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THOSE who have perused our former examinations of Lord 
Byron’s several poems, and have at the same time observed the 
pr a character and principle by which these poems are 
throughout distinguished, will wonder what we have yet to say 
upon this exhausted subject. In truth, the task to us is a me- 
lancholy one; and we should very gladly have declined a recur- 
‘rence to it, if we did not think that not only literary but moral 
justice imposed upon us the duty of doing that which other 
journals have left undone, from what motives we presume not 
the poem of Childe Harold’s Pilgri 

e have: now the Oo e old’s Pilgrimage com- 
plete, with its four cantos; but complete in no other an than. 
this, that the bard informs us, that he intends. not to prosecute 
the theme any further under this denomination. But it:is quite 
evident, that such is the loose texture of hin, plas that whenever 
the whim takes him, the poet. may add to the poem stanzas, or 
cantos, in what part. of it: he pleases. His design has no limit — 
but the geographical extent of his travels ;.and.whatever.ma 
be the quarter of the globe which his restless spirit may still — 
_prompt /him to visit, opportunities.of injuriously comparing, the 
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society, government, laws, and usages of our own country, with 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of other nations, licensed by 
ignorance or superstition to give a freer scope to the natural 
appetites, will be still occurring. It is but justice, however, to 
the noble author to admit, that in this fourth eanto topics of a 
more manly nature, and something less of whining egotism and 
disappointed sensualism, accompany the pilgrimage of him he 
calls the Childe than were eile in the former parts of this 
rambling work. The characteristic affectation, however, of the 
sentimental parts of the poem is by no means abandoned. The 
heart is sick amidst all that administers to the voluptuousness of 
the imagination and to the pride of genius. A wrong and dis- 
eased and perverted view of life, its substantial felicities and its 
real obligations; an unholy and presumptuous consideration of 
spiritual objects, the purposes of our creation, and the condi- 
tions of futurity, disparage all the gifts of beneficent Nature in 
the composition of this truly poetical mind, and turn to abuse 
and disorder the means of rational delight. and. virtuous im- 
provement. 

It was impossible not to smile at the following observations 
which occur in the very discreditable performance which is pre- 
fixed to this canto by way of preface. 


“ With regard to the conduct of the last canto, there will be 
found less of the pilgrim than in any of the preceding, and that little 
slightly, if at all, separated from the author speaking in his own per- 
son. The fact is, that I had become weary of drawing a line which 
every one seemed determined not to perceive: like the Chinese in 
Goldsmith's ‘ Citizen of the World,’ whom nobody would believe to 
be a Chinese, it was in vain that I asserted, and imagined, that I had 
drawn a distinction between the author and the pilgrim; and the 
very anxiety to preserve this difference, and disappointment at findin 
it unavailing, so far crushed my efforts in the composition, that I 
determined to abandon it altogether—and have done so.” (P. vii, viii.) 


Now this is altogether very childish and very ridiculous. 
To preserve the line of distinction clear between the pilgrim 
and the poet could not have been difficult. As the author 
has claimed for himself the privilege of speaking when it suited 
him in his own person, what could have been more easy than in 
his proper character to have interwoven a running commentary 
upon the sentiments ascribed to the hero of the poem, condemn- 
ing in manly strains his egotism, his pride, his impertinence, his 
selfishness, his sensuality, and sottish infidelity? And what are 
we to think of this line of distinction asserted to be so anxious] 
maintained, and yet in fact so imperceptibly marked as to allow 
the poet still to carry on the plan and preserve the name of the 
poem in this concluding part, consistently with an explicit an- 
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nouncement of himself (the poet) as speaking his own mind in his 
own person? Does Lord Byron mean to say, that his sentiments 
so promulged and so avowed are not in harmony with those 
which the pilgrim is supposed to utter in the preceding cantos ? 
If indeed no such harmony existed, where was the propriety of 
calling this last publication the completion of the poem—a poem 
which he declares to his friend Mr. Hobhouse is ‘ the most 
thoughtful and.comprehensive of his compositions,’ now dedicated 
to that gentleman “ in its concluded state.” A large part of Lord 
Byron’s readers may be very silly, but it must be a small part 
indeed of the very silliest of his worshippers who can digest such 
absurdities and puerile contradictions. 

‘ The most thoughtful and comprehensive of my composi- 
tions!” It may be so; but God forbid it should so remain—God 
forbid that Lord Byron should have no better account to give of 
the most serious hours of his life,—of the gravest employment of 
the faculties by which he has been distinguished, than that 
which is afforded in these lucubrations, Poetry does not neces- 
sarily demand a serious and thoughtful purpose; but if it is 
made the vehicle of reflections, and principles, and propositions, 
which concern the good of man, his eternal being, and the se- 
curity of the soul, it then implicates character, and integrity, 
and duty, as materially as any reason or undertaking in 
whiclr a man can be engaged. Perish poetry, live the moral 
principle—the virtuous constitution of the soul! May genius 
rather be dumb than endanger the hopes of an hereafter, or even 
disturb the righteous dispositions of our present existence! Let | 
Childe Harold have his pilgrimage through the regions of 
passion, infidelity, and debauchery; but let it be remembered, 
there are other pilgrims of a different order, whose peace he has 
no right to molest by scattering doubts and temptations in their 
paths, already difficult and thorny enough, but which, if left to 
the guidance of humble faith and authentic teaching, might lead 
to happiness, and holiness, and content ! | 

The honest meaning of the passage we have above quoted can 
only be this—as far as it has any sense or semblance of sense :— 
«« Since, reader, you have been resolved to confound me, Lord 
Byron myself, with the creature of my fancy, I will in this pre- 
sent canto, which I still choose to call a continuation of the 
same poem, and the pilgrimage of this child of imagination, 
prove the error of your opinion by changing the third person 
into the first; and thus I call upon you to acknowledge, that 
however perfect the identity of thought and principle may be 
throughout the four cantos, my pilgrim and myself cannot be — 
grammatically the same.”—Lord Byron, who -has seen himself 
only in the glass which his fancy has held before him, may forget 
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what manner of man he was; but we, who have had him cor- 
tinually before us in substance and reality, recognize the same 
features throughout. 
‘One of these men is genius to the other. 
Which is the natural man, 
And which the spirit? Who decyphers them?” 
Com. or Err. 
The proper way to have drawn the line would have been to 
have done it practically by the display of a different sort of mind 
in this last canto, from that to which the sentiments in the three 


‘preceding had corresponded ; to have disavowed, not by assertion 


simply, but by the cast ‘and tone of feeling and affection, all 
partnership of mind with that godless being, that grim senti- 
mentalist, that repining profligate, whom, pry unfitted for 
the mellow impressions of classic scenery and of Nature’s glo- 
ries, the poet’s imagination had surrounded in vain with the 
creations of a descriptive pencil, sometimes dipped in the very 
colours of heaven. We should indeed have rejoiced to have 
found in this concluding canto an expiation of the faults 
and mischiefs of the former; to have found the sentimental 
ce-breaker discarded, and poetical justice done ye him, 
y finally tracing the distinction between the melancholy of*a 
contemplative enthusiast, and that of a selfish misanthropist, ‘at 
variance with man, because not allowed to dispense unhappiness 
and to enjoy repose; and not less so with his God, on account 
of the restraints imposed upon his capacities of carnal delight. 
It was possible for him certainly to have brought his vagrant 
verse to a legitimate and manly conclusion by giving it this moral 
scope. As the matter stands, the only reparation made to man- 
kind for the ro ta mischief of that unsocial sentimentalism, 
of which the Childe was the organ and the vehicle, is the plain 
avowal by Stig himself, in his proper person, of a conscience 
without a creed, a heart without discipline, and an intellect un- 
informed by self-knowledge. | Cob 
_ With’ an author’s friendships a critic can have nothing to do ; 
but when we read in the preface to this volume of the “ enlight- 
ened friendship” which this author maintains with Mr. Hob- 
house, his fellow traveller, we cannot forbear intimating a hope 
that, to entitle itself to this appellation of an “ enlk htened 
friendship,” it has for its basis fedlings and opinions very different 
from those which Lord Byron has assumed in his poetical cha- 
racter, and we trust, though misjudgingly, for poetical éffect. 
Nor, indeed, are our views of the works, in general, of Mr. 
Hobhouse, especially of his Letters from Paris, written durin 
the last reign of the man he calls the Emperor Napoleon, * ‘suc 


* See British Rev, vol. vii, p, 498, 
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as to represent him to our imagination as a person more than 
others furnished, with the requisites of exalted friendship, An 
enlightened friendship, however, may possibly be not well under- 
stood by us who are plain men, and who may not distinctly 
comprehend how a friendship may be grounded between two 
illuminated persons on a covenanted contempt for mere decent 
men and women, mere English maxims, mere homely insti- 
tutions in church and state, and ordinary life, combined with a 
strong infusion of French principles, and the dogmas of the 
school of revolution and political regeneration. It is neverthe- 
less somewhat mortifying to observe the air of complacent supe- 
riority which marks the intercourse of these privileged persons, 
“© Jt 1s not for minds like ours,” says his Lordship, to his § en- 
lightened’ friend, “ to give or to receive flattery ; yet the praises 
of sincerity have ever been permitted to the voice of friendship.” 
There appears, therefore, to be some peculiar unction in the 
intercourse of these ‘ enlightened’ friends above our experience 
or conception: Pollux thus shared with Castor his immortality ; 
and it is thus that these men of spiritual mould, having recipro- 
cally settled the claim of their common superiority, obey the 
attraction of a sympathising intelligence, and coalesce at an 
altitude which only themselves can arrive at. 

When an author dedicates his book to his friend, whatever he 
says in such dedication we consider rather as a communication 
to us, the public, than to his friend; otherwise why was not the 
communication made through a private channel? We are tempt- 
ed, therefore, to comment a little upon the following passage : 


‘«‘ Even the recurrence of the date of this letter, the anniversary of 
the most unfortunate day of my past existence, but which cannot 
poison my future while I retain the resource of your friendship, and 
of my own faculties, will henceforth have a more agreeable recol- 
lection for both, inasmuch as it will remind us of this my attempt to 
thank you for an indefatigable regard, such as few men have expe- 


rienced, and no one could experience without thinking better of his 
species and of himself.” (P. v, vi.) 


The abovepassage is rendered very mysterious by itsswppression 
as well as by its expression: it has what the lawyers call both 
latent and patent ambiguity. In one respect we think it too 
modest; for how are we to understand that Mr. Hobhouse’s 
regard for the author has been ‘ indefatigable,’ without sup- 
posing a conduct to have been pursued calculated to exhaust his 
patience—a supposition utterly inconsistent with ‘ an enlightened’ 
friendship? But with respect to the general sentiment, we 
cannot help thinking, that his Lordship presumes too much 
upon the associations in future to be coupled with the event of 
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the completion of this his greatest poetical work. We are far 
from thinking that the general merit of the poem is sufficient to 
redeem its own delinquencies; and therefore, if the unfortunate 
day, to which his Lordship directs our attention so emphatically, 
has been rendered so, in any way, by his Lordship’s own fault, 
and such may be the case even with the most enlightened amongst 
us, there will, in our judgment, be no surplus merit to set against 
any such misfortune, or to soothe the pain accompanying any 
such recollection. No truly ‘enlightened friend’ will deem it 
expedient to the repose or consolation of Lord Byron’s feelin 
at the close of his wayward pilgrimage, to remind him of the 
pilgrimage of his Childe Harold; of which the peculiarity most 
istinguishing and affecting is this, that amidst the brightest 
testimonies of an elegant genius, and extensive capacity, no- 
thing is done through the whole compass of the work, which his 
Lordship calls “ the most thoughtful and comprehensive of his 
compositions,” for advancing the knowledge or happiness of 
human beings—for oe reason, or for guiding affection. 
We cannot, however, take leave of this delectable specimen of 
writing and sentiment, which Lord Byron has given us in the 
form of an epistolary dedication to his friend, without one obser- 
vation more. We wish our readers to digest the following 
passage: 

«“ Jt has been somewhere said by Alfieri, that ‘La pianta uomo 
nasce pi robusta in Italia che in qualunque altra terra—e che gli stessi 
atroci delitti che vi si commettono ne sono una prova. Without 
subscribing to the latter part of his proposition, a dangerous doctrine, 
the truth of which may be mn on better grounds, namely, that 
the Italians are in no respect more ferocious than their neighbours, 
that man must be wilfully blind, or ignorantly heedless, who is not 
struck with the scenmoaiiones capacity of this people; or, if such a 
word be admissible, their capabilitres, the facility of their acquisitions, 
the rapidity of their conceptions, the fire of their genius, their sense 
of beauty, and amidst all the disadvantages of repeated revolutions, 
the desolation of battles, and the despair of ages, their still un- 
quenched ‘ longing after immortality,—the immortality of inde- 

ndence. And when we ourselves, in riding round the walls of 

ome, heard the simple lament of the labourers’ chorus, ‘ Roma! 
Roma! Roma! Roma non é pid come era prima,’ it was difficult not 
to contrast this melancholy dirge with the bacchanal roar of the songs 
of exultation still yelled from the London taverns, over the carnage of 
Mont St. Jean, and the betrayal of Genoa, of Italy, of France, and 
of the world, by men whose conduct you yourself have exposed in a 
work worthy of the better days of our history. For me, 


** « Non movero mai corda 
*** Ove la turba di sue ciance assorda.’ 


** What Italy has gained by the late transfer of nations, it were 
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useless for Englishmen to inquire, till it becomes ascertained that 
England has acquired something more than a permanent army and a 
suspended Habeas Corpus; it is enough for them to look at home. 
For what they have done abroad, and especially in the South, ‘ Verily 
i) will have their reward,’ and at no very distant period,” (P. xi— 
Xi, 

Now the sentiments which occur in the above cited 
are decisive marks of a certain character, which, taken with al 
its features, may be said to have had its birth in modern oc- 
currences. All prominent eras have been marked by contem- 
porary peculiarities in the moral condition of society. Courts 
such as those of Croesus, or Ptolemy, or Augustus, or Louis 
XIV. have generated the union of genius with flattery, ele- 
gance with debauchery: the political struggles and incessant 
warfare of republican Rome provoked enthusiastic courage, 
patriotic devotion, and the immoderate thirst of freedom and 
dominion : the rivalry and conflicts of the Grecian states kept the 
minds of men in a sort of fever of emulation, often exaltin 
them to excellence, and often precipitating them into ser 
ities: the feudal and chivalrous periods of modern Europe were 
characterised by a system of opinions and manners wherein 
gallantry and ferocity were singularly combined; but never, 
never has the mind of man been so bent from its natural and 
ordinary state by the great events of any era as by those of the 
present day. A character has been bred out of the French 
revolution, of which no moralist can say what it is, or by any 
lines or touches of discrimination bring its aspect correctly 
before us. We do not mean the simple French Jacobin, -that 
ferocious compound of buffoonery, murder, and atheism; we 
mean the Englishman in this nineteenth century, in the fullest 
enjoyment of liberty and law which has fallen to the lot of 
civilized man, so tainted and estranged by ultra-marine habits 
and prejudices as to be turned aside from the contemplation of 
his own advantages of birth and nation; to be induced to regard 
the settled liberty and peaceful arrangements of his own country 
through the medium only of libellous misrepresentation; and to 
be disposed to try the strength and purity of its institutions by 
the gauge of its bitterest enemies. In the sort of man we mean, 
the ground of the character may still be British ; something of 
inherited bravery and generosity may still cling to his sentiments, 
and denote his origin, as in the court of the Egyptian Queen 
something Roman still hung abont Mark Anthony, which ~ 
bore his back above . 
The element he lived in. 


But these vestiges of nationality contribute to form the pecu- 
jiarity of the complex character we are describing ; for with these 
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are found in a union the most unnatural and contradictory the 
false philosophy of the continental schools, with all its antisocial 
and disorganising ate eg a creed, if creed it can be called, 
subversive of all established discipline, and consisting 1n the 
dogmatic denial of what has never been examined; a contempt 
of all rules of social or civil obligation; a conceited and coarse 


. disregard of authorities civil and religious; and a spirit out of 


harmony with the peace and order of the moral world. With 
the man we are describing, the prisoner at St. Helena is the 
eternal theme of lamentation; Venice, Genoa, and all those 
states, where lust and murder, and state oppression, have pre- 
vailed in their most odious and cowardly forms, and which have 
justly forfeited their power and independent existence, provoke 

is tenderest commiseration and sympathy; and why? Is it 
because the interests of civil liberty have been injured by the 
downfall of Bonaparte, or by the annexation of Venice and Genoa 
to the greater states? or, on the other hand, can it be because 
he is friendly to despotism? ‘These considerations have truly 
nothing to do with the feeling: can it be then that Britain and 
its prosperity are, abieracsedy speaking, objects from which he 
turns with aversion? Not so in an absolute and independent 
sense; this is not at the bottom of his repinings at the victory 
of Waterloo; but it is because that victory, and the ruin of the 
tyrant, and the new political arrangements of power over the 
surface of the western world, have bridled the fury of revolution- 
ary storms, fenced out the return of democratic despotism, fast- 
ened the foundations of legitimate authority by the revival of 
its ancient and necessary securities, and, to sum up the whole, 
have saved us from the hands of enlightened men. This is not 
an exaggerated picture of the new English character, which has 
been formed from the slime and settlings of the French revolu- 
tion, mixed perhaps with some native clay, and the purer basis 
of our indigenous qualities. This sort of man may be more 
easily known than described. There are certain infallible marks 
oi which he may be distinguished;—by his great tenderness for 

e suffering poor; under which description he includes all the 
various orders of interesting outcasts,—vagrant, mendicant, and 
predatory ;—by his denunciation of their oppressors ; a term ap- 
plied to the rich universally, and especially to those in place and 
power ;—by his anxious promotion of liberty of conscience; by 
which is implied the right of assaulting with contempt and 
ridicule the conscientious belief of others, and generally all 
creeds and religious establishments ;—by his gallantry towards 
the female sex; by which is indicated that general principle of 
admiration which claims an exemption from ties, and borrows the 


colours of an exaggerated description to hide its true complex- 
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ion ;—by a liberality which is intolerant towards whatever is 
tried, approved, and ordained, but full of courtesy towards every 
tenet, proposition, and theory that tends to loosen the secret 
holds of opinion, and the foundations of necessary authority ;— 
lastly, by a charity which pardons every crime, except that of 
holding preferment, exercising office, maintaining order, prac- 
tising desotibes, advocating decorum, and suppressing tumult. 


Who would not laugh if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 


As we have before intimated, the whole of this dedication we 
consider as addressed to us the public, and as designed for our 
information and instruction ; just as an introductory dialogue on 
the stage lets the audience into the story, by a formal narra- 
tion of transactions to one who, unless he had performed them in 
his sleep, must have known them better than the narrator. 
Thus Lord Byron tells Mr. Hobhouse, ‘ for the whole of the 
notes, I am indebted to yourself; and these were necessarily 
limited to the elucidation of the text.” But, as Mr. Hobhouse 
could not need this information, perhaps, if he values himself 
upon these notes, he might have been better pleased if the com- 
munication to the public had been more direct; since dedications 
or prefaces to poems have but few readers. But we do not 
think it of the smallest importance to Mr. Hobhouse’s literary 
reputation to be known to the world as the author of these notes. 
Nor do we think that Mr. Hobhouse has been correctly in- 
formed that his own notes have been limited to the elucidation 
of the text. The note on the nature of Petrarch’s passion for 
Laura could not be wanted to illustrate the stanzas of Lord 
Byron, wherein a general notice is taken of thse celebrated 
persons; of the spirit and tendency of which note, indeed, we 
greatly complain. 

Another piece of information which this epistle dedicatory 
, to Mr. Hobhouse, as to what he, Mr. Hobhouse, had been 

eo to us to be equally incorrect. ‘ By men,” says 
his Lordship, “* whose conduct you yourself have exposed in a 
work worthy of the better days of our history.” Now we believe 
that it would greatly puzzle Lad Byron, were he to be required 
to say, upon his own principles of estimating public happiness, 
to what period he assigns these ‘ better days of our history.” 
Are we to look to our Plantagenets, our Tudors, or our 
Stuarts, for these halcyon times? Would he wish the Norman 
era revived? or is he one of those sharp-sighted explorers of our 
records that have discovered in the Saxon institutions the 
fect forms of fi and law? In truth the phrase is picked up 
from among the and refuse of Jacobin patriotism, and 
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deserves no better appellation than the cant of discontentedness. 
The best days of our history will be those in which the senti- 
ments breathed by the pilgrim of our poet are least like the sen- 
timents of English men and women; in which the infection of 
French revolutionary principles shall have given way to the 
healing influences of manly liberty, and Christian principles of 
respect for authority and law ;—in which, in short, the ‘ Letters 
on the last reign of Napoleon,” the work of Mr. Hobhouse to 
which we presume Lord Byron adverts as worthy of our “ better 
days,” shall tend only to inspire ‘a more decided detestation of 
the name which it honours, and a more grateful remembrance of 
the victory which it calumniates, by the very specimen which 
the work exhibits in its own character of the deteriorating effects 
of what is called political illumination. 

We have now done with this drivelling epistle dedicatory; and 
shall proceed to the poem itself, in which we find the author 
throughout in the same sour state of dissatisfaction with life and 
its civil and social arrangements, overcharged as usual with 
egotism, and an angry sense of personal ill-treatment, not indeed 
without occasional glances of elegant ill-humour at himself, for 
which last peculiarity we are disposed to give him full credit. 
When we are angry with the world, it is but fair to consider 
whether the world has not cause to be angry with us ; or at least 
it is but modest and reasonable to compare our own case with 
that large and interesting number of holy, wise, and self-devoted 
benefactors of their species whose labours have been requited 
with neglect and ingratitude. We pretend not to know what 
secret vexations may disturb this young nobleman’s quiet; but 
as far as all appearances indicate, of this world’s gratifications 
he seems to have had a plenary share; all beyond this, so it is 
ordained, must depend upon ourselves through Him, and by 
Him, from whom is every good and perfect gift. 

With respect to the plan and the moral, if we can talk of the 
moral of this poem (we are speaking of the whole poem), we find 
many and great inconsistences, ‘lhe author and the hero, or 
to use apter terms, the master and man, are perpetually jostling 
and crossing one another; so that we can scarcely tell which is 
foremost, or from whose mouth any of the misanthropical, or 
sensual, or desponding aphorisms proceed with which the poem 
abounds, or what credit is meant to be attached to them, or 
whether they are proposed as rhapsodies or reasonings; as the 
dreams of a disordered imagination, or as the oracles of inspired 
intelligence. In the 175th stanza we are informed that * the 
pilgrim’s shrine is won.” And here for the first time we learn 
that the Childe had a holy purpose in view, but we are left to 
conjecture what might be the sublime consummation into which 
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his waveriug faith thus ultimately settled ; whether Jupiter or 
Jehovah, the crescent or the cross, was finally to decide his du- 
bious belief, and arrest his vagrant devotion. It is here also 
that we find it clearly ascertained that the poet and the pilgrim 
are distinct persons; for in this same stanza the pious pilgrim is 
dismissed to his shrine, whither Lord Byron dean not care to 
follow, and therefore just at this point of his journey he says, 


“ And he and I must part—so let it be— 
His task and mine alike are nearly done.” 


Before the parting is complete, however, the pilgrim is detained 
a moment from his orisons to look again with the poet at the sea, 
which calls back the recollections of youth; and then, after ad- 
verting to certain “ sufferings and tears” by which the past scenes 
have been accompanied, their great consolation and reward is 
most morally and edifyingly noticed in the following lines: 


“‘ That we can yet feel gladden’d by the sun, 
And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is dear.” 


These pure delights of Lord Byron and his pilgrim, so pure 
that man and his corruption must stand aloof, naturally put us 
upon the inquiry who thei gentle beings may be that thus forbid 
the profane approach of man to disturb the sanctity of their 
solitude. Doubtless they must be persons deriving a large por- 
tion of this delight from an awful sense of that ineffable greatness 
which sits invisibly enthroned in the midst of these testimonies 
of its omnipotence; doubtless their minds must be, beyond those 
of other mortals, pious, humble, adoring, and innocent, with 
tastes exalted by the highest contemplations, faculties enlarged 
by the most invigorating exercises, and sensibilities refined by 
the purest pleasures; but, alas! if we look back at the account 
which the best authority gives us of the pilgrim, nothing can be 
less descriptive than these surmiscs of his real character. He is 
by the poet described as a joyless being, ‘ excluded,” to use the 
words of Dr. Jeremy Taylory ‘‘ from the participation of those 
beauties of society which enamel and adorn the wise and the vir- 
tuous;” to whom the things around him present no interest; 
whose spirits droop under py ni lassitude, which no scenery 
can enliven, no variety refresh, beyond cure and beyond com- 
fort; to whom “ hope never comes—that comes to all;” a man 
of tired sensuality, disappointed ambition, and irritated pas- 
sions; not sad, as noble natures are sometimes made by defeated 
expectations of correspondent benevolence in others, but only 
sad because forbidden pleasure has been found short and illusory, 
because vice has failed to keep her promises, because the dregs 
of exhausted passion have been found to be barren of delight, 
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and lastly, and principally, because the soul, diverted from God, 
turns in vain to itself for resource; nor finds, in the compass of 
creation, companionship or joy. If vice does truly dig, as we 
think she does, and Lord Byron says she does, “ her own voeer 
tuous tomb,” it was not for the Childe, at least, to stand upon the 
edge of that dark receptacle, amidst the ghosts of his departed 
pleasures, and contemplate the glories of the blessed sun, as he 
rises from “ his chambers of the east,” and glistens in the green 
valley or the glassy lake; or when, from his dwellings in the south, 
he lights up the distant hills with blue etherial lustre, and fills 
the landscape with life, and beauty, and discourse. From minds 
sickening under this sense of satiety, no sentiments would natu- 
rally spring in unison with the surrounding magnificence; there 
could be no echo in such a bosom to the song of Nature: and 
how it occurred to the poet under the notion or name of pilgrim, 
with his * Sandal shoon and scallop shell,” (Cant. iv. last stanza, ) 
or of a candidate for the oflice and renown of chivalry (for such 
was the sense in old times of the term Childe) to present us with 
a coarse libertine attached to the person of the poet, as a shade 
to the substance, angry with nature and life and man and 
woman, because not permitted without interruption to monopo- 
lise, abuse, betray, and enjoy ;—how, we say, it occurred to 
him to make such a person the recipient and medium of the 
imagery, sentiments, and impressions, offering themselves in a 
tour through the most interesting and affecting parts of the crea- 
tion, we have great difficulty in comprehending. 

What we have said above is the continuation of our old quar- 
rel with the Childe, with whose fretful profligacy we are out of 
all patience. And as far as Lord Byron has identified his own 
principles and tastes with those of his imaginary companion, so 
far has he declared his own unfitness to promote or participate 
in human happiness. In a strain of poetic fervour he exclaims, 

* Oh! that the desert was my dwelling place.” (Stanza 177.) 


And if all the sentiments promulged in this poem were deli- 
berately his own, one would be apt to wish for the speedy grati- 
fication of this his anxious desire of solitude. As we pass L der 
we cannot help recollecting the different feelings with which we 
read the beautiful p in Cowper’s Task, beginning with a 


line too similar to that which is above quoted from this last 
canto of the Childe Harold, not to have been the model of 
Lord Byron’s verse : 


“Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness.” 


And again how differently affected were our minds in perusing, 
some few years ago, that touching and tender and edifying epistle 
of poor Kirke White, where, after describing a scene of profligacy 
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and misery at which he had been present, he thus concludes: 
‘I then grew out of humour with the world, because it was'so 
unfeeling and so miserable, and because there was no cure for its 
miseries; and I wished for a lodging in the wilderness, where I 
might hear no more of wrongs, affliction, or vice; but, after all 
my speculations, I found there was a reason for these things in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; and that for those who sought it there, 
there was a cure.” 

The most important part of a poem like this, is doubtless the 
sentimental part. ‘The descriptive part is its dress, and this may 
satisfy superficial tastes. But those who look for profounder 
pleasure decide by severer tests. ‘They feel that the value of 
poetry, and the pledge of its immortality, consist in its tone of 
thought, and in the spirit of its expression; in that deep-stirring 
siapulee which is felt in the recesses of the heart; that here its 
power, its virtue, its vitality resides: that it is the part in which 
it is most emphatically and spiritually efficacious for good or for 
bad; and that if poetry fail in this part of its office and charac- 
ter, the defect is punished by the retributive hand of time, which 
sweeps it into the limbo of oblivion with other vanities, that, after 
their day of mischief and delusion, retire to make way for their 
successors. Lord Byron’s poetry in the descriptive is ad- 
mirable; it fails in the sentimental altogether. In this his 

eatest work there is no consistent line'of thought; the poem 
a no argument, no purpose, no principle, neither harmony of 
character, nor identity of plan; an ill-assorted variety of vague 
impressions are made upon the hearer, having only a common 
character of discontent to unite them, and reconciled only in their 

ual distance from truth and utility. 

Like all poets, he thinks fit to be much enamoured of solitude; 
and in all that relates to the scenery of romantic quiet, he has few 
equals, and no superiors. But his sentiments have neither the 
interest of virtue, nor the tenderness of sensibility, nor the force 
of fidelity. His notion of the excellence of retirement is this, 
that it enables us to steal from ourselves. Now this seems much 
rather the effect of mingling with life, in its thickest resorts, 
than of the lonely leisure of the grove or forest. .We can, 
indeed, understand that 


“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudés, = —— 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” (Stanza clxxviii.) 

But this pleasure, and this rapture, and this society, come not 
from dissipation of thought, or separation from “ourselves, but 
from a more intimate communication with ,God, throtigh his 
works,—from a holy satisfaction of soul in the contemplation of 
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_ ourselves, as his creatures, and the objects of his care; from the 


mingled sense of dependence, privilege, obligation, love, and de- 
li which fills bosom ofa veal while he feels his 
relation and resemblance, however carnally disfigured, to the 
dread Sovereign of all he surveys. ‘The account which Lord 
Byron gives in his 32d stanza of the advantages of solitude, 
has nothing of the colouring or information of experience—still 
less of the divine mood and mystery of melancholy. It is what 
a man might write, who could not endure his own Company for 
an hour. It is the mere cant and common-place of song and 
sentiment. ‘The calm languor cf “ sauntering hours” hath not, 
as he tells us it hath, * its morality:” nothing hath less of 
‘‘ morality,” and nothing less “ teaches us how to die.” Nor 
is it true that this solitude “hath no flatterers:” unless the 
heart is humble, and the thoughts devout, it hath one the 

eatest of all flatterers—a man’s self. Nothing is more easy 

an for a worldly and vain person, sick of the things around 
him, because he ho not known how to use them, and sick 
of others, because he has made others sick of-him, to get into 
acorner, and regale himself with the perfumes of his own self- 
idolatry. But such a man, in such a situation, will neither 
feel his mortality, nor learn how to die, nor arrive at a know- 
ledge of himself, nor in any degree become wiser and better. It 
is only the religious man who can improve solitude, or honestly 
say he loves to be much alone. 

If we suppose it not written for poetic effect, but to be really 
representative of the state of Lord Byron’s mind, it is actually 
distressing to read the following stanzas: 


“ I’ve taught me other tongues—and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A — with—ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 
Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 


“ Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remember'd in my line 
With my land’s language : if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 
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«* My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a !oftier head! 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 
‘ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.’ 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 
I planted,—they have torn me,—and-I bleed: 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.”” 


(P. 7, 8.) 
Now why is all this? why cannot his Lordship live in 


among us? What have we done to forfeit our title to the benefit 
of his talents, properly directed ? Almost all that life has to bestow 
were his in “ this inviolate island of the sage and free.” Pro- 
vidence, or if he like the Roman goddess better, Fortune had 
accumulated favour and felicity upon his head ; in ancient Athens, 
the frequent theme of his admiration, an equal elevation might 
have subjected him to banishment out of pure envy of his pros- 
hsb Whom has he then to blame for his present absence from 
ome, and for the evils which appear to surround him? If they 
are of his own creation, as he seems to intimate, we must confess 
we do not regard them as a fit subject for poetical display. It is 
really the first time we have found a writer making a picturesque 
use of his own faults, covering them with the shanthe of the muse, 
or transforming them into decorations by the magical touch of 
his genius. To speak plainly, it does really appear to us that the 
great and dangerous fault of this whole poem of Childe Harold 
is that very delusive medium through which man, his necessities, 
his interests, and his duties, are presented to man; the false sen- 
timent which runs in a vein of egotism through the whole com- 
position; and a sort of epicurean despondency and _ heartless 
gloom, which discolours the pathos of the finest passages. 

But what are the terms upon which Lord Byron will be con- . 
tent to sojourn in his native pry ¥ If we were of power and 
authority to capitulate with him, it should be upon the conditions 
of his giving to man at least a fair account of the rank, and 
influence, and patrimony, and education, which he has re- 
ceived from his mags If we are really, in his judgment, 
“ the inviolate island of the sage and free,” surely we deserve 
his most strenuous endeavours to preserve us so. hat is there 
to expatriate an Englishman of principle, however mistaking may 
be his views of his country’s interest? If he come among us to 
inveigh against government, or reform abuses, or restore us to 
eur Saxon estate, or procure for every man, woman, and child 
in the country, the right of suffrage, let him do it all with an 
English mind ; there is much less to fear from English prejudice, 
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than from foreign illumination; let him come to domesticate 
with us in a state and disposition of mind amenable to all those 
rules, restraints, and proprieties, which, while “fT seem to 
diminish, do really double the resources of substantial pleasure, 
and which refine by controuling our enjoyments. If we are 
to understand from the tenth stanza, that the poet, when speak- 
ing in the first person, means himself, he appears to be in a 
situation of the most melancholy kind,—torn by thorns of his 
own planting: under such circumstances, then, what ought to 
be his reflections? Surely, that if the course which he has 
hitherto been pursuing has had the natural effect of making 
him bleed, mle suffer anguish, the honour of his intellect is 
concerned in his turning out of this thorny road, and maki 

a manly effort to follow after that Guide which has cuntental 
so many into the ways of pleasantness and the paths of peace. 
The pride of his un ee will receive no humiliation by a 
change thus brought about by his own experience. 

There is but one effectual cure for human sorrow, reachi 
from its origin to its consequences. But as far as the interna 
evidence of the canto before us goes, we perceive no approach 
to that panacea. That which has caused us the most pain in the 
perusal of Lord Byron’s productions has been the profane levity 
with which subjects and names, the most solemn and adorable, 
have been generally treated, and we lament to say that the per- 
nicidus habit discovers itself but too apparently in this last canto 
of his poem. Of the Pantheon at Rome he thus speaks: 


« Shrine of all saints, and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus—”’ 


In another stanza, wherein the death of the Princess of Saxe 
Cobourg is deplored, he has this expression : 


‘* Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem’d 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes.—” 


There occur other passages which to our minds are extremely 
irreverent and shocking, and the more so as they appear to be 
quite wanton and gratuitous; as in the 92d and 153th stanzas, 
where the allusions impart neither vigour nor splendor to the 
verse. Perhaps his Lordship may think that the accusing spirit 


and recording angel will help us through difficulties of this kind © 


by and bye, as in the case of Uncle Toby. For our parts, we 
cannot bring ourselves steadily to contemplate the issue of the 
hazardous experiment. We have never been able thoroughly. to 
conceive the extent of that hardihood which, with nothing more 


than the mere frightful possibility of there being a God anda 
day of account, can brave the risk of Omnipotent displeasure. 


Ve have another charge to make against Lord Byron, although 
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we are very ready to allow that there is less ground for it in the 
resent canto of this poem than in most of his other productions, 
We allude to the licentious imagery too frequently employed by 
him when the attractions of the other sex are the subject of his 
descriptive energy. We enter our protest against it in behalf of 
the sex themselves. They are candidates for higher praise than 
that which confines itself to their personal charms. ‘There is a 
touch of Orientalism, something Mohammedan, in the descrip- 
tions of female excellence throughout all Lord Byron’s poems ; 
and if in this poem we find in addition a colouring of Italian gal- 
lantry, the case is not much improved. We think it is much too 
evident that the poet has borrowed his ideas about women from 
countries where they are considered as the instruments of sensual 
gratification, and not as the equal partners of our comforts, our 
converse, and our cares. His verses seem to take no view or 
cognizance of them in their moral and intellectual capacity and 
character. He is blind to their real value. He sees but a part 
of their destination. His travelled judgment of them has given 
him a prejudiced apprehension of their worth and dignity in the 
commerce of life. He has been used to see them, in the countries 
he has visited, considered as the merchandise of sensual luxury, 
or as the sport of unprincipled desire ; abridged of those rights of 
birth and nature which have constituted them the lawful Ks 
and sweetners, and refiners of our fortunes, our felicities, and our 
virtues. It is apparent from every record of the human race, 
that the influence of the sex is always in exact proportion to the 
honour in which their chastity is held among men. The warm 
and impassioned strains of Lord Byron’s poetry, as they import 
no respect for women, so no woman that merits respect can 
peruse them with pleasure, unless she is herself without discern- 
ment. We have, indeed, never failed to notice the want of purit 
and delicacy in most of the passages of Lord Byron’s poetry whic 
have the charms of woman, or the feelings which they excite, for 
their subject. For the shape his sentiments assume on this head 
in the preceding cantos, we refer our readers to the 16th article 
in the third volume of this journal, and the first article in volume 
the ninth; and take the liberty of recommending the perusal of 
those articles, in conjunction with the present, as forming 
ther but one essay on the character and tendencies of this prin- 
cipal production of Lord Byron’s pen. The 78th and 79th 
stanzas of the third canto drew from us some remarks, which 
apply with equal truth to the 51st of this fourth and concluding 
part of the poem, which is an indifferent imitation of the volu 
tuous invocation with which Lucretius introduces his poem. 'T: 
very strain after an overflowing fulness in the description, has 
however rendered Lord Byron’s imagery disgusting, and thereby 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. c 
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nearly innoxious. In a word, then, our hope is that the women 
of Great Britain will never think themselves properly reflected 
in the mirror of Lord Byron’s poetry; but will consider them- 
selves as immortal beings, accountable for a large share of the 
character of men, and who hold a more especial commission 
from God to lay deep and strong the religious foundations of 
happiness in the rising generation. * 

So much for the moral criticism which we have thought it our 
duty to exercise in the review of this last production of Lord 
Byron’s genius. We trust we shall not be arrogating too much 
to ourselves, by observing, that it is in the British Review only 
that the works of this poet have been largely, usefully, and 
impartially examined, in respect to their influence on the heart. 
It is a fact of very melancholy import, that the poetry,— 
we may say the literature of the present hour, is become the 
ally of immorality, infidelity, and political disaffection. The 
man of feeling and reflection has need to tremble as he walks 
along our public streets, lest some new mischief in the windows 
of our booksellers’ shops, some venal profligacy, some poison 
for the soul, some treason against God, should catch his eye, 
with its ominous label and fresh exterior, in the bloom of its 
first announcement. The town is gorged to satiety with pro- 
fanation, obscenity, and scandal. Wit 1 regard to the common 
people, it may, without hyperbole, be said, that upon that 
great moral engine, the press, iniquity has its hand and turns it 
at pleasure. Education may go on till it extend from pole to 
pole; but unless it can escape the foul inoculation of epidemic 
Vice, it will only fill the moral world with disease. Among the 
higher orders the spread of Lord Byron’s poetry is universal ; 
and we confess, with the heart-ache, that of poetry the most 


* There isa fragment ofa letter of Kirke White, relating to this subject, so 
excellent, that we are happy to find this corner for it. 

** I think Mr, Moore’s love poems are infamous; because they subvert the first 
great object of poetry, the encouragement of the virtuous and the noble, and 
metamorphose nutricious aliment into poison, I think the Muses are degraded 
when they are made the handmaids of sensuality. Perhaps it may be the opinion 
of a young man; but I think that the old system of heroic attachment, with all its 
attendant notious of honour and spotlessness, was, in the end, calculated to promote 
the interests of the human race; for though it produced a temporary alienation 
of mind, perhaps bordering on insanity, yet with the very extravagance and 
madness of the sentiments there were inwoven certain imperious principles of 
virtue and generosity, which would probably remain after time had evaporated 
the heat of passion, and sobered the luxuriance of a romantic imagination, T 
think, therefore, a man of song is rendering the community a service when he 
displays the ardour of manly affection in a pleasing light; but certainly we need 
no incentives to the irregular gratification of our appetites. And I should think it 
@ punishment he could not complain of who holds forth.the allurements of illicit 
pleasures In amiable and seductive colours, should his wife, his sister, or his child, 
fall a victim to the licentiousness he has been instrumental in infusing.” : 
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popular, it is, such as it is, among the least objectionable on the 
ground of immoral tendency. We trust the superficial splendor of 
the descriptive part will divert attention from the false sentiments 
and dangerous character of its dark interior; and we think it 
due to this highly-gifted young nobleman to say, that we do not 
think he writes with any design to make us unhappy or unprin- 
cipled. Some homage is occasionally paid to virtue; and when 
religion or morality suffer by his pen, the wound does not seem 
to be deliberately aimed, but to come from a hand obsequious to 
every impulse of undisciplined feeling and distempered fancy. 
We are glad to extricate Lord Byron from the charge, in which 
some of our poetical countrymen are involved,—of premeditated 
malice against the soul; from that charge, so eloquently elucidated 
in the Rambler, in a passage so apt to our purpose, that we must 
beg our reader’s excuse for introducing it here, as some may not 
remember it, and as it deserves never to be forgotten. ‘ By 
the instantaneous violence of desire, a good man may sometimes 
-be surprised before reflection can come to his rescue; when the 
appetites have strengthened their influence by habit, they are 
not easily resisted or suppressed; but for the frigid villany of 
studious Haven for the calm malignancy of laboured impiety, 
what apology can be invented? what punishment can be ade- 
quate to the crime of him who retires to solitudes for the refine- 
ment of debauchery; who tortures his fancy and ransacks his 
memory, only that he may leave the world less virtuous than he 
found it; that he may intercept the hopes of the rising gene- 
ration, and spread snares for the soul with greater dexterity ?” 

We will now present to our readers a few of those passages 
which have seemed to us to possess the most poetical merit; and 
though we are sorry that one of those which wears the livery of 
the poet’s mind should be the first to present itself, yet we 
cannot impartially refuse it a place among the selected testi- 
monies of the writer’s genius. 


“ But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— : 

A tone of music,—summer’s eve—or spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 


‘© And how and why we know not, nor can trace | 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, € 
But feel the shock renew d, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
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Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold—the changed—perchance the dead—anew, 
The mourn’d, the the lost—too many !—yet 
| (P. 14, 15. 


From this picture of gloom we find a sort of repose in re- 
sorting to the majestic scenery of truth and nature which his 
descriptive pencil has the power of bringing before us. If the 
reader feels with us, he will think that there is all the eloquence 
of poetry in the following exquisite passage : 

“‘ The moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine height 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air-an island of the blest ! 


“ A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows. 
« Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
Irom the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
[ts mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray.” 
(P. 16, 17.) 
The description of the river of Clitumnus, between Foligno 
and Spoleto, and the beautiful fall of its waters, has scarcely any 
thing of the same kind to match with it in the range of poetry. 
We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of giving the whole pas- 
sage to the reader. | 


* * And on thy happy shore a temple still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 


Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
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Thy current’s calmness; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 
Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, chance, some scatter d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 


“« Pass not unblest the Genius of the place! 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, ’tis his; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 
If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean | 
With Nature’s baptism,—’tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 


“« The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 

' That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


«« And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald :—how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent ! 


«“¢ To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, through the vale :—Look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract. 
(P. 36—38.) 


The image presented us of ancient Rome is full of moral 
magnificence, and with this we will conclude our extracts; which, 
though numerous, will not, we think, be thought too numerous 


“Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and controul 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 


‘ 
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What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


‘¢ The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago ; 
The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? | 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 
“‘ The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb’d the capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site :— 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, “ here was, or is,” where all is doubly night ?” 
(P. 42, 43.) 


One of the most general and obvious faults of this poem of 
Childe Harold is, that it is altogether without design or arrange- 
ment. It is also too long for so desultory a performance. With- 
out something to lead attention forward, some progressive chain 
of interest, a reader is apt to become languid even amidst vigour 
and variety. But for the most part, in compositions of this loose 
texture, the languor of the reader is justified by the repetitions 
of the writer. When a man is rambling without ultimate pur- 
pose or destination, it is natural, and hardly avoidable, for him 
to re-tread his steps; and Lord Byron was the more in danger 
of so doing from the morbid bias of his mind. So long a poem, 
without integrity of plan, or progress of action, with no deve- 
lopment of any leading idea, without point, and without moral, 
maintains but a feeble hold upon the attention,.and has no 
power of engrossing the reader. Indeed, his Lordship seems 
utterly incapable of all scheme and design in poetry; his strength 
seems to lie in talking of himself, except where the local magic of 
the scenery dilates his thoughts, and relieves him from the op- 
pression of self, and the prison of his own mind. But even on 
these occasions the scene may rather be said to be full of Lord 
Byron, than Lord Byron of the scene. His descriptions are 
often mere expansions of himself; and of this we complain ; for 
though it may be permitted to an author to transfuse something 


of the colouring of his own mind into his representations of 
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natural objects, it is beyond the privilege of any poet, still bor- 
rowing our image from the painter’s art, to a himself in the 
foreground of every landscape. We should enjoy Lord Byron’s 
poetry much more if it were not for Lord Byron himself: he 
obstructs others and himself also: he stands full in his own 
light, we will not say, by turning his back upon heaven, but 
certainly by placing himself in a wrong position for seeing or 
displaying the truth. 

Of the melancholy of this poem, we have said enough, as far 
as it arises out of the circumstances of the poet. Where it is 
suggested by the locality and features of the scene described, it 


is still neither a sublime nor a moral melancholy. It is far from 
that spiritual mood 


‘© Which wings the soul and points her to the skies.” 


The feelings which it incorporates are more like the stings of 
an unrepentant conscience than the depressions of benevolent 
sensibility. It seems to be of a sort, that, if it wins us from our- 
selves, brings us no nearer to God: it leaves us bleeding from 
the rupture of the ligament which associates us to the world, 
without carrying us where alone the balsam is supplied that can 
cure the wound. 

The taste of this poem is classical, and sufficiently oy jae by 
learning, without being disfigured by pedantry ; and though we 
have it upon his own confession, that the poet suffered the time 
spent at school to pass without much profit, yet it appears suffi- 
ciently clear that he has so availed himself of” subsequent oppor- 
tunities, as to make up for his early neglect. His descriptions 
of the Venus and Apollo, those purest and most perfect remains 
of ancient sculpture, glow with the fervours of classic enthu- 
siasm, and leave behind, in the general vigour of the sketch, 
however exceptionable on certain grounds some parts of it may 
be thought, all the tributes which we have seen paid by poetry 
to its sister art. ‘The broken piles and scattered fragments of 
the eternal city, her rivers, and sites, and hills,—all that remains 
to remind us of what once was deemed imperishable, and now 
has nothing but a name, or a trace, and that dubious, Lord Byron 
has touched with such admirable force and feeling, as to leave 
us nothing to wish, except that he would wake for ever from the 
feverish dreams of a morbid temperament, and consign his facul- 
ties to subjects more agreeable to the lofty vocation of his 

nius. 

Of the harmony of the verse we cannot help observing that 
it suffers but too often either from an incorrectness of ear, Or 
from a strange affectation in the poet. We have said much, in 
our former reviews, of the advantages and disadvantages of. 
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the Spenser stanza, of its loose and luxuriant harmony, and 
the play it allows for the dilatation of thought and imagery, as 
well as its tendency to debilitating expansion; but there is a 
difficulty in the structure and modulation of this verse which 
has scarcely been enough noticed. The flow of the lines 
must have a certain briskness imparted to them, or they will be 
continually settling into prose; and whenever they assume this 
heavy and interrupted motion, there is no style which ag | can 
assume more disagreeable in its effect on the ear. Lord Byron 
is occasionally, and not unfrequently, entirely negligent of mea- 
sure, and this neglect is oftenest » am in the concluding line, 
in which the thought is finished and condensed, and which 
therefore requires the greatest assistance from majesty of sound. 
A pretty strong illustration of this remark occurs in the 12th 
stanza, which runs as follows: 


‘*¢ The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns-— 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt ; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt ; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo} 
Th’ octogenagian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.” (P. 9.) 
The two last lines of the stanza just cited are in the worst 
ible taste, and surely the recollection of the exclamation of 
the Highlander, ‘* Oh for an hour of old Dundee!” affords no 
apology, as the learned commentator appears to think in the 
= ms page 118, to these two miserable ney The 31st stanza 
en us: 


“ Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fame.” 
And the 139th as follows: 
** Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot ;” 


ay again immediately followed by a line still more imprac- 


“‘ I see before me the gladiator lie.” 
The 19th stanza thus begins: 
“I can re-people with the past—and of.” 


Some few vulgarisms occasionally occur, as “ 
shalt and must.” 4 
~. But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime.” 
In aiming at strength it is not uncommon to drop into vul- 
garity; but as the attempt is laudable, criticism ought not to be 
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severe; we shall therefore exhibit no more of these failures, 
which are not numerous enough to affect the — character 
of the poem. Upon the whole, though we do not think that 
after a few years shall have passed, this greatest work of Lord 
Byron will often be taken down from the shelf, yet we have no 
doubt of its having obtained that immortality for the poet which 
sometimes, alas! is the poet’s supreme and solitary hope. 


To the notes and illustrations which have been added by Mr. 
Hobhouse we are indebted for some useful information; and if 
we judge of his accuracy by the blame he casts upon other tra- 
vellers through the same region, who have communicated their 
observations to the public, we must esteem it very highly. The 
late Mr. Eustace, the author of the Classical ‘Tour through Italy, 
comes in for the largest share of this liberal distribution of cen- 
sure. ‘The principal attack upon him is made in the last note 
contained in the same volume with the fourth canto. Should 
we at any time change our literary position, and from critics 
become authors, we think we should be desirous that all whose 
critical wrath we should happen to fall under, should give vent 
to that wrath in compositions on a par with this note. Mr. 
Eustace’s book has been discovered by this annotator to be 
written in a bad style, and, to evince his own competency to 
decide on such a subject, he thus expresses his opinion: — 


“The style which one person thinks cloggy and cumbrous, and 
unsuitable, may be to the taste of others, and such may experience 
some salutary excitement in ploughing through the periods of the 
Classical Tour. It must be said, however, that polish and weight are 
apt to beget an expectation of value. It is amongst the pains of the 
damned to toil up a climax with a huge round stone.” (Note to 
stanza clxxiv. p. 230, 231.) 


In attacking the deficiencies of style in another, we should be 
specially careful of our own; and if our utmost pains are inca- 
pable of reaching either correctness or grace, our next care 
should be to repress our own pruriency towards criticism. Mr. 
Hobhouse is an ingenious and entertaining traveller; and we 
recollect with gratitude the pleasure with which we read and 
reviewed his four through Albania, and other provinces of 
‘Turkey; but as a critic, and arbiter of taste in composition, we 
must confess ourselves to entertain of him a low estimate. The 
passage which we have above extracted, from his note on the 174th 
stanza, is of an inferior standard in sense and expression; and it 
moreover indicates that sort of comfortable self-complacency 
which is but too apt to issue in the ridiculous. The salut 
excitement of ploughing, and the cloggy substances which the 
plough encounters, begetting an expectation of value by polish 
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and weight, and the damned toiling up a climax with a huge: 
round stone, are phrases forming by their assemblage one of the 
most difficult passages in English literature, and we should think 
scarcely translatable into any other language without the loss of 
much of its vernacular strength. The play upon the words 
“ took” and mistook,” in the same note, is very trivial, and 


is moreover incorrect, as the disjunctive “ or” between the. 


words supposes a difference in their meaning as there applied ; 
whereas those words must necessarily, in the place they occur, 
have the same force. There are other inelegances and faults 
very visible in this hostile note. ‘ The Classical Tour,” says 
Mr. Hobhouse, * has every characteristic of a mere compilation 
of former notices, strung together upon a very slender thread of 
personal observation, and swelled out,” &c. Mr. Hobhouse 
also talks of ‘the enticing method of instruction conveyed by 
the perpetual introduction of some Gallic Helot to reel and 
bluster before the rising generation,” which enticing method he 
imputes to poor Mr. Eustace. ‘The note we have been animad- 
verting upon may be taken as a pretty fair specimen of the general 
style of the annotations and illustrations which Mr. Hobhouse 
has accumulated upon the Childe Harold: it is extremely pon- 
derous and spiritless, with a certain air of gaiety, and affectation 
of smartness, which become habitual in most men who have begun 
ata beardless age to make discoveries of great errors in the rest of 
the world, and have learned stoutly to decide against all the 
opinions of their grandfathers. With respect to Mr. Eustace, 
though we are far from subscribing to his general sentiments, 
either in religion or politics, yet so superior do we think his 
manner of writing to that of Mr. Hobhouse, that though we. 
are not tempted to say of him as Tully did of Plato, that we had 
rather err with him than think rightly with Mr. Hobhouse; yet: 
we will say, that notwithstanding he may have mistaken a cypress 
for a pine, or even covered the cupola of St. Peter’s with lead 
instead of copper, we would still infinitely rather read over 
again the Classical Tour through Italy, than the Historical 
Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of the Childe Harold. | 

Mr. Eustace is admitted by Mr. Hobhouse to be a person 
attached to virtue and liberty, and of a gentlemanly spirit; and 
yet in the very page before he had observed, that Mr. Rivets is’ 
very seldom to be trusted even when he speaks of objects which he 
must be vgmasaa to have seen. And again, “ His errors, from 
the simple exaggeration to the downright mistatement, are so 
frequent as to induce a suspicion, that he had either never visited 
the spots described, or ” (and here again is the a bape i with- 


out any alternative sense) ‘ had trusted to the fidelity of former 
writers,” Ai. 
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But is Mr. Hobhouse quite sure that Mr. Eustace’s * Anti- 

allican Philippics ” have produced no feeling in his mind un- 
levwnithle to a fair judgment on his merits. Mr. Eustace, to be 
sure, has evinced a very hearty hatred ot the French and of 
Buonaparte; and so contrary is this sentiment to that of Lord 
Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, that the latter gentleman seems 
hardly capable of forgiving him, notwithstanding he has decided, 
in his chapter on Florence, in favour of a republican form of 
government. ‘The meaning, indeed, of these gentlemen would 
be quite inexplicable, if we were to regard them at once as the 
lovers of liberty, and the advocates of the usurper of the French 
throne; but when we consider Buonaparte as the “ champion 
and child of Jacobinism,” the two professions are reconciled. 
A man may reasonably embrace the principles of the French 
revolution, and the tyranny to which it conducted. If this 
has been the effect of the new mind created among us (for 
we must say it is quite new,—that turn of thought which has 
induced British-born subjects to look upon the victory of Wa- 
terloo as disastrous is quite new,—it has never existed before the 
French revolution in the ancient or modern history of man,) 
it is impossible to say how far the perversion of sentiment may 
extend itself, and whether any moral or even literary subject is 
clear of its contaminating influence. 

Mr. Hobhouse does not give us the trouble of inferring and 
conjecturing his political principles. But we do not know whe- 
ther the term “ principles” is properly descriptive of what 
passes in this gentleman’s mind on the great question of govern- 
ment. From the manner in which he expresses himself we are 
quite sure that ten years more will not pass over his head without 
effecting a great change in his politics; for an effusion more 
puerile, more untempered, more rash, more empty of thought, 
we scarcely have met with among scholars of the first year at 
Oxford or Cambridge than the passage which follows: 

“‘ No civil tranquillity can compensate for that perpetual submission, 
not to laws but persons, which must be required from the subjects of 
the most limited monarchy. The citizens of the worst regulated re- 
eo must feel a pride, and may indulge a hope superior to all the 

lessings of domestic peace, and of what is called established order, 
another word for durable servitude. The struggles for supreme though - 
temporary power amongst those of* an equal condition, give birth to 
all the nobler energies of the mind, and find space for their unbounded 
exertion. Under a monarchy, however well attempered, the chief 
motive for action must be altogether wanting, or feebly felt, or cau- 
tiously encouraged. Duties purely ministerial, honours derived from 
an individual, may be meritoriously performed, may be gracefully 
worn; but, as an object of ambition, they are infinitely below the 
independent control of our fellow-citizens, and perhaps scarcely fur- 
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nish a compensation for entire repose. The natural love of distinction 
on any terms may push us into public life; but it palsies our efforts, 
it mortifies our success, ggg to feel that in such a career, al- 
though a failure is disgraceful, a victory is inglorious ; 

* Vincere inglorium—atteri sordidum.’ 


These are the sentiments of Agricola and the words of Tacitus, and 
bespeak the real value of the subordinate dignity, which is all that can 
be attained under a Domitian or under a Trajan, under the worst or 
under the best of princes.” (P. 196, 197.) 


We are not so inexperienced in men as to suppose that we can 
reform Mr. Hobhouse, who is himself a great reformer, if, 
indeed, anything short of revolution will content him; but, in 
the name of decency, religious decency ! by every consideration 
that interests or affects the soul and eternity! we do urge Mr. 
Houbhouse to expunge from his book, if it arrives at a second 
edition, the note in p. 150, and so much of the text as that note 
re ts. 

e will now produce a few passages from the Historical II- 
lustrations, which we think will afford entertainment to the 
reader, that we may not be accused of a disposition too didac- 
tical, or an unwillingness to do justice to Mr. Hobhouse’s eru- 
dition, or his powers of exciting interest or imparting instruction. 
‘The approach to, and the entrance into Rome, are, in our judg- 
ment, well depicted in the following description : 


‘«« From his first view of Soracte he rapidly advances upon Rome, 
the approach to which soon brings him upon debateable ground. At 
Civita Castellana he will find himself amongst the Veians when in the 
market-place of Leo the Tenth, but going on to the town bridge he 
is told by Pius the Sixth that he is at Falerium. After he has caught 
the first view of St. Peter’s from the height beyond Baccano, he hopes 
that the remaining fifteen miles may furnish him at every other step 
with some sign of his vicinity to Rome: he palpitates with expec- 
tation, and gazes eagerly on the open undulating dells and plains, 
fearful lest a fragment of an aqueduct, a column, or an arch, should 
escape his notice. 

“ Gibbets garnished with black withered limbs, and a monk in a 
vetturino’s chaise, may remind him that he is approaching the modern 
capital: but he descends into alternate hollows, and winds up hill after 
hill with nothing to observe except the incorrectness of the last book 
of travels, which will have talked to him of the flat, bare, dreary waste 
he has to pass over before arriving at the Eternal City.” (P. 45, 46.) 


** The downs which the traveller has past, after leaving Monterosi, 
sink into green shrubby dells as he arrives within five or six miles of 
Rome. The Monte Mario stretches forward its high woody platform 
on the right. The distant plain of the Tyber and the Campagna, to 
the left, is closed by the Tiburtine and Alban hills. In the midst 
Rome herself, wide spreading from the. Vatican to the pine-covered 
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Pincian, is secn at intervals so far apart as to appear more than a single 
city. Arrived at the banks of the Tyber, he does not find the muddy 
insignificant stream which the disappointments of overheated expec- 
tations have described it, but one of the finest rivers in Europe, now 
rolling through a vale of gardens, and now sweeping the base of swell- 
ing acclivities clothed with wood, and crowned with villas and their 
evergreen shrubberies. ‘The gate of the city is seen immediately on 
crossing the river at the end of a vista two miles in length; and the 
suburb is not composed of mean dwellings, but a fine road with a 
wide pavement passes between the walls of vineyards and orchards, 
with here and there neat summer-houses, or arched gateways rising on 
either hand. and becoming move frequent with the nearer approach to 
the city. The Flaminian gate, although it is thought unworthy of 
Rome and Michiel Angelo, will content those who are not fastidious. 
An entrance, not an arch of triumph, is sufficient for the modern 
capital. The stranger, when within that gate, may ascend at once b 
the new road winding up the Pincian mount, and enjoy from that emi- 
nence the view of a city, which, whatever may be the faults of its 
architectural details, is, when seen in the mass, incomparably the 
handsomest in the world. The pure transparent sky above him will 
seem made, as it were, to give brilliancy to the magnificent pros 
below. The new climate will indeed add much to his delight; for, 
although amongst those branches of the Apennines which approach 
within forty miles of the city, he may have been chilled by the rigours 
of a Lombard sky, he is no sooner in the plain of the Tyber, than his 
spirits expand in an atmosphere, which, in many seasons, preserves an 
unsullied lustre and exhilarating warmth from the rains of autumn 
to the tempests of the vernal equinox. What has been said and sung 
of the tepid winter of Italy is not intelligible to the north of Rome ; 
but in that divine city, for some transport may be allowed to the recol- 
lection of all its attractions, we assent to the praises of Virgil, and feel 
his poetry to have spoken the language of truth. 


* Hic ver assiduum atque alienis mensibus wstas.’ * 


This must have been written at Rome. The banks of his frozen 
Mincio would have inspired no such rapture. But not the superb 
structures of the modern town, nor the happy climate, have made 
Rome the country of every man and “the city of the soul.” The 
education which has qualified the traveller of every nation for that 
citizenship which is again become, in one point of view, what it once 
was, the portion of the whole civilized world, ow oa for him at 
Rome enjoyments independent of the city and inhabitants about him, 
and of all the allurements of site and climate. He will have already 
peopled the banks of the Tyber with the shades of Pompey, Constan- 
tine, and Belisarius, and the other heroes of the Milvian bridge. The 
first footstep within the venerable walls will have shewn him the name 
and the magnificence of Augustus, and the three long narrow streets 
branching from this obelisk, like the theatre of Palladio, will have 
imposed upon his fancy with an air of antiquity congenial to the soil. 
Even the mendicants of the country, asking alms in Latin prayers, and 
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the vineyard gates of the suburbs inscribed with the ancient language,’ 
may be allowed to contribute to the agreeable delusion. Of the local 
sanctity which belongs to Athens, Rome, and Constantinople, the two 
first may be thought to anyon perhaps, an equal share. The latter 
is attractive chiefly for that site which was chosen for the retreat, and 
became the grave of empire. The Greek capital may be more precious 
in the eyes of the artist, and, it may be, of the scholar, but yields to the 
magnitude, the grandeur, and variety of the Roman relics. The robe 
of the Orientals has spread round Athens an air of antique preservation, 
which the European city, and the concourse of strangers, have partially 
dispelled from Rome. But the required solitude may be occasionally 
found amongst the vaults of the Palatine, or the columns of the great 
Forum itself. Ancient and modern Rome are linked together like the 
dead and living criminals of Mezentius. The present town may be 
easily forgotten amidst the wrecks of the ancient metropolis ; and a 
spectator on the tower of the capitol may turn from the carnival throngs 
of the Corso, to the contiguous fragments of the old city, and not 
behold a single human being. The general effect of such a prospect 
may be felt by any one; and ignorance may be consoled by hearing 
that a detailed examination must be made the study rather of a life 
than of a casual visit.” (P. 46—50.) 


The reader may also be entertained by a portion of Mr. Hob- 
house’s account of the Coliseum. 


* ¢ Quandiu stabit Colyszeus, stabit Roma; quando cadet Colyszus, 
cadet et Roma; quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus.’ These 
words are quoted by Mr. Gibbon * as a proof that the Coliseum was 
entire when seen by the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims at the end of the 
seventh or the beginning of the eighth century. At the same time, 
as they extended their admiration to Rome, which was then partially 
asc, id it is not impossible that the amphitheatre may have been in’ 
some degree dilapidated even in that early period. 

** The fire which, about the year 219, destroyed the upper wooden 
works, in which, amongst other conveniences, there were brothels, 
occasioned the repairs of Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus and 
Gordian; and the frequency of such restorations may be concluded 
from the different forms and materials lately discovered in the exca- 
vations of the substructures of the area. Mention is made of a fire 
under Decius. It was certainly in all its glory in the reign of Probus, 
and the seven hundred wild beasts, and the six hundred gladiators 
which he exhibited at once, could not occupy a twelfth part of the 


* Cap. baxi, tom. xii. oct. p. 419, One of the most picturesque descriptions of 
the effect of the Coliseum is given by Ammian, who calls it a solid mass of stone- 
work, to whose summit the human eye can scarcely reach. “ Amphitheatri molem 
solidatam lapidis Tiburtini compage, ad cujus summitatem visio humana 
conscendit,” lib, xvi, cap. x. p. 145; a structure where there was sitting-room 
for 81,000 spectators, besides place for more than 22,000 others, was the first 
amphitheatre of the kind ever raised, for that of Statilius Taurus is not to be 
reckoned, Pompey’s theatre, a hollowed mountain, was also the first theatre made 


of stone, ~The Romans in both these works rose at once to perfection; the effect 
was instantly discovered to be insurpassable. 
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arena. The number of wild beasts which might stand together in this 
arena has been calculated to be ten thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-nine ; so that it may be no exaggeration to say, that Titus 
showed the Roman people five thousand in one day; or that Probus, 
unica misstone, exhibited four thousand ostriches, bats, deer, ibexes, 
wild sheep, and other graminivorous animals, amidst a forest which had 
been transplanted into the amphitheatre. Perhaps it is not to be 
understood that they were slain at once. 

“ ‘The Coliseum was struck by lightning in the reign of Constantine, 
but repaired; for the laws for abolishing gladiatorial shows were not 
observed until the reign of Honorius; and even after that period, men 
fought with wild beasts, which seems to have been the original purpose 
of the amphitheatre, rather than the combats of gladiators. The 
fighting and hunting continued at least until the end of Theodoric’s 
reign, in 526, and the seats of the principal senators were jealously 
preserved. Maffei had heard of an inscription mentioning a restoration 
by that monarch, but was not able to find such a record. As there is 
no notice of his repairs, and as his admiration of it is particularly 


specified, the dilapidation of the structure could not have been begun 
either by Alaric or Genseric.” (P. 263—266.) 


Some particulars respecting the Forum of Trajan are presented 
to our notice by Mr. Hobhouse, which we will lay before our 
readers as entitled to engage their attention. 


“« It may have been seen from former remarks, that at an early pe- 
riod, which cannot exactly be fixed, the Forum of Trajan, the noblest 
structure of all Rome, had partaken of the general desolation. From 
the moment we find a church there, we may be sure the destruction 
had begun. ‘This was as early as the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and as that church was probably built not on the ancient floor- 
ing, the soil had already buried the ground plan of the Forum. ~ The 
three churches, and the three towers raised by Boniface VIII., as well 
as the two hundred houses which were levelled with the ground by 
Paul III. in 1536, were on the modern level, and as their date must 
have gone back to the foundation of the churches, we may fairly pro- 
nounce that long previously to the twelfth century the base of the 
Quirinal had begun to assume its ancient form ere it had been cleared 
away by the subjects of Trajan. | 

‘“* Paul ILI. opened the base of the column, and in the time of Flami- 
nius Vacca, an arch was dug from under ground, perhaps in the pon- 
tificate of the same pope, and the flooring of the Forum was disco- 
vered, but immediately shut up again. The late excavation enables 
us at last to tread the floor of ancient Rome. The replacing the 
fragments of the columns on their bases, and the judicious arrange- 
ment of the other marbles, has created an effect little inferior to the 
wonders of Pompej. The stranger must be much struck witlf the 
massive Greek dimensions of the fragments, when compared with the 
space in which so many buildings were raised. Here we have a forum 
with its porticoes, and statues, and tribunals ; a basilica, with a double 
internal portico on every side; a quadrangular court, or atrium, also 
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adorned with enormous columns ; two libraries ; a triumphal arch ; 
the great column and the portion of a temple, crowded into a space 
not so considerable as one of our smallest London squares. What- 
ever the earth covered of these magnificent structures is now exposed 
to view, and the remnants are sufficient to shew what must be the 
subterranean riches of Rome. We may find it difficult to account for 
there being so much or so little left. Buildings composed of columns 
were certain to be soon despoiled for the service of niodern edifices: 
but the flooring and some of the many fragments are so perfect as to 
make the sudden burial of some parts of the city more probable than 
the gradual decay. The bronzed statues had, however, been pre- 
viously removed, if such an accident did overwhelm the Forum, for 
none were found. The head of the colossal statue of Trajan was ex- 
tant in the sixteenth century.” (P.221—224.) 


We cannot omit the account of the flagellation as a curious 
specimen of the permanence and vital hold of folly and super- 
stition, where real and operative religion has no place in the 
heart. 


«« The reader may not object to a short account of this extraordinar 
exercise, such as it is now admininistered in the oratory of the Padre 
Caravita and in another church at Rome. 

“« The ceremony takes place at the time of vespers. It is preceded 
by a short exhortation, during which a bell rings, and whips, that is, 
strings of knotted whip-cord, are distributed quietly amongst such of 
the audience as are on their knees in the middle of the nave. Those 
resting on the benches come to edify by example only. Ona second 
bell, the candles are extinguished, and the former sermon having 
ceased, a loud voice issues from the altar, which pours forth an ex- 
hortation to think of unconfessed, or unrepented, or unforgiven 
crimes. This continues a sufficient time to allow the kneelers to 
strip off their upper garments: the tone of the preacher is raised more 
loudly at every word, and he vehemently exhorts his hearers to re- 
collect that Christ and the martyrs suffered much more than whipping 
— Shew, then, your penitence—shew your sense of Christ’s sacrifice— 
shew it with the whip.” The flagellation begins. The darkness, the 
tumultuous sounds of blows in every direction—“ Blessed Virgin 
Mary, pray for us!” bursting out at intervals—the persuasion that 
you are surrounded by atrocious culprits and maniacs, who know of 
an absolution for every crime—the whole situation has the effect of 
witchery, and so far from exciting a smile fixes you to the spot in a 
trance of restless horror, prolonged beyond expectation or bearing. 

«« The scourging continues ten or fifteen minutes, and when it sounds 
as if dying away, a bell rings, which seems to invigorate the penitents, 
for the lashes beat about more thickly than before. Another bell 
rings, and the blows subside. At a third signal the candles are re- 
lighted, and the minister who has distributed the disciplines, collects 
them again with the same discretion ; for the performers, to do them 
justice, appear to be too much ashamed of their transgressions to 
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make a shew of their penance, so that it is very difficult to say whether 
even your next neighbour has given himself the lash or not. 

‘‘ The incredulous or the humourist must not suppose that the 
darkness favours evasion. ‘There can be no pleasantry in doing that 
which no one sees, and no merit can be assumed where it is not 
known who accepts the disciplines. The flagellation does peray 
take place on the naked skin ; and this ferocious superstition, of whic 
antiquity can furnish no example, has, after being once dropt, been 
revived as a salutary corrective of an age of atheism. The former 
processions of flagellants have not been yet renewed, but the crowds 
which frequent the above ceremony, leave no doubt that they would 
be equally well attended. 

“ Such an innovation may be tolerated, and perhaps applauded, in 
the days of barbarism, when the beating of themselves was found the 
only expedient to prevent the Italians from the beating of each other ; 
but the renewal of it at this period must induce us to fear that the 
gradual progress of reason is the dream of philanthropy, and that a 
considerable portion of all societies, in times the most civilized as well 
as the most ignorant, is always ready to adopt the most unnatural belief, 
and the most revolting practices. It is singular, however, that the 
humane Pius and the intelligent Cardinal-secretary, do not perceive 
the objectionable part of an institution which was prohibited at its first 
rise by some of the wisest Italian yrinces, and is now allowed no- 
where but at Rome.” (P. 320-323.) 


What Mr. Hobhouse calls an essay on the present literature 
of Italy, does not quite deserve to be so called. It is a meagre 
collection of the anecdotal biography of a few recent authors, 
combined with little skill, and. commented upon without per- 
spicacity or vigour. We had not seen that ripeness of judgment, 
indeed, in any of Mr. Hobhouse’s compositions which could 
induce an expectation in our minds of his success in such an 
undertaking. We wish we could impose a few years of silence 
and meditation, or at least of hesitation, on our young gentle- 
men just emerging from their collegiate discipline. ‘The years 
which succeed should rather be years of preparation than deci- 
sion, and then instead of seeking for the confirmation of opinions 
already formed, they would for some time be employed in laying 
up the materials of comparison, and the elements of sound judg- 
ment. ‘laste, and literary discernment, as well as politics, and 
even religion itself, are all obstructed by an education too much 
accelerated. Whether this remark may apply to the case of Lord 
Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, we will not presume without more 
knowledge of facts to assert; but we do suspect that muth of 
that ‘etourderie’ of sentiment, which seems to us to abound 
both in the poet and his illustrator, has arisen from the tone of 
thinking and deciding, acquired from foreign travel undertaken 
upon too narrow a foundation of reading and observation. In 
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no part of the historical illustrations do we trace the mark of a 
mature and moderate mind; and the essay on Italian litera- 
ture is less than the rest entitled to our esteem. If our room 
would allow us, we think we could point out much inconsistency, 
and some imbecility, in this part of the volume; but this long 
article must come to its end. Our duty has been a painful one ; 
nothing in either of the works we have been reviewing afford us 
a hope of our ever being made better or wiser by the intellectual 
exertions of either of these friends. Of the two we look towards 
Lord Byron with less despair than towards Mr. Hobhouse. 
His mind seems less stiffened in its persuasions; and his per- 
suasions somewhat less intemperate; of the two also he is 
much the more important, as being, we think, many cubits higher 
in the stature of his capacity. The staff of his spear is like a 
weaver’s beam, and one bearing a shield goes before him. 
Against this giant and his armour-bearer, however, we have a 
humble assurance in our minds that God will stilt appropriate the 
victory to those who rely on his protection, believe in his word, 
and contend with his weapons. 


Ant. I1.—INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON MANNERS 
AND LITERATURE. 


De UInfluence des Femmes sur la Littérature Francoise, comme 
Protectrices des Lettres, et comme Auteurs: ou Précis de 0 Histoire 


des Femmes Francoises les plus célebres. Par Madame de Genlis. 
pp. 370. Paris. 


WE have thought proper to recur to this subject, already 
considered in an earlier part of our Journal; because we feel 
that the state of society, at this juncture, imparts to it a fresh 
interest, and claims for it a fuller exposition. The proper in- 
fluence of women on literature is not, as Madame de Genlis 
would seem to suppose, to be deduced from the records of the 
celebrity of certain distinguished females in the worlds of fashion 
and letters: it cannot even be taken safely from the books which 
they have written; far less from those which have been written 
concerning them. Madame de Stael, we think, is correct in her 
observation, that, * in a those works which have been com- 
posed since the restoration of letters, one may remark, in every 


page, certain sentiments which had no existence, as it were, in 
the heart, before women were admitted to civil equality. Gene- 
rosity, valour, and humanity, have each, in certain respects, 
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taken new and more enlarged acceptations since that epoch,” 
A new set of natures having been permitted to disclose themselves, 
a new and powerful influence was, of course, brought to act upon 
the mind; and this influence, extending itself universally, like 
the effects of the atmosphere, demands to be taken into account, 
as a principal agent, in all the moral phenomena that can become 
the subject of inquiry.. It is certainly to be considered as among 
the most active of those internal springs of society, that have 
been brought into playat a comparatively late date, and which have 
given a new form ‘aa character to what are termed the modern 
ages, by which they are visibly separated from that part of the 
series of our race which constitutes what we call the ancient 
world, 

This observation, however, must be taken in that spirit of 
liberal interpretation which can alone sustain the justice of any 
general principle, applied to the exposition of the history of 
human nature; including, as it does, exceptions, diversities, and 
modifications, without number. Individuals have existed in all 
times who have belonged rather to other eras than to their own ; 
and although the great moral divisions which denote the changes 
of time and place, are no less strongly marked than thenatural 
boundaries and varieties of mountains, rivers, and climates; 
although, in regarding the former, as well as the latter, from 
points that command their distinct effect, we recognize differences 
which cannot be reconciled, and dissimilarities which must not 
be confounded; yet, in following the long course of things, 
these characteristic features are often concealed from our eyes, 
and the gradations of the change are calculated to render us 
insensible to its reality. A French traveller, leaving his country 
during the last days of a very fine autumn, and entering italy as 
the winter commenced, exclaims against the error of those who 
represent the temperature of ‘Tuscany to be more mild than that 
of Paris: and much the same is the mistake of those who argue 
from a few scattered instances in ancient history to the general 
state of manners. The tenor of classical compositions sufficientl 
proves, that woman constituted among the ancients but a small 
part of what has been called the moral life of man. She produced, 
not unfrequently, a powerful effect on the passions: but she had 
little or no influence in forming the character. ‘The Achilles of 
Homer might be represented precisely as we find him delineated 
if Briseis had never existed or been his mistress: all that, in such 
a case, it would have been necessary to change, was the moving 
cause of the wrath of the hero. ‘The desire of a renown, to be 
hardly won by strength, courage, or genius, formed, amongst the 
ancients, the single spring of the most generous breasts: woman 
went for nothing in the calculations of ambition, aid lent but 
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little impulse to the flights of imagination. She might, it is true, 
be employed as an accessary to assist in developing those qualities 
of a hero which she had no share in forming; and which acquired 
little or no additional interest from her connexion with their 
display: she might also be employed as an accidental interruption, 
or diversion, to the course of great designs, and the tenor of 
decided characters, by affecting those sensations which have their 
origin in physical constitution. ‘The purposes of Jupiter, in 
regard to the Trojans, were shaken and swayed to different sides 
by Juno and by Venus; and this may, at first, seem to intimate 
that, in the opinion of Homer, female influence was boundless 
in its sphere of operation ; but the means made use of by these god- 
desses to back their suits, show that the bard had but very limited 
notions of the power of the sex, and lodged it entirely in what 
is by no means now considered its most honourable seat of em- 
pire. Itis a striking proof of the great difference between modern 
and ancient manners, in the point which we are considering, that 
woman was excluded as a spectator from the Olympic exercises ; 
where the skill, courage, and elegance of the youth of the other 
sex entered into such brilliant competition. The necessity usually 
alleged for this restriction might have been easily obviated, had 
tlre absence of the ladies been thought any great misfortune: on 
the other hand, contrast this fact with the animation and interest 
which the presence of females gave to the tournaments of the 
middle ages. At those superb satkeidies, where the hardihood 
and dexterity in arms, peculiar at that period to the West, were 
combined with an imitation of the parade and luxury which the 
knights of the crusades had witnessed in the East, the combatants 
felt every other motive to rivalry absorbed in the predominating 
anxiety to distinguish themselves in the eyes of the beauties b 
whoin they were surrounded ; and still more nearly to touch the 
heart of some one object of chivalrous devotion. But if woman 
formed any part of the reward of ancient valour, it was by falling 
into the hands of the successful warrior as a captive; and the 
consequence of her degraded condition was, that the full extent 
of the character of man, comprehending all the resources and 
varieties of its faculties, was not developed. : 
The footing on which the Grecian courtesans were placed at 
the most glorious epoch of the republic, is the circumstance that 
can be urged with the greatest appearance of force, as indicating 
that women exercised, in the classical ages, an influence on the 
minds of men superior to that which we have here attributed to 


‘them. Socrates, the most virtuous and judicious of heathen 


philosophers, frequented the house of Aspasia, not from a licen- 
tious motive, nor even in deference to the weakness of others, 
but in search of the elegant, learned, and polite conversation 
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which he was certain there to hear: desiring to meet with the 
best company of Athens, and to enjoy an entertainment in which 
philosophy and grace had equal shares; and in which, of course, 
the externals of decency must have been sedulously preserved. 
This undue estimation of a class of women essentially degraded, 
would appear less astonishing if we found it coupled with a 
general meee of that particular virtue to which the females in 

uestion had renounced all pretension, or even with an indif- 
Srence to the value of its strict observance. In the dark and 
uncertain state of moral knowledge in which the pagan world 
was immured, and in which it wandered from one absurdity and 
enormity to another, an arrangement of society may be conceived 
to have existed, in which domestic happiness, and the public 
peace, should have a less indispensable connexion with female 
chastity than in the nature of things they certainly possess. But 
such a system had no place in ancient Greece. At the period of 
which we are speaking, the wives and daughters of the Greeks 
were required to live ina state of seclusion; and they considered 
an almost total retirement as requisite to their respectability. 
They were taught to fear death less than violation, and to bury 
themselves in the gloomy silence of their homes; while the 
houses of those of their sex who had incurred all the penalties 
of disgrace, were thrown open as schools of learning, as well as 
temples of pleasure! ‘ Socrates and Pericles,” says a French 
author, “ met.of an evening at Aspasia’s (chex Aspasia), as St. 
Evremont and Condé met at Ninon’s.” As the ladies of this 
description in Greece were all proficients in music, the charms 
of sound were intermingled with literary criticism and _ political 
debate; and moralists and statesmen darpendi their wits by 
collision in those scenes of mental competition. ‘This is a state 
of manners to which we find no spree’ in modern times, unless 


it bein France; but there the line of separation between the 


courtesans and the mothers and wives has not been so carefully 
observed as in Greece. And the want of this reserve indicates 
as much deficiency in taste, as depravity of morals. ‘The Greeks 
possessed a very lively temperament: they were distinguished by 
a keen sensibility to the various forms of beauty; and they 
probably derived the perfection of their arts from their dispo- 
sition to pleasure. ‘These impulses drove them to seek gratifi- 
cation in a mixed society; where the rigid rules of their domestic 
life were respited in favour of an unrestrained and vivid com- 
munication between the sexes: but the convention which admitted 
of this intercourse was strictly limited to the women who chose 
to accept celebrity as a compensation for the loss of respectability. 
Vice, beyond the family boundary, was permitted to attire herself 
with attractions; buc within that sacred barrier she was regarded 
as odious, and enjoyed no toleration. 
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But however brilliant, and even commanding, may seem to 
have been the condition of a certain class of women, at this 
distinguished period of ancient history, the reader cannot fail to 
have already discovered good reasons for denying, that this 
condition affords any ground for supposing that the sex was 
then properly esteemed, or that it possessed that influence over 
man which is now its undisputed right, and which it prac- - 
tically exerts. The females who occupied the most important 
posts in society; who were most intimately connected with the 
interests of the citizens and the hopes of the state; who reared 
the children that were to become the strength of the common- 
wealth; and who presented, after all, in spite of the dazzling 
effect of the life led by their meretricious rivals, the model of 
female manners, according to the standard of honour established 
by public opinion, were, as we have seen, shut up in their houses, 
and educated in the narrowest notions, so as in a manner 
necessarily to repress the signs of character and the growth 
of sentiment. ‘Those who were excepted from this thwarting 
and impoverishing system, acquired the privilege at the expense 
of what constitutes the most powerful magic of their sex, as it is 
felt in the hearts of the other. Deprived of this charm, they 
might, as individuals, exercise a dominion over the passions, and 
excite admiration by their talents and accomplishments; but the 

lastic power of woman, the ceaseless and penetrating spirit of 
hie influence, is not manifested in such desultory and extraneous 
effects. In the Greek tragedies we never find the personal 
accomplishments and freedom of the courtesans taken adlvantiahe 
of to confer interest on female characters: their misfortunes as 
captives; their duty of obedience as wives and daughters ; their 
and torments as feeble beings; their degradation “as 
objects of sensual passion; their vindictiveness sou cunning as 
slaves and victims; such are the features that compose the picture 
of woman in these celebrated productions. 

Among the Romans, as it has been often observed, women 
possessed more of what can be called moral existence; but it was 
only in the interior of their families ‘that they obtained any 
ascendant. Their manners were reserved and austere : their virtues 
could ig ee be called the result of sentiment. They raised 
for the republic a race of labourers and soldiers, and made 
clothes for their husbands and children. Great pains were taken 
by the grave magistrates of Rome to preserve them in this state 
of negative virtue. It is well known that Cato the Censor struck 
off from the list of the senate a husband who had permitted 
himself to salute his wife in the presence of his daughter. This 
was paying no great compliment to the young lady; but when 
the mind is left unstored with knowledge, it is necessary to put 
the passions under strong restraint. When ‘the severity of the 
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republican institutions yielded to the progress of luxury and the 
innovations of tyranny, the regularity of female manners was 
displaced by the most frightful licentiousness. ‘This was carried 
to such a degree that the bounds of nature were overleaped, and 
the traces of humanity lost in the abyss of vice. About this 
period commenced the custom of praising women of rank after 
their death in public orations; and the most distinguished some- 
times received the honours of divinity. Mr. ‘Thomas, in his essay 
on the history of the female character, says it was then more 
easy to make a goddess than to find an honest woman. He 
notices that the appearances of female virtue which yet remained 
were of the artificial and forced kind, being the offspring of the 
stoical philosophy. Like the vices of the time, the virtues were 
unnatural. The most striking contrasts were thus displayed: 
excessive courage appeared by the side of extreme baseness ; and 
the most rigid austerity near the most dishonourable licence. The 
author whom we have just quoted, sketches in a lively manner 
the picture of Julia, the wife of the Emperor Severus; and it 
comes nearer a modern portrait than any other we meet with in 
ancient history; but indeed she lived on the very brink of modern 
times. She was witty and beautiful; always surrounded by 
philosophers and men of letters; sometimes changing paramours 
into savans, and sometimes savans into paramours. Her husband 
occupied a principal place in the group. She was the first and 
most shining object in all the most remarkable affairs of the day : 
in politics, pleasure, and science, her sway and example were 
omnipotent: her rank assisted her dispositions, and her dis- 
positions induced her to take every advantage of her rank: she 
played a brilliant part during her life; and her reputation after 
death, says the author, would have been complete had it but 
included virtue. 
Proceeding with this historian of the sex, we arrive at the 
third century of the Christian era, when a new and permanent 
rinciple began to act on the female character. Hitherto the 
limits of virtue, and the claims of decency, had varied according 
to systems of philosophy and views of policy. Lycurgus, as 
Montesquieu expresses it, took modesty from chastity itself; 
and the most virtuous girls of Sparta behaved in a eo that 
would cause the most vicious in worse times to blush. In fact 
the ancients had no steady principles, or certain guides, in regard 
even to the common moral duties: for although the words 
religion and deity are for ever in use among them ; yet, correctly 
speaking, they had no religion whatever. They transplanted to 
heaven the vices and caprices of earth; and regarded themselves 
either as the subjects of a fantastical and oligarchical tyranny, or 
of presiding deities, who betrayed their trust, ‘and left them to 
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themselves while they quaffed their nectar in heaven. Chris- 
tianity hore a very different character from its birth. It assumed 


at once the language and functions of supreme legislation. It 


yielded to nothing; it demanded that every thing should yield to 
its authority. ‘To women, as to men, it prescribed fixed and 
severe rules of conduct. It interfered with actions, nor stopped 
there: it extended its empire over the thoughts of the heart. 
Hitherto the loose and accidental circumstances of politics, 
climate, or other points of national condition, had given their 
character to the customs and laws and morals of countries; but 
the sacred legislation of an unerring system established itself 
as a single, equal, and universal power. It inculcated and in- 
spired contempt for what belonged alone to this world, and 
connected duty and self-esteem with another and a better. Hence 
originated a spiritual purity which had not before been even 
imagined. The soul became detached from the senses. Life 
was regarded as a combat, or at best a trial, rather than an 
enjoyment; and sanctity of manners ‘ extended itself as a veil 
over soc‘ety and over nature.” In the enthusiasm of these early 
transports, the mind, which, in this imperfect state, is destined 
for ever to prove its natural infirmity, became bewildered and 
lost. Wandering from the path of sober duty, it seemed deter- 
mined to recompense itself for the self-denials which it was 
commanded io exercise, by indulging the vain and _ heated 
visions of a distempered imagination. Hence the errors of the 
various ascetic systems, the vows of perpetual abstinence, the 
consecration of celibacy, and the indolent seclusion of monks 
and hermits. ‘ The whole East,” says Mosheim, “ was filled 
with a lazy set of mortals; who, abandoning all human con- 
nexions, advantages, pleasures, and affairs, wore out a languish- 
ing and miserable life amidst the hardships of want and various 
kinds of sufferin , in order to arrive at a more close and rapturous 
communion with God and angels.” ‘The women delivered them- 
selves up to these ill-regulated sacrifices with the ardour that might 
be expected from their characteristic sensibility. The doctors of 
the church became their eulogists, and inflamed their zeal. 
None was more eloquent in his admiration of the sex than St. 
Jerome; of whom it has been suggested, that his manners were 
probably more austere than his feelings. In Rome he had the 
most illustrious and beautiful women for his disciples; and man 

of the most devoted of these, having first rendered themselves 
mistresses of Hebrew, followed him into the desarts of Palestine 
to study the books of Moses. The influence of the most popular 
lecturer on chemistry never, we believe, extended further than 
this. It must not be overlooked, however, that the female sex 
also distinguished itself by its zeal for the truth, in a way far 
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more creditable to its discretion. It has justly been regarded as 
highly instrumental in the wide and rapid extension of Christ- 
ianity; and it has been well rewarded for its early faith and 
affection. By the side, and at the foot of the cross, women 
were always placed. It was women who went first in the 
morning, * while it was yet dark,” to weep over the sepulchre: 
they had been the earliest and warmest friends of him whom the 
mourned: they had washed his feet with tears, refreshed them 
with ointments, and dried them with their hair. The influence 
of his lessons has, as we have just said, well rewarded them, even 
on earth, for this devotion. The religion of Christ is incom- 
patible with the degradation of women; and it is admirably 
calculated to illustrate their proper virtues. Meekness, long- 
suffering, patience under injuries, humanity and perseverance in 
duty, even when it is most barren of reward; such are the 
dispositions inculcated by the Gospel ; such are the qualities that 
form the power and beauty of the female character, and which 
establish its ascendency in the heart of man, whatever advantage 
he may seem to take of the attributes that are peculiar to himself, 
Wherever this religion has prevailed, the omnia of the sex has 
been elevated; where it is yet rejected or unknown, woman 
remains insulted and oppressed. Christianity then is to be con- 
sidered as the principal source of that marked distinction between 
ancient and modern times to which we have adverted. It has 
opened to females that passage into society which was before shut 
against them by the brutality and ignorance of man: toit, there- 
fore, we owe that charm and expansion of life which their eman- 
cipation has conferred on civilized Europe. 

The operation of this great agent of human improvement 
became assisted by an event which would at first seem ill- 
calculated to promote the progress of softer manners, and to aid 
the development of the kind affections. We allude to the 
irruption of the barbarous nations of the North into the more 
Southern kingdoms, and their establishment of themselves in 
these countries as the masters of the soil, and the stock of the 
people. Mr. Heeren, a German professor, who has written 
some excellent works on the philosophical questions which 
history suggests, remarks, that ‘a religious respect for the sex, 
a sort of mystical fanaticism in love, belongs essentially to the 
Teutonic character.” There has always existed, in this regard, 
a remarkable difference between the North and the South: it 
was visible in their earliest and rudest respective conditions; and 
it is not obliterated to this day. The Scandinavian tribes always 
respected their women: in these wild and inclement regions 
females were never held in a state of restraint or seclusion ; the 
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the rewards of valour; and their presence inspired the efforts to 
deserve them. Love, considered as a sentiment, has always been 
a favourite theme of the Northern poets; and the heroes and 
hunters amongst these warlike people, roaming through their 
interminable forests, or bursting from their fastnesses on the 
affrighted refuse of the great empires of the South, regarded it as 
an honour and a duty to be submissive to their women. To 
this source, then, we owe first the spirit of chivalrous gallantry, 
and ultimately the practice of that polite gallantry which forms 
the most prominent feature in the present constitution of social 
intercourse. For this, among other reasons, it may be deemed 
happy for mankind, that the dominion of the Eastern man- 
ners and schools, which succeeded to the grandeur of ancient 
Rome, and which pretended a superiority over the barbarity of 
the West, was interrupted, and finally broken by the violent 
course of events. In the compositions of the early Western 
poets, woman becomes at once a different creature from that 
which we find her in the finest classical productions. It was in 
the North that she was enshrined in the imagination, and bor- 
rowed its influence to controul the senses. ‘Thus a fine and 
delicate tone was imparted to literature and manners, such as they 
never would have possessed had the growing energies of Western 
Europe, instead of triumphing over the decrepitude of the East, 
submitted to its training, and adopted its pedantry. 

The institution of chivalry chiefly grew out of the desire of 
protecting woman, exposed as she was by her weakness in those 
times of disorder, when society was agitated with the throes that 
precede the birth of establishments. Mr. Thomas, the line of 
whose history of the sex we continue to follow, observes, that 
during four or five hundred years Europe had witnessed only 
anarchy, outrage, and confusion. An adulterated species of 
Christianity formed a medley with the ancient usages and creeds 
of the barbarians: the power of sovereigns clashed with that of 
the nobles: the Arabs were struggling with the Goths, and all 
was violence and inconsistency. "The precepts of the adopted 
religion had little or no influence. Those who made pilgrimages 
plundered on the road; and robbery and debauchery united 
themselves to superstition. It was in this miserable condition of 
things that certain men of rank, warriors and fond of enter- 
prize, but more alive than most of their neighbours to the 
sentiments of mgrge and justice, associated themselves toge- 
ther, that by means of their union they might effect a correction 
of disorders which braved the public authority. Their avowed 
objects were to combat the Moors in Spain, the Saracens in the 
East, the barbarous tyrants and brigands in the towers and 
castles of Germany and France; to protect travellers; and, 
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above all, to succour women in distress: in short * to act as 
Hercules and Theseus may be supposed to have done in the 
truth of their fabled exploits.” ‘This is certainly taking the most 
favourable view of the institution of chivalry ; but, in its origin, 
such probably was its character. The giants, dragons, and en- 
chanters of Spenser, which his knights sallied forth to combat 
and overcome, are the poetical representatives of the robbers, 
assassins, and ravishers, which a few centuries before infested the 
whole of Europe, and rendered life a constant scene of terror 
and distress. ‘These knights then filled the place, and discharged 
the functions, which belong at present to a much less romantic 
description of public officers. Wild animals and thieves were 
held in check by these well-armed protectors of the peace, during 
an age when the half-naked, poor, and ignorant inhabitants of 
the country were an easy prey to the ferocity of brutes and men. 
As civilization advanced, and law became more strong, the 
original objects of the knights became by degrees almost for- 
gotten: but the institution was too agreeable to the spirit of the 
age to be yet allowed to disappear. Gallantry, ambition, and a 
taste for martial exercises, became the chief animations of chivalry: 
each warrior sallied forth to maintain the peerlessness of his 
mistress; and Europe was covered, from one end to the other, 
with these adventurers; who, displaying the scarfs and crests 
of their ladies, knocked each other on the head to merit their 
favour. However numerous were the absurdities included in this 
custom, its influence inspired enthusiasm to poets, and gave 
grace and brilliancy to the nobility. Chivalry, says a German 
author, forms the sole glory of several centuries which would, 
but for it, be cotieigned to horror and contempt in history. 
Remove from the middle ages this institution, and what would 
remain to them? ‘To it we owe that extraordinary sentiment of 
modern times which is called honour; a sentiment unknown to 
the ancients ; but which, in the absence of a much higher prin- 
ciple, is one of the most powerful springs of noble and admired 
actions. Above all, it added still more to the value of the female 
sex In the public estimation. In the courts, in the lists, in battle, 
and in literature, woman was the principal object of celebration ; 
and often the same person was at once lagi, poet, and warrior: 
he could sing to his lyre, as well as combat with his lance, in 
behalf of the beauty by whom he had been subdued. Very 
different accounts, however, have been given of the state of 
manners which attended this change. Some are of opinion that 
the favours of the ladies, for whose sakes the knights incurred 
such hazards and fatigues, received all their value from the ima- 
ginations of their devoted servants. It is affirmed, that a look 


was deemed by both partics an ample reward for the toil of 
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years; while, on the other hand, certain historians of these times 
would break the charm by representing the returns of the sex as 
of a much less fanciful description. There can be no doubt 
that very considerable licentiousness was at last introduced into 
the manners of the higher classes before chivalry can be con- 
sidered as extinguished; but it is probable that this did not take 
place till it had proceeded far in its decline. It is impossible to 
suppose that the numerous romances, founded entirely on the 
interest of a passion that almost limits its indications to unfailin 

respect on one side, and unyielding severity on the other, had 
at no period prototypes in fact. Their idea must have been taken 
from actual occurrence, strongly coloured probably, and adapted 
to that taste for the marvellous and mystical which was predo- 
minant when they were composed. As they are now entirely 
forgotten, we are tempted to offer, for the reader’s amusement, 
what has amused us, namely, a sketch of one of the most extra- 
vagant of these works, given in a foreign literary compilation: 


“It has long been the fashion to laugh at the heroines of these 
romances, in whose ideas the most respectful declaration of love con- 
stituted an outrage to their dignity that could only be expiated by 
years of slavery and sacrifices. Nothing, however, of this class ap- 

roaches to the Polixandre of Gomberville, in five huge volumes, which 
is distinguished by an excess of folly so curious, that it inspires interest 
by the very qualities that would seem to render it insufferably tedious. 
The Princess, the heroine of this formidable work, is named Alcidane, 
and is of course the most miraculous creature that ever formed the 
unique ornament of the earth. She is beloved to distraction by all the 
monarchs of the world, and Ambassadors come from every possible 
quarter and ning om to demand her in marriage. Those who dare 
not aspire so high, are contented to declare themselves her knights, 
and go about fighting in her honour at five hundred leagues from her 
abode. Others, on the simple sight of her picture, make a vow never 
to look in the face of another woman. To us it would seem that all 
this. homage was of a very innocent, not to say flattering kind; but 
Alcidane finds it excessively offensive. She considers it highly im- 
proper that the Great Khan of Tartary, the King of Cashmire, and the 
Sultan of India, should be so hardy as to declare themselves in love 
with her, though at distances that would appear sufficiently assuring 
even for the delicacy of a princess. To be enamoured of Alcidane, 
three thousand miles off, is a crime worthy of death; that is to say, 
in all but Polixandre, to whom she has permitted this privilege,—it 
being after all nece that it should be granted to some one. In 
quality of her knight, Polixandre is dispatched to all the Courts to 
chastise the insolents who have dared to say that they sighed for 
Alcidane. Charged with this mission, he goes round the world, defyin 
all whom he meets; and after years of absence, after he has killed 
many and wounded more, dethroned kings and made captives of 
princes, he returns to his charmer, who relaxes her rigours for once, 
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and rewards him with a single glance of regard. At this happy stage 
matters remain for a long time: the lady cannot familiarize her mind 
to the idea of marrying a man after causing so many to be slain for 
hinting at such a thing: the gentleman is unable to fancy how it is 

ossible that such excessive felicity should ever fall to his lot. At 
fength, however, they are married, and appearances become desperate. 
The husband, overpowered by his felicity, loses his senses: he faints 


_ on the stair-case, and the story leaves him in the arms of a couple of 


pages.” 


Madame de Genlis, in the work which has suggested this 
article, notices a story told of the beautiful Princess de Conti, 
daughter of Louis XIV and the Duchess de la Valliére, which. 
had great success at the Court of Versailles, and which almost 
realizes one part of the above picture: rigours, however, are out 
of the question in any thing that relates to Versailles. It was 
said that Muley Ismael, Emperor of Morocco, having by accident 
seen the portrait of this Princess in the hands of a French Naval 
Captain, fell desperately in love with the Original; and Dangeau, 
in his Memoirs, affirms that a Moorish ambassador made his 
appearance at the Court, for the purpose of solemnly demandin 
the lady, to preside as first and favourite wife in the well-stock 
harem of his Imperial master. ‘This fatal portrait, taken to 
America, was seen by the son of the Viceroy of Lima, who be- 
came the victim of the violent passion which it excited. In fine, 
says Dangeau, this cause of so many romantic adventures, having 
been lost in India, was found by some savages, who made it an 
object of their worship, and adored it under the name of the 
Goddess Monas! 

Returning, however, to the early times, which we have for a 
moment quitted, we find the ladies, who at first but animated 
the martial dispositions of their admirers, catching themselves the 
ardour of arms, and, affected by the praises which were every 
where bestowed on courage, maintaining their claims to equal 
estimation, by displaying ample proofs of that imposing quality. 
Mr. Thomas gives a list of female warriors, amongst whom we 
find a ** demoiselle” of ‘Transylvania who killed ten Janizaries 
with her own fair hands. Gibbon notices the desperate act of 
the women of Cyprus, who, to avoid the Mussulmen, blew u 
the magazines and themselves along with them. ‘The fair and 
frail Queen Eleonore of France commanded a corps of ladies 
in the holy land, which was called the Regiment of the Boots of 
Gold. . Charbonniéres, in his amusing and instructive skete 
of French Literature, very recent! published, makes mention of 
the interesting Louise Labbé, the handicaie wife of a rope-maker 
at Lyons, the date of whose charms and talents is about the time 
of our Henry VIII. She was an excellent poet, and-distinguished 
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herself as an equally good soldier at the siege of Perpignan. An 
old writer says, 


Quand la jeunesse Francoise 
Perpignan environna, 
La sa force elle deploye, 
La de sa lance elle ploye 
Le plus hardi assaillant ; 
Et brave dessus la selle, 
Ne demontroit rien en elle 
Que chevalier vaillant.” 


But this warrior woman was not in all respects invincible. In 
her compositions she frequently betrays the consciousness of her 
besetting foible: she complains that time, which destroys the 
proud pantheons, the strong cities, the high pyramids, which dries 
up rivers, and finishes so many other things, only seems to aug- 
ment in her the disposition to be tender. 

The rage for arms, however, began at length to subside. 
During the most flourishing times of chivalry, the most distin- 
guished knights were but seldom able to read: as it declined, 
they commenced their alphabet; and when the fall of Constan- 
tinople threw the scholars of the East amongst the heroes of the 
West, learning remained no longer an unknightly accomplish- 
ment. ‘The ladies, who love not to be lett be ‘ind, accordingly 
forsook fighting, and took to Greek. Steady, but frigid charac- 
ters, slightly gifted with imaginstion, gave a preference to the 
priory of Aristotle; but the youthful and enthusiastic em-_ 

raced with ardour the sublime metaphysics of Plato. The 
fashionable manners, says a French author, were now a medle 
of gallantry, religion, platonism, poetry, ancient learning, and 
modern theology. ‘The women soon became distinguished by 
their skill and ardour in public disputation. ‘The daughter of a 
gentleman of Bologna, being mistress of the Roman law, pro- 
nounced, at the age of twenty-three, a funeral oration in Latin, 
the delivery of which assembled an immense crowd in the great 
church of that city. At twenty-six, she took the degree of Doctor; 
and, at thirty, received the chair of Professor, tan which she 
commented on Justinian to scholars, who came from all parts of 
Europe to attend her lectures. Mr. Tweddle, in a letter written 
from Coppet, to be found in the volume published by his brother, 
says that Madame de Stael spoke with so much ability in con- 
versation that she made her hearers forget she was not pretty: 
the talents of the lady of Bologna achieved something which we 
consider more extraordinary; they are said to have rendered the 
young men inattentiv> to her great beauty! At Venice two clever 
and learned ladies distinguished shamadees also about the same 
time. One (Modesta di Pozza) composed verses “ serious, gay, 
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heroic, and tender :” the other (Cassandra Fidele) wrote equally 
well in the three languages of Homer, Virgil, and Dante; and 
also (which is more doubtful praise) ‘ equally well in verse and 
in prose.” She possessed, says her historian, the philosophy of 
her own age, and of all former ages; she sustained theological 
theses with eclat, gave public lectures at Padua, excelled in 
music, had enchanting manners, and was as virtuous as she was 
learned. Whether she was also pretty is unfortunately not said. At 
Milan a young lady spoke eloquently in Latin. At Verona, Isolta 
Nasiealla excited the curiosity of all the sovereigns to hear her. 
In Spain Catherine Ribera wrote verses ‘ moitié devotes, et moitié 
tendres.” The Duchess of Retz, in France, astonished and per- 
plexed the ambassadors by accosting them in Greek. Aloysia 
Sigea took the unnecessary trouble of writing to the Pope one 
letter in five languages. The ladies Seymour and Jane Grey, 
in England, were distinguished for learning and talents, even in a 
time when it is affirmed to have been very common to see young 
girls, who had finished their education at the schools, present 
themselves before the holy Father, and, in Latin or Greek, im- 
plore of him to declare war against the ‘Turks. 

If the women, says Mr. Thomas, appear to have wished at this 
time to wrest the eu of knowledge from the men, the latter 
were more than usually eager to bestow panegyrics on the women. 
Gallantry lost nothing of its power by being transferred from the 
chevaliers to the pedants. Boccacio composed a Latin work in 
honour of illustrious women, in the course of which he explores 
Greek and Roman history, the Bible, and the romances: he 
instances as models Cleopatra and Lucretia, I‘lora and Portia, 
Semiramis and Sappho, Athaliah and Dido. A priest published 
two quarto volumes on celebrated and excellent females, in which, 
however, he does not find room for Queen Elizabeth; but, in 
recompense, he passes a magnificent panegyric on Queen Mary, 
of Smithfield memory. A collection of pieces was published at 
Venice, with the title «4 Temple to the Divine Signora Joan of 
Arragon, constructed to her Honour by all the Wits in all the principal 
Languages of the World!” ‘This temple is built in Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Sclavonic, Polonese, Hungarian, and 
Hebrew. 

The question of the comparative rank and value of the two 
sexes was now provoked. ‘The superiority of women was de- 
monstrated by proofs theological, physical, cabalistical, religious, 
and moral. ‘The most singular work on this subject is that of 
Ruscelli, which appeared at Venice in the year 1552. Moses is 
there made the ally of Petrarch and Dante; and the author sup- 
ports his arguments by quotations from Boccacio and St. Au- 
gustin, Homer, and St. John. ‘The ladies took an active part 
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in this discussion, and always in their own favour. Lucretia 
Marinella published a book, having for title “ The Nobility and 
Excellence of Women, and the Faults and Imperfections of Men ;” 
which certainly does not promise the fairest view of the question. 
Marguerite, the first wife of Henry 1V, more famous for talents 
than for chastity, published a letter in which she undertook to 
prove, that “ the woman is much superior to the man.” In 1643 
there appeared at Paris a volume, entitled * The Generous oman, 
who shows that her Sex is more noble, more politic, more valiant, 
more learned, more virtuous, and more economical than the other.” 
But about the same time there came forth a treacherous ally of 
the ladies, in a work with this affronting announcement, “ The 
Woman better than the Man, a Paravox: by Jaques del Poxo !” 
We are now coming towards times when the influence of 
women, though not less powerful and general, bears less of the 
air of a new enchantment. Chivalry and scholastic philosophy 
seem to have been equally favourable to their celebrity. As these 
declined in the world; as splendid illusions of various kinds 
began to fade in the public view; as the affairs of mankind were 
put on a more practical footing; as human nature was better 
understood, and custom produced familiarity with almost every 
object of life; women lost a part of that ideal lustre which had 
shone around them when tournaments and colleges formed the 
sphere of their triumphs. In further tracing the influence of the 
female sex on literature and manners, we shall chiefly confine 
ourselves to France, that we may more strictly treat of the subject 
denoted by the title of the work placed at the head of this article. 
We are sorry, however, to be obliged to say, that we can derive 
very little assistance from Madame de Genlis. It appears that 
this lady had collected a number of notices of distinguished 
French women, in the expectation of being employed in the com- 
pilation of a biographical work, which they are stil! continuing 
to publish at Paris. In consequence of some misunderstanding, 
however, these notices, so prepared, were permitted to rest on her 
hands; and, unwilling to be left in the lurch, she bethought her- 
self that they might be given to the world in a volume: but it has 
no claim tothe title it has assumed; it does not illustrate the in- 
fluence of women on French literature. Unconnected anecdotes 
of queens, princesses, and female authors, with lists of their 
works, and of their protections, though very necessary to enter as 
materials into such an interesting survey as Madame de Genlis 
announces, cannot be said to constitute it. This survey can onl 
‘be made by a connected review of the facts separately gleaned, 
and by referring them all to certain principles of cause and effect, 
extracted from the general state of society at the various periods 
which enter into the discussion. As a compilation of anecdotes, 
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then, this book may afford some degree of amusement, although it 
is rather meagre and barren even in this respect; but in common 
justice it ought to be stripped of the more important pretension 
conveyed in its title-page. 

The influence of women on French literature certainly affords 
an interesting subject for examination. A parade of superiority, 
and show of activity, have for several centuries distinguished the 
footing of the female sex in France: a nominal importance has 
been there given to all the connexions, reputable and disrepu- 
table, which the men have formed with women, such as we do not 
find elsewhere displayed. ‘The memoirs of mistresses, and the 
amours of wives, constitute a very considerable part of the stock 
of its printed productions: its social manners have assumed gal- 
lantry as their most distinguished feature; and the principal 
e sehs of its history connect themselves, in every one’s recollec- 
tion, with the names of certain females of celebrity. The real 
import of this state of things is well worth inquiry, and cannot be 
better ascertained than by looking into the literature which has 
been its companion. It is here that one is sure to get hold of the 
genuine spirit of manners. We have had occasion to observe, 
that the neglected and degraded condition of the sex in the times 
of antiquity, betrays itself in the character of their most brilliant 
writings; the fervour of a romantic regard for women burned 
in the early compositions of the Western poets: love and chi- 
valrous gallantry manifest themselves in a way that leaves no 
doubt of their sincerity in all the effusions of Italian genius: and 
an amorous enthusiasm, of a singular but intense kind, is to be 
found working and frothing in the heated mysticism of Germany. 
In England we can offer the Eve of Milton, and the Juliet, the 
Desdemona, and every female portrait, from the hand of Shak- 
speare,.as examples of that susceptibility to the power of their 
subject which is necessary to enable even the highest talent to 
display, with touches of truth, those more delicate and internal 
characteristics which belong to the essence of character, which 
introduce to its vient asin communications, and which can 
alone awaken those primitive sentiments placed by nature in 
the human heart to correspond to the incitements of the various 
classes of her beauties. The Tatler and Spectator, those standard 
models in a species of composition which no other country pre- 
tends to rival, owe their existence altogether to the estimation in 
which females were held at the epoch of their appearance. A 
constant and predominating reference to the minds, tastes, and 
habits of women, pervading their whole strain, forms both the 
principal charm and the principal utility of these delightful works. 

he novels of Richardson, so universally popular with us, and 


which the French critics praise, but find too tedious and heavy, 
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are testimonials, singular in their kind, of the interest we take in 
what may be termed the mechanism of the spy and character 
of woman, and of the ardour with which we can follow, under the 
dominion of simple truth, the progress of her fate, although the 
recital may lead through the minutest particulars, and possess, 
for its only embellishment, a simple air of reality. It would in- 
deed be easy to show, that we have no one great production of 
the descriptive and imaginative class that does not receive what 
may be termed the breath of its life, the vital and distinguishing 
rinciple of its existence, as well as the most powerful charm of 
its attraction, from a certain intimate communion of thought and 
sentiment with the various qualities of the female constitution, 
and a quick sensibility to the inspiration of its influence. It is 
for this impress, this stamp of the importance and estimation of 
woman, that we are to look, when we wish to decide how far it 
can be affirmed, from the literature of any particular country, 
that the spirits are there submitted to the magic of her attributes. 
Of the use which Lord Byron has made of the sentiments which 
the sex inspires we cannot approve; but to the swell which these 
sentiments impart to his poetry, what heart can deny its testi- 
mony? His example is, indeed, of a very peculiar kind; and 
probably requires to be traced immediately to singular impulses 
of mind and temperament. The genius of this bard, while it has 
all the splendour and rapid ardour, has at the same time the 
eccentricity of a comet; its career includes the extremes of our 
system; but it is in abe the light and warmth of female 
loveliness, that its effulgence increases, that its velocity augments, 
and that it seems to rush to the fountain-head of its glory, as if 
to recompense itself for the fate that has doomed it to pursue so 
large a part of its course through the regions of gloom and deso- 
lation. Turn to Wordsworth, a poet whose works are important 
enough to involve the discussion of the first principles of his art, 
and who is perhaps further than any writer that can be quoted 
from taking advantage of forms of expression which pass by accep- 
tation for a certain current value, when they are not connected 
in his own mind with the genuine elements of passion and 
thoaght, lying deep in the nature of man. The introduction of 
woman in the compositions of this remarkable author sheds in- 
stantly a sentiment into his poetry, which fills the heart as with the 
rich steam of an incense, that applies itself to the imagination 
as odours steal upon the senses. The forlorn Margaret, whose 


* infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief :” 


the wife of the solitary, 


——“ So intimate with love and joy, 
And all the tender motions of the soul :” 
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poor Ellen, whose “ virgin step” seemed 

‘‘ Caught from the pressure of elastic turf:” 
and who 

— by the unclosed coffin kept her seat, 


Weeping and looking, looking-on and weeping 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her child.” 


are portraits distinguished by ardour, expression, and truth. 

A literature thus strongly testifying to the power and generality 
of female influence on the mind, is certainly the best proof of the 
fervour of those feelings which the sex habitually excites in the 
country to which ‘it belongs. 

We should have been glad if Madame de Genlis could have 
pointed out to our observation any such vein of feelings running 
through French literature; too deep to be affected . modes, 
and originating in an enthusiastic permed to the touching 
Virtues and retiring graces which constitute the ineffable charm 
of the female character. ‘These feelings are not to be con- 
founded, as Madame de Genlis must ‘know, with the clatter 
of compliments, or the bustle of giving place. Although Louis 
XIV made it a rule to take off his hat to every female he 
met, even if she were a servant or a peasant, this does not 
exactly prove the existence of the particular sentiment which 
we mean; and when St. Simon describes the tortures suffered by 
the ladies who went in the carriage with the King, all caused 
by his Majesty’s neglect, and selfish, regard for himself, we are 
confirmed in our disposition to reject the externals of deference, 

articularly when disproportionate, as evidence of real esteem. 
hat we look for is the test of the difference between reality and 
pretension, between feeling and form; and we should have been 
the more grateful to Madame de Genlis for indicating this to us 
in French literature, because, to say the truth, we need assistance 
to discover it. Mr. Thomas’s work, of which we have made 
considerable use, though amusing in its historical sketches, affords 
a sufficient justification of what Grimm said of the author, viz. 
that he was by no means learned enough in the female heart to 
do justice to his subject. The common works of a gallant de- 
scription in the French language display, under a certain exterior 
of affected courtesy, a body of the very coarsest and most de- 
grading sentiments and descriptions in relation to the female 
character. Rising, however, from professed works of gallantry, 
which have in general but little to do with real feeling, we still. 
continue at a loss to discover the signs of a heart-felt respect for 
the sex, and susceptibility to its real graces. Voltaire’s novels 
and lighter poetry have no other object but to render enthusiasm 
of every kind laughable; and in his tragedies, as in French 
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edy generally, with the exception of a very few passages, 
“4 (as D’Alembert has for its 
coldness: its introduction, instead of giving interest to a piece, 
throws a languor over all its progress, and spoils those other 
qualities to which it forms the lifeless companion, Gil Blas, 
which is usually quoted as the first of French novels, does 
not afford one indication of sensibility from its first page to its 
last. But the most remarkable case is that of Rousseau. This 
writer, who possesses so true a touch for description in general, 
can scarcely ever approach the object which he pretended to 
idolize without being guilty of something offensive and coarse, 
outraging truth of character as much as delicacy. His Eloisa 
sacrifices her person to her lover on a principle of prudence, and 
calculates the consequences beforehand. By this Rousseau thought 
to save the delicacy of his heroine: he was ignorant that the flow 
of passion and the shock of surprise were necessary for this pur- 
pose. His Sophia betrays, at the age of eighteen, certain ideas 
which she could only have acquired in the course of unbecoming 
conversations with some apothecary’s apprentice in the neigh- 
bourhood. From the productions of Rousseau, which profess to. 
' relate facts, proofs without number might be brought to show 
. that he had no imagination of the true beauty of the female 
character, and no instinct directing him to find its examples in 
society. 

We cannot attempt, in an article of this description, to follow 
the plan which the title of the work of Madame de Genlis led us 
: to expect she had executed; but on which, to our disappoint- 
4 ment, we observe she has not entered. We must limit ourselves 
u to a slight outline of the history of the condition of females, as 
| connected with public manners, confining our notice for the 
future almost entirely to France. Francis I is generally re- 
" garded by the French writers as the founder of that spirit of 
gallant le oa which they avow as the distinction and ornament 
f of the national character. He is said to have declared, * that a 
Court without women was like a year without a spring, or a 
; spring without flowers.” His second mistress, the Duchess 
; "Estampes, was called “Ja plus savante des belles, et la plus 
belle des savantes.” His sister, Margaruite de Valois, is the 
author of a volume of tales, of which Madame de Genlis says, 
** one cannot conceive how the hand of a woman, of a princess, 
could have written such licentious productions :” she immediately 
adds, “ but Margaruite strayed in a manner much more culpable : 
she “ had conferences with Protestant theologians, and embraced 
their errors!” It is difficult for us to conceive how the hand of a 
woman could have written this comparison! We believe we ma 
affirm, that no Protestant lady, possessing the talents aud 
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respectability of Madame de Genlis, would put it in print that 
an illustrious princess had done something much worse than 
publish a collection of gross obscenity, by listening to the instru¢- 
tions of Catholic clergymen. Would it not have been more 
worthy of the pen of our author to explain to her readers how it 
happens, that, in those countries which have unfortunately em- 
braced the grievous errors of Prostentantism, princesses, and 
other women, have been less inclined to write licentious tales than 
in the lands where flourish the doctrines of the Sorbonne and the 
Court of Rome? Nothing can be more vexatious to those who 
earnestly desire to see the rules of moral and civil order acquire 
their just and necessary acknowledgment and predominance in 
society, than to find their nominal, and sometimes their sincere 
friends, blindly, stupidly, and, ought we not to add, shamefully 
and criminally, confounding truths with falsehoods, combatting 
in the cause of religion and government with the weapons of pre- 
judice and rancour ; and, instead of gaining reason and conscience 
to assist in the restoration of stand Sm and subordination, dis- 
sting and irritating these qualities wherever they exist, by 
Soving an odious connexion between the principles which in their 
practice produce the welfare of mankind, and the abuses of which 
they have been the victims. In all that relates to the old Court 
and Nobles of France, Madame de Genlis has neither eyes for 
palpable truths, nor an understanding for their simplest deduc- 
tions. She observes that nothing could be more edifying than 
to see with what * good faith” the royal mistresses, and the un- 
faithful wives of these fine times, ** threw themselves into the arms 
of religion,” when age had destroyed their attractions, or the disso- 
lute caprices of the sovereign had chased them from his adul- 
terous bed. It is in this way she describes the retreat of Madame 
de Montespan, the mistress of Louis XIV, whose licentiousness 
during the period of her favour was not more notorious than her 
e and mortification when she was compelled to “ throw her- 
self into the arms of religion,” as our author expresses it. ** Such 
striking examples of repentance and expiation,” says Madame de 
Genlis, “‘ removed from vice its greatest danger!” After de- 
scribing the horrible state of manners at the time of the league, 
“‘ when women exacted ferocious proofs of love,” she adds, but 
all disorders could then be promptly repaired, for good faith and 
grandeur of soul then prevailed,” There probably never was a 
riod of such general corruption, baseness, and debauchery! 

e serene that writers who voluntarily engage in such su 
jects, have not the privilege of absolving themselves from the obli- 
gations of truth in favour of any preconceived system of opinions ; 
and if unhappily they have adopted one that is not to be supported 
by rectitude and impartiality, would they not do well to quit it as 
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quickly as possible for a creed that may be so supported? We 
would ask, however, if the most useful and intelligible lesson 
from such facts, as applicable to recent political occurrences, is 
not to be got at in a way of handling them more worthy of the 
sex and reputation of Madame de Genlis? Instead of describing 
the effects of the licentiousness of the great as “ easily repaired, 
would it not be more useful, as well as more just, to consider such 
disorders as forming the fountain-head of public ruin? to trace 
the course of their natural progress from the practice of the 
higher orders to the principles of the lower; from luxury to 
brutality, from elegance to carnage; from the Trianons at Ver- 
sailles, where a profligate and prodigal Court outraged religion 
and oppressed the people, to the Place de la Revolution, where a 
degraded and savage multitude shouted their abominable joy as 
the axe of the guillotine dropped on the neck of one of the best 
of their sovereigns? The account of the Regency of Anne of 
Austria, including the personal characters of that Piiaceel, and 
of. Mazarin, her minister, is a remarkabie proof that. Madame 
de Genlis can perceive neither historical nor moral truth, when 
the party she has espoused stands in the way of her view. We 
are sorry that this mischievous weakness should attach to so 
clever a person, rendering her exertions mischievous where they 
are likely to be successful, and impotent where they would be 
most likely to do good. Chenier says of her, that, in one of her 
works, she praises the excellence of Cardinal Richelieu’s heart ; 
the sole virtue, he observes, which several generations of acade- 
micians had still left it to Madame de Genlis to be the first to 
announce and celebrate ! 

We are not, however, as yet advanced beyond the times of 
Francis I, when love, sensing to the testimonies of the period, 
produced as fierce jealousies, hatreds, and crimes, as modern 

litics. Still, however, a pleasing, and often an elegant naivete, 
intimately connected with the spirit of gallantry, is the charac- 
teristic of the best specimens of French style at this period. This 
qual: indeed, forms the excellence to which the lengua and 

e disposition of the people are most fitted. Clement Marot, 
who was in great favour with Francis, may be considered a master 
in 

rancis I was himself a poet, but only under the influence 

of the fair sex. Several of his smaller pao sitions are scarcely 
inferior in grace and facility to those of Marot. The Biblio- 
théque Roya € possesses a manuscript volume of the poetry of 
this prince, which, among other things, contains a letter in verse 
and prose to the Countess Chateaubriant, his first mistress, 
giving a description of his unfortunate expedition into the Mi- 
ais, and of the fatal battle of Pavia. Diana of Poitiers, the 


mistress of Henry II, was both literary and athletic. It is re- 
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counted of her, that, in the hardest frosts, she washed her face 
in cold water; that early every morning she mounted her horse, 
rode ten leagues, returned, went to bed again, and “ read books.” 
Ronsard the poet, about this time, introduced a mych more 
artificial style of compliment to the sex than that of Marot, and 
his royal patron. He became the head of a coterie of seven 
writers, all equally forced and affected in their gallantry, who 
called themselves the Pleiade. ‘The following lines from the pen 
of one of this constellation will serve as a specimen of their man- 
ner ; 

* Votre enfer, dieu d’enfer, pour mon bien je desire ; 

Sachant l’enfer d’amour de tous enfers le pire!” 


We forget whether it is of love or fear, that another of the 
same school declares, that he feels the passion ‘ pirowettant en 
mot!” Some time after the epoch of the Pleiade, Pasquier the 
historian, Harlay the celebrated first president, Bisson president 
of parliament, Joseph Scaliger, and a crowd of other writers less 
distinguished for rank and talent, all exercised their poetical ima- 
gination on one subject. That subject was, however, mT enough 
to justify so extraordinary a union, being nothing less than a 
jlea which had been seen by some adventurous eye on the 
bosom of Madeleine Bieitochas during a festival at Poitiers, 
The pieces on this illustrious trangressor were collected b 
Pasquier in a volume, which was entitled “* Le Puce des gran 
Jours de Poitiers.” After the death of Ronsard, whom we have 
noticed as the chief of this style of gallantry, and who had the 
misfortune to be very deaf, an orator charged with his funeral 
oration, exclaimed, “*Oh happy deaf man! thou gavest to the 
French, ears for the oracles of poetry !” The school in question 
is of a nature to have its disciples in all ages. A Mr. Le 
Genre, in a work entitled * The Antiquities of the French Nation,” 
discovers the Scythians to be the ancestors of the French, from 
their polite behaviour to the Amazons; and the Chevalier de 


Mere, who was one of Madame de Sevigne’s lovers, but of. 


whom she says he had a “ chien de style,” is not less recondite in 
the mysteries of gallantry. He is the author of several treatises, 
which were said to be “ fine and tiresome,” as Madame de Lon- 


gueville observed of Chapelain’s Pucelle d’ Orleans ;” and in one 


of these he affirms, that Alexander the Great was guilty of a 
breach of manners, when in addressing the Queen of Persia, he 
called her mother: it was bringing to her recollection that she 
was no longer young, says the delicate Chevalier, a circum- 
stance always extremely disagreable to the ladies!” This choice 
spirit is said to be the author of the phrase bonne compagnie, in 
its fashionable acceptation. 

Under the abominable Catherine of Medicis, and her miser- 
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able son, Charles IX, the manners of the higher classes, as it has 
been observed, were a “medly of gallantry and fury: Italian 
ardour mingled itself with Trench licentiousness; carnage was 
planned in the rendezvous of love, and conspiracies were medi- 
tated in ball-rooms.” The work of Brantome, containing the 
histories, public and private, of the political and gallant ladies 
of this time, is as extraordinary a production as has ever been 
given to the world, One of his commentators says, “ I will 
not speak of the second and third volumes, which concern the 
ladies, not wishing to condemn the memory of a gentleman 
whose other works render him worthy of esteem; and imputing 
the whole crime to the dissoluteness of the Court at that period, 
v which more terrible histories might be given than those which he 
s recounted.” ‘This last assertion is calculated to surprise the 
readers of Brantome; for it is not easy to conceive how the 
description of what is most odious in bad faith, debauchery, and 
corruption of every kind, can be carried further than it is by 
this chronicler and eye-witness. What is most of all bewilder- 
ing, however, is to find Seigneur Brantome, whose spirit is 
uncommonly caustic and shrewd, and who in matters of politics 
and war is clear sighted to a remarkable degree, losing all so- 
briety of expression, and launching out in a strain of enthusiasm 
that would not seem to belong to his manner, when he is stimu- 
lated by what he calls the glories of these fine times! Writing 
his memoirs when well stricken in years, he actually subdues us 
into commiseration of the unhappy fate which doomed him to 
survive the golden age of St. Bartholomew, and left him ex- 
ed in his decline to the evil times of Henry IV! We might 
almost be seduced into dropping a tear with him over the degene- 
ration of human affairs, ay reminds us that those who live 
long see many changes, and compresses into a hint what is easily 
perceived to be the dictate of a bursting heart full of regret and dis- 
content. * Ah!” he exclaims, “these were different days from 
the present !” and then he works himself into an ectasy on the 
velvet robes, and the ostrich feathers, and the ankles, and even 
the garters of the ladies of the Court; and on the dances of the 
demoiselles, which he says were “ si piquantes et libidineuses !” 
Catherine of Medicis is his godens but he admits, with refer- 
ence to such actions as the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
that, to be sure, these great people have a “ morality of their 
own with which it is best not to meddle.” The account which 
he gives of Mary Queen of Scots possesses much genuine interest. 


_In homely language he relates the facts of this unfortunate 


creature’s departure from France, and casts a light on the scene 
of sorrow by glowing praise of her beauty and accomplishments. 
Brantome was one of the courtiers appointed to conduct the 
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Queen to Scotland: we follow her, in his recital, weeping and 
overcome, to the vessel; we see her mount its side, and received 
with honours by the crew while in a state of the profoundest 

rief. During the whole first day of the voyage she hung over 

e stern, gazing on the land, which her tears and the distance 
rendered every instant more dim. ‘The captain invited her to 
take refreshment in the cabin, but she persisted in remaining on 
deck, says Brantome, for France was yet in sight. When the 
darkness of the evening at length contetindit the earth with 
the water, she went Hidlow sobbing loudly, as if she had fore- 
seen the misfortunes that awaited her. Brantome is indig- 
nant against those who accused her of being concerned in the 
murder of her husband ; she was a lady of too tender a heart, 
he says, to wish to do harm to mortal man; and he supports 
his justification of her against this crime by telling, that when, 
during the voyage, she heard the cries of the rowers who were 
beaten by the officers, she was always angry, and never failed to 
stop the chastisement. The French chronicler is horrified when 
he arrives at Leith, Ah! what a change, he exclaims, for this 
fair and amiable Queen, from all to which she had been accus- 
tomed, She was obliged to ride on a hackney horse to Edin- 
burgh, and wept as she looked upon the people. 

Posterity does not exactly participate in Brantome’s idea of 
the degeneration that took place when Henry IV became so- 
vereign. Under the influence of his personal character, the 
manners were rendered more mild, though they continued to be 
scarcely less licentious. Brantome had grown old: otherwise he 
would not have found so much cause for complaint. ‘ Corru 
tion,” says a French author, was general, but self-degradation 
was not then connected with it.” A more false and mischievous 
distinction cannot be made, nor one more pregnant with ruin 
to nations and to individuals: but the distinction has always 
been recognized in France. 

In the time of Louis XIII the style of gallantry seemed to 
incline again to the metaphysics and pedantry of an earlier age. 
Cardinal Richelieu in the intervals of decapitating the nobility, 
and: intriguing against the Queen Mother, found leisure and 
inclination to cause theses on knotty points of love to be sus- 
tained and debated. The nature of these may be gathered from 
Mademoisselle de Scuderi. Among others, ike states the follow- 
ing questions, which we submit to our scientific readers of both 
sexes, to solve if they can:—‘* Which is the most convincing 
sign of love; to conceal a passion, or to declare it; to sigh, 
or to shed tears?” ‘ Which gives most satisfaction to a 
lover ;—to praise his mistress, or to be praised by her?” 
‘* Which event renders most manifest the power of the god of 
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love ; a shepherdess falling in love with a king; or a king _— 
in love with a shepherdess?” The most celebrated authors an 
courtiers united in the houses of the most beautiful and fashion- 
able women to discuss such mysteries as these, during five or six 
hours together; and when the point was settled, some of the 
ts would read specimens of their productions. ‘These assem- 
lies were called Bureaux d’ Esprit, the most renowned of which 
was held at the hotel of the Marchioness de Rambouillet. Here 
Corneille read his Polyeucte before its public appearance ; and 
Bossuet, at the age of sixteen, was brought in, as a payee: | 
lad, to shew he ladies and gentlemen how well he coul 
speak extemporaneously. They gave him a text, and he com- 
menced a sermon which did not finish till after midnight. Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet had the good fortune to predict that he 
would one day be a great orator; and Voiture, who was pro- 
bably a little tioned observed that he had never before been at 
a preaching, either so early or so late. Julia D’Argennes, the 
daughter of the mistress of the house, was the idol of the wits 
who partook of her mother’s hospitality. ‘The history of “ la 
guirlande de Julie,” bears a distinguished place in the memoirs 
of thetime. ‘The finest flowers were painted on vellum, and the 
first authors of the day made it a duty to furnish verses for each. 
Corneille, more plentifully supplied with genius than the others, 
contributed no less than three. We owe to the author of the 
Cid, la tulipe, la fleur dorange, et Cimmortelle blanche. 

The regency of Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV, 
during which occurred what may be called the burlesque civil war 
of the Fronde, forms a most singular epoch. France, then, says 
one of her authors, was plunged in anarchy; but they mingled 
Sees with battles, and vaudevilles with factions. The 

arisians, who were in revolt, made excursions into the country, 
covered with ribbons, feathers, and devices, to fight the king’s 


troops. When they were beaten they were welcomed by their 


own party with songs and calembourgs. Madame de Sevigné 
was in the capital when it was besieged by the court; and 0 
relation and admirer, Bussy-Rabutin, was in the army of the 
besiegers: the war did not interrupt their correspondence ; and, 
in one of his letters, he tells her, that she must expect him to 
take full advantage of the rights of conquest, when Paris should 
be carried by assault! Mademoiselle de Montpensier, daughter 
of the Duke of Orleans, belonged to the Fronde, as well as 
her father, and she ordered the cannon of the Bastile to be 


fired on the King’s troops. The wags remarked that she had . 


been peciag | enough to kill her husband by so doing, meaning 
that Louis XIV would probably have married her But for this 
determined action. Women were the principal agents, as well 
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as the animating soul of the Fronde: every warrior had his 
mistress, and she dictated his party. The lines of the Duke de 
Rochefoucauld to Madame de Longueville are well known: 


« Pour meriter son cceur, pour plaire 2 ses beaux yeux, 
J'ai fait la guerre aux rois ; je l'aurois faite aux dieux !” 


The memoirs of the Cardinal Retz present the most amusing 
picture of this extraordinary time. In these we find a church- 
man putting pistols in his pockets on leaving his house, to be 
prepared for any casual affair in the streets; submitting the 

rofoundest and most hazardous political intrigues to the deli- 
berntionn of a troop of pretty women, in council with their hus- 
bands and lovers; now pepe en the mob as a patriot, now 
preaching to the court as a divine, now arguing in parliament 
as a subtile statesman, now posting his friends with the skill of 
a general at the corners of the allies, at the bottom of stair-cases, 
in the anti-rooms of public buildings, to back eloquence by the 
appearance of force. Women, however, formed the soul of the 
whole movement. ‘ At midnight,” says the Cardinal, * I went 
chez. Madame: I found her in bed: we had a long consultation 
over the last proposals made by the court: she was of opinion 
that if Mazarine, &c. &c. &c.” Sometimes it is, * I found 
Madame in bed with her husband ; I submitted to her my ideas 
on the present state of our affairs, but I could not convince her, 
though I observed that Monsieur seemed to approve of what I 
said.” Such is the style of these extraordinary memoirs, in 
which traits of the acutest sagacity and deepest ambition unite 
themselves in perfect harmony with the details of gallantry, fri- 
volity, and dissipation. Such unions as these are not now to be 
found in the world: the principle of the division of labour has 
been extended to character: as certain artizans fashion the heads 
of pins, others make the bodies, others —— the points, and 
others put the two together; so politics and compliments, elo- 

uence and dancing, fall in general into different hands, and 
distinguish different characters. No doubt this latter method 
has its advantages: Adam Smith explains them: but life is thus 
split into so many separate and dry divisions, that we no longer 
enjoy the interest and amusement offered by the brilliancy of 
contrast, the reliefs of light and shade, and the charm and sur- 
prise of versatility. Each woman of fashion and beauty at 
this epoch possessed in her lover her political department : 
Madame de Montbazon, handsome and brilliant, governed the 
Duke de Beaufort; Madame de Chatillon held two places,— 
that is to say, she had for lovers Nemours and Condé; Made- 
moiselle de Chevreuse directed the Cardinal Retz; Mademoiselle 
Soujon, devout and tender, presided over the Duke d’Orleans ; 
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the Duchess de Bouillon managed her husband ; and Madame de 
Longueville, who by her beauty, birth, and courage, became the 
head of the Fronde, conquered all the great men who were 
necessary for the party. She had the merit of gaining Turenne, 
and of fixing the Duke de Rochefoucauld. Cardinal Retz, in 
sketching her portrait says, “ she had a languor in her manners 
which was more touching than the splendour of the most bril- 
liant. She had even a languor in her mind, which had its 
charms, because it had the most surprisingand captivating awaken- 
ings.” He adds, “she would have had few faults if love had 
not given her many.” ‘To inspire confidence in the breasts of 
the Parisians she went to the Hotel de Ville to be brought to 
bed, and the infant was baptized under the name of Charles 
Paris. When the rebellion was extinguished, Madame de Lon- 

eville, as a resource against languor, engaged with ardour in 
| ine discussions; and when she had lived out the interest 
of these, she afforded one of those edifying spectacles on which 
Madame de Genlis lays so much stress: ‘ She quitted society,” 
says our author, “and consecrated her retreat to austerities 
and penitence.’ Nothing could be more brilliant than the 
appearance of the public meetings during the time of the Fronde: 
the ladies entered the rgoms at the head of their parties; they 
were supported by their received lovers and devoted admirers, 
as a general is supported by his staff, and they wore elegant 
scarfs which distinguished the sides they had adopted. ‘The gen- 
tlemen went to the balls in cuirasses, and instruments of war 
and music were heaped together in the corners. Cardinal Retz 
describes these extraordinary spectacles in very lively language. 
One of his friends, he says, beholding with him the scene pre- 
sented by the apartment of Madame de Longueville, asked him 
if it did not seem that the romance of L’Astrée was realized? 
We believe it was from the midst of this very party, that one 
of the officers of the Fronde sallied forth at the head of a troop 
of young cavaliers, and was killed by the court troops a few 
paces from the barrier. At this time people spoke in as serious 
a tone of an affair of gallantry, as of giving a battle. The 
Duke de Bellyarde, who openly declared himself a lover of the 
Queen, in taking leave of her when on the point of setting out to 
command the army, begged that she would have the conde- 
scension to touch the hilt of his sword! M. de Chatillon, the 
lover of Mademoiselle Guerchi, was seen in the thickest of the 
fire with the garters of his mistress tied on his arm. A regiment 
was raised which bore the name of Mademoiselle—and the 
Duke of Orleans, writing to the ladies who followed his daughter 
to the seige of Orleans, addressed his letter, “ 4 Mesdames les 
Contesses, maréchales de camp dans l’armée de ma fille contre 
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le Mazarin.” To render the picture still more striking, the 
women were at this time, says a French author, ‘‘ more than 
commonly devout.” They caballed in the morning, visited 
convents in the evening, and received their gallants on their 
return home. 

These facts we have gathered as they are scattered through 
the numerous memoirs, and collections of letters, which the sage 
personages of those busy times have consigned to posterity for its 
instruction. It is easy to conceive that when so much was done, 
there would be much to write; and we accordingly find the 
manners of society during these periods fully registered in a 
mass of documents, prepared by individuals who treat of them- 
selves, as well as others, with a frankness not less extraordinary 
than the conduct to which it relates. In what follows on the reign 
of Louis XIV, we take considerable advantage of Mr. ‘Thomas’s 
work, The singular position which women occupied in society 
during the regency of Anne of Austria, naturally led them to as- 
sume a tone of pretension in regard to literature and the arts; for 
they sought every road to distinction, and desired to be first in each. 
This taste of the time caused that to be most esteemed which 
appeared to cost the most of effort, of expense, and of zeal. 

ashion became omnipotent, and its principle was exaggeration 
in every thing. ‘ We had, in consequence,” says Mr Thomas, 
“ le bel esprit pour Vesprit.” Women, who aspired to be noticed, 
invented expressions which were much admired, because th 
were not perfectly understood. Hence originated that female cha- 
racter which went by the name of Precieuse; a term at first 
thought honourable, and afterwards consigned to ridicule by 
Moliére. The style in question was promoted and illustrated 
by the letters of Voiture and the romances of Mademoiselle de 
Scuderi. Louis XIV, who must be regarded as one of those 
princes whose personal characters have had sufficient force to 
produce a decided effect on the characters of their respective 
ages, though inclined to theatrical display as far as his own 
grandeur was concerned, and by no means gifted with a per- 
ception of what is most delicate in truth, yet had a scrupulous 
sense of respect for external decency, and which seemed to pro- 
ceed partly from pride, and partly from a love of order in the 
midst of luxury and magnificence. He had also a natural ten- 
dency to that reserve which generally operates as a corrective of 
licentious taste, though it may be often connected with infirmity 
of original conception. ‘This character of the Monarch, and 
the growing propensity to ridicule which always accompanies 
the progress of civilization, tended to repress the most promi- 
nent curiosities and contrasts in the manners of the Fronde; 
the result was that, which we must give in the original French, 
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for it would be very difficult to translate :—‘* Cet esprit aimable 
qui n’a que des graces legéres ; qui n’est point gaté par les con- 
noissances, ou y tient si pes qu’on lui pardonne ; qui écrit trés- 
agréablement des bagatelles, et peut se compromettre jusqu’a 
ecrire quelquefois des jolis vers ; qui dans la conversation charme 
toujours sans paroitre y prendre, ae a tout le monde, n’ hu- 
milie personne, et lors méme qu’il est le plus brilliant, Pest de 
maniére qu’on |’excuse, et qu’on voit bien qu'il a pas de sa 
faute. ~Tel fut, comme on sait, l’esprit des La Fayette, des 
Ninon, des La Suze, des La Sabliére, des Sevigné, des ‘Thean- 
es, des Montespan, de la Duchesse de Bouillon, et de la belle 
ortense Mancini sa sceur; enfin de Madame de Maintenon, 
lorsque jeune encore elle faisoit le charme de Paris, avant qu’elle 
habitat la cour, et fit condamnée a la fortune et a l’ennui.” 
Amongst these women, says Mr. Thomas, Madame de la Fay- 
ette and Madame de Sevigné will always be distinguished :— 
« Madame de la aareae si connue par des romans ingenieux et 
porns d’une sensibilité douce, joignoit une raison allie a tous 
es agrémens du caractere et de l’esprit. C’est elle qui la pre- 
miere a mis dans les romans les sentimens a la place des aven- 
tures, et des hommes aimables au lieu des héros.— Madame de 
Sevigné, avec des lettres écrites au hasard, a fait, sans y penser, 
un ouvrage enchanteur. Dans son style, plein d’imagination, 
elle crée presque une langue nouvelle: elle jette 4 tout moment 
de ces expressions que l’esprit ne fait pas, et qu’une ame sensible 
seule peut trouver. Elle <a aux mots les plus communs, une 
physionomie et une ame. ‘Tous ses tours de phrase sont des 
mouvements, mais des mouvements abandonnés, et qui n’en ont 
que plus de graces.” Nothing can be more just than this eu- 
logium on Madame de Sevigné: her letters are an eternal lesson 
to the French of the mischiet they do to their literature by ham- 
mering and polishing their language. Madame Dacier be- 
longed to another school; but had distinguished meritn her 
line. Madame de Genlis tells us that she, and her husband, almost 
poisoned themselves with a soup, the receipt of which they took 
out of a Greek author. In all the verses of Boileau there is only 
to be found a single notice of any of the most distinguished women 
of his time; he describes Madame de Maintenon as 


6 Humile dans les grandeurs, sage dans la fortune, 
Qui gemit, comme Esther, de sa gloire importune.” 


La Fontaine was not so sparing: being more genuinely sen- 
sible to charming objects, he has celebrated almost every woman 
of the court or society of his time, who was famous for beauty or 
talents. Quinault created a world for the ladies, “ where gods, 
heroes, and men, are all alike lovers by duty and inclination; 
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and where, on pain of ridicule, it is forbidden to think, to sing, 
to fight, to live, to die, to mount to the sky, or to descend to 
Tartarus, but for a woman.” Mr. Thomas thus sums up his 
account of the manners of the time of Louis XIV: “ They 
were characterized by voluptuousness united with decency; ac- 
tivity turned towards intrigue, slight knowledge, many accom- 
plishments, a fine politeness: the women continued to preserve 
a sort of empire over the men: respect for religious sentiments 
mingled itself with the habits of coquetry, and remorse was 
always either by the side of love, or following it very closely.” 

In support of the truth of this picture, and which a person 
of a true English mind must call a sad picture, and particularly of 
the last remark, we may refer the reader to the Memoirs of the 
Mistresses and Ladies of the Court of Versailles. ‘The Histor 
of Madame de la Valliére is extremely interesting. Beaumelle 
gives a minute account of the paroxysms of remorse which this 
amiable woman continued to experience during the whole course 
of her connexion with the King; a connexion almost singular in 
the records of royal mistresses, being founded on the lady’s 
impassioned attachment. It is to be doubted, however, whether 
her religion would ever have had force enough to break what 
it condemned: the ascendency of the less worthy Madame 
de Montespan compelled her, after sustaining a series of neglects 
and insults which cut her to the heart, to solicit the permission 
of the King to entomb in a cloister her penitence and her sor- 
rows. It was of course granted, and her resolution having be- 
come generally known, she was visited in form on the occasion. 
The Duke de Beauvillier, who was at the head of the most re- 
ligious party, exhorted her to give to the world a striking ex- 
ample by choosing an austere order. Others recommended her 
to select a convent where she' might rise to dignities. Her reply 
to the latter was, that not having known how to conduct herself, she 
dared not pretend to conduct others. On the 19th April, 1764, she 
received the adieus of the court in the apartment of Madame de 
Montespan, her successor! She there supped: in the morning 
she attended the King’s mass, he being present: after it was 
finished, she went directly to her carriage, which conveyed her 
to the Carmelites of the Rue St. Jacques, where, at the age of 
thirty, she was buried for ever. After the year of her novitiate, 
she made her profession on the 4th June, 1675, and assumed the 
name of the Sceur Louise de Miséricorde. Bossuet pronounced 
one of his finest discourses on this occasion, and the Queen and 
all the court were present at the ceremony. Madame de Mon- 
tespan sometimes visited the recluse: ‘ Is it true,” said the fa- 
vourite to her one day, * that you are as happy here as people 
say? I am not happy,” replied the Soeur Louise, with a 
mournful smile; * but I am contented.” 
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The reader will not fail to make his own reflections on a state 
of manners which reconciled and united so many circumstances; 
which in the real nature of things are utterly inconsistent the one 
with the other. The discarded mistress receiving the regular 
adieus of the court in the apartment of her successor; attending 
the mass as part of the ceremony of her retitement, where the 
King, and probably the Queen, as well as the new favourite, were 
present; all France occupied with the change, as if it had been 
of a famous minister; the most eminent preacher adding to the 
noise of the event by the thunders of his eloquence; and the 
Queen conferring dignity on the retreat of her husband’s mistress 
by her presence at its consecration! Of Madame de Montespan, 
the successor of Madame de la Valliére, nothing more favourable 
can be said, than that she harnessed six fleas to a coach of 
filigree to amuse the King, and fed kids in painted boudorrs. 
What worse might be said of her does not belong to our present 
subject. The origin of the famous connexion between Louis XIV 
and Madame de Maintenon will generally be regarded as more 
irregular than Madame de Genlis represents it; but that it was 
afterwards hallowed by marriage is scarcely doubtful. We must 
confess that we are inclined to lean almost entirely to the fa- 
vourable views that are taken of this lady’s character, and to 
treat what is said of her affectation and cunning as calumnies. 
She had the fault of being religious, which in France has per- 
petuated hatred against her up to this day. Her letters gave 
every evidence of a spirit, which, even in its mistakes, was really 
impressed with virtuous and pious feelings, and her influence was 
exerted in a manner that commands us to believe that conscience 
was its motive. Madame de Genlis quotes a remarkable note, 
sent to her by the Duke of Orleans, so notorious for his de- 
baucheries, and who was generally supposed to be her enemy: 
“If I could tell you without hypocrisy,” he says, ‘* that I have 
become religious, I would have much pleasure in making you 
my confidant; for those who are really so, are at the same time 
so sincere and generous, that an honest man feels more inclined 
than another to grow devout.” The Catholic faith attachin 
much importance to external austerities, that seriousness which 
Madame de Maintenon inspired in the King, coupled with the 
public misfortunes of his declining years, and the lamentable 
deaths of his children and grandchildren, threw an air of sad- 
ness over the court which had been once so gay—where Madame 
de Grignan, then Mademoiselle de Sevigné, had danced as Flora 
with the young King as a shepherd! The discontent excited 
the change, gave an advantage to Ninon l’Enclos, the famous 
actress, who enlisted under the banners of gaiety and dissipation 
those of the courtiers, ladies as well as entlemen, who were 


galled by the regularity of Versailles. She was said to have 
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opposed the Rue des Tournelles + some St. Cyr; and her general 
doctrines may be gathered from her prayer, that “* Héaven might 
ant her all the virtues of an honest man, and preserve her from all 
the qualities of an honest woman!” 
he regency of the Duke of Orleans afforded a free and ample 
field to the practice of such sentiments. Barefaced voluptuousness, 
and gallantry stripped naked, were now the mode at court. 
Decency, far from being thought a duty, was not even respected 
as a heightener of pleasure. No one was ashamed, for no one was 
worse than another; and corruption, to blush at nothing, took 
the part of laughing at all. ‘Lhe variations of fortunes which 
attended the false financial schemes, producing unnatural riches 
and unnatural poverty, precipitated the degradation of manners. 
Extreme misery and extreme luxury have similar effects on the 
public morals; and rarely, it has been observed, has a nation 
experienced a great shock in its properties, without undergoing 
a change for the worse in its manners. Gallantry had till this 
moment at least pretended to the sentiment of foves but the 
pretence was now dropped, and the senses indulged themselves 
in a way as coarse as vicious. A new social character grew up 
amongst women in consequence of this change. Losing the 
most captivating distinction of their sex, they stood on a sort of 
common footing with the men. In consequence, as will always 
be the case under such circumstances, the two sexes made ex- 
changes to the injury of both. ‘The spirit of society annihilated 
all distinction of sex, age, talent, and character. The commu- 
nications became universal, and in the general intimacy all par- 
ticular attachments vanished. All the world was welcomed, and 
nobody cherished. Mademoiselle D’Espinasse joined her lovers 
in the most amicable communion; and Madame de Geoffrin 
received every body, and distinguished no one: “ Elle jouoit le 
plus tendre intérét avec trente personnes indifferentes.” 

Here we might stop. ‘The influence of women on French 
literature is to be gathered from the manners which we have 
been describing; and in general their qualities, according to the 
fashion of the day, are to be found faithfully represented in the 
style of the contemporaneous productions. ‘There is usually 
to be observed a strict correspondence between the two, and 
each doubtless had an effect on the other. The early part of 
the reign of Louis X VI was chiefly remarkable for the contrast 
between the easy habits, — and simple tastes, which 
entered into the personal character of the King; and a general 
looseness and confusion of principles as well as practice, which 
showed that society was then utterly unhinged and deranged. 
To the state of manners sketched in the last paragraph the 
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volution quickly succeeded, and neither literature, women, nor 

any thing else, can now be considered as moving in orbits proper 

to themselves: a fearful meteor had rushed into the system, dis- 

persed the various centres which governed its regular move- 

ments, and dashed the eo masses of society into fiery 
: fragments, whirling around itself in its rapid and undefineable 
: course. ‘The women had not the Revolution in their own hands, 
as they had been accustomed to have, or to seem to have, the 
| course of public events at some preceding eras; but still, ac- 
‘| cording to the usage in France, they acted prominent parts on 
‘ the public stage. The first army which the sovereign people 

marched against Versailles was chiefly composed of women; and 
it was a part of this force that chased the Queen naked from her 
bed. On the other hand, some of the most dramatic instances 
of heroism and affection, on the part of the victims of anarchy, 
were displayed by women. ‘They pressed forward to accompany 
their husbands, fathers, brothers, and lovers, to the scaffold: 
they cried * Vive le Rot” to draw down the fury of the mur- 
derers on their heads: they made pointed and indignant apos- 
trophes to their judges on their trials: gave precedence to age at 
the guillotine; and advanced to be tied to the plank with firm 
and graceful steps. It was a woman who planted a dagger in 
the heart of the monster Marat; and we have ourselves seen the 
mistress of Robespierre in a madhouse at Paris, where she still 
lives, having become deranged in consequence of the misfortunes 
of her lover, and the failure of his se designs for mankind. 
Madame Manson, as we had occasion to notice in our last 
Number, declares that she felt herself ready, at ten years of age, 
to mount the scaffold with her parents; and we do not doubt 
either her resolution then, or the sincerity of her declaration at 
present. There are countries where, in the midst of similar 
public calamities, it is probable the women, speaking of their 
sex generally, would be more subdued by the horrors around 
them, and less capable of illustrating themselves as individuals 
by playing striking réles: are we to conclude that this difference 
would of itself be sufficient to prove them inferior to French- 
women in real powers of mind and genuine affections? The 
reader who, in the course of our recapitulation, has been struck 
by the ease with which French manners unite female devotion 
and intrigue, philosophy and coquetry, metaphysics and love- 
making; in short, all things that are naturally most opposite and 
inconsistent, will have probably already made up his opinion on 
this question, The wnciples of conduct in such a state of 
manners are often precisely the reverse of what they would be 
where the natural order and connexion of things have place ; 
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and one cannot safely argue from action to motive but in what 
may be called an inverse line. Mr. Segur, a count and an aca- 
demician, who has published several works of a light descriptive 
kind, and one very recently on the manners of his nation, relates 
an anecdote of the times of blood which will help us to a solu- 
tion of the question above stated. He says, that, having occa- 
sion, during many days in succession, to attend the morning 
levee of one of the men then in power, he remarked the con- 
stant attendance of a very pretty woman, who, on inquiry, he 
found came to plead the cause of a husband, thrown into prison 
for some of the political offences of the period. It was winter, 
and the hour of ministerial reception was a very early one: at 
length becoming in some measure known to each other by their 
frequent meetings, he took occasion to pay the lady a compli- 
ment on her assiduity and punctuality: ‘* It is indeed very in- 
convenient for me, as you may judge, Sir,” she replied; “ one 
cannot well get home trom one’s visits of an evening before mid- 
night; and to finish one’s toilette so as to be here by seven, it is 
necessary to be up by five at the very latest.” ‘ 
It is of the highest importance, in all questions that relate to 
what may be termed the style of a nation’s thinking and feeling, 
to make sound distinctions, and to examine a little deeper than 
the surface. All the most useful and honourable qualities of 
English sentiment, and of the manners that thetic chav’ their 
origin, are to be traced to the faculty and habit of so 
doing, which, as parts of the public character, should be sedu- 
lously guarded. <A recent instance of female agency in France, 
exerted in a husband’s cause, furnished occasion to some amongst 
ourselves to say, ** See what exquisite models of domestic virtue 
were formed under the much calumniated influcnce of Buona- 
parte, and let the aspersers of French manners, as they relave to 
women, now blush over their slanders.” The fallacy of this 
argument it was not convenient for these persons to see; and of 
the singularly unfortunate nature of the example they were pro- 
bably ignorant. Not to be misunderstood, however, we woul 
observe, that notorious acts of zeal and devotion, which attract 
general regard and admiration, are, in the proper nature of 
things, proofs of exalted character and intense passion: but 
much depends on time, place, and other circumstances; the 
shepherdesses of Arcadia are not to be confounded with those 
we see at a masquerade; the original in Sparta is not honoured 
by the parody at Paris. When a particular system of manners 
has dentyaped all distinctive signs of feeling by jumbling all to- — 
gether; has turned life, as it were, out of doors, to let in shew. 
and exhibition; has rendered men and women machines. that 
take the impulse of their movements from without rather than 
F2 
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from within; part-playing becomes then as universal as it is in 
general easy, and people deem it more agreeable to perform 
something splendid, even if it should be a little difficult, that 
will be soon over, and have the multitude for spectators, than 
patiently and firmly to pursue the noiseless tenor of the long 
and painful way of perseverance in duty. The more weighty 
and sterling qualities lie deep, and often secret: they, as we l as 
the most delicate sensibilities, are to be found most tried in the 
unassuming discharge of what appears to be the common routine 
of family affairs: under the unknown tests and varieties of these 
there are frequently exercised a magnanimity of heart, and an 
enthusiasm, having scope and support in its own consciousness, 
that would astonish were they discovered. Yet the person : ee 
sessing these qualities might nevertheless appear a weak and in- 
capable creature, if matched against one of the heroines of the 
Fronde, or called upon to scuffle with a jailor. 

We have treated the influence of women on literature as im- 
portant: we have described it as one of the principal causes of 
the existence of that more extended, diversified, and enthusiastic 
style, which characterizes the imaginative productions of the 
moderns, and distinguishes their spirit from that which usually 
reigus in the classical compositions. ‘This style, with the con- 
venience, and all the disadvantages that attend the fixing of 
general appellations, has on the Continent been recently termed 
the romantic, as opposed to the classical. A terrible war is at 
present waged between France and Germany on the merits of 
the two. The French professors cannot understand the word 
romantic but as meaning something about witches and devils; 
and as, at present, and for some time past, they have not be- 
lieved in either; and as it is contrary to the “ critique eclairée ” 
to introducé any thing into poetry that could not be supported 
by affidavit, they denounce the romantic authors, as well as the 
genre, as only fit to be employed in their manufactory of melo- 
dramas. An excellent Review, published at Paris, entitled the 
Annales Philosophiques, Politiques, et Litteraires, has recently no- 
ticed a small Italian treatise on this enkindling question, which, 
from the account given of it, we are inclined to think, takes a 
very just view of the dispute. ‘The good Chrysostom (the name 
taken by the Italian author) suggests the propriety of pleading 
only for the poetry of the living, as to be distinguished from 
the poeiry of the dead: he would have those critics, who are 
justly disgusted with the flippancy, poverty, meanness of con- 
ception, and blind vanity, that dictate the decisions of the chief 
arbiters of French taste, ground themselves simply on the pro- 
priety of taking advantage in modern poetry of the exalted ideas, 
the grand destinies, the picturesque manners, the profound sen- 
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timents, which modern times have opened as a new and bound- 
less field for the excursions of spiritual imaginations. It is ona 
style thus formed that the influence of the female sex, born of 
the habits, opinions, and feelings of modern Europe, ought na- 
turally to impress some of its most touching features. In that 
slight recapitulation of the literature of various nations, and of 
the most distinguished authors in cur own, that was made in a 
former part of this article, we at least indicated what we regard 
as the reality of the influence in question: to have deduced all 
its consequences, and examined their qualities, would have led 
us beyond our necessary bounds. We then observed, that it 
was more difficult to trace its effects in French literature than in 
any other; yet, immediately after making this observation, we 


were led, in following French history, to describe a course of | 


national manners in which women have seemed to lead in every 
thing, to give the decision in every thing, to form ** the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form,” in prose, poetry, politics, 
and religion. ‘There is no inconsistency however in this: 
but as, by so saying, we wrap up the whole of our belief on the 
subject in an assertion (though we have been explaining and 
supporting it in our progress), we shall conclude this article by 
citing certain authorities to support our doctrine, in the selection 
of which, at least, we cannot be accused of partiality. 

Rousseau observes, that ‘in every thing habit kills the imagina- 
tion; and it is only at the fire of the imagination that the passions 
kindle themselves.” —“ In England,” says a French author whom 
we have already quoted, ‘‘the women have much influence in the 
interior of their families, and apparently but little in the external 
forms of society.” It cannot be necessary to observe, that the 
first is far more powerful than the second, and in a great measure 
includes it, whatever the appearance of things may be. Madame 
de Stael traces the multitude of romances in England, and that 
character of private life which they usually bear, distinguishing 
them from the heroic, historic, and licentious works of this class, 
to the condition of our women, and the qualities of their cha- 
racter. She observes, “ tyrannical laws, gross desires, or cor- 
rupted principles, have regulated the fate of women in the ancient 
republics, in Asia, and in France. Nowhere have they enjoyed, 
as in England, the happiness which results from domestic af- 
fections. * * * * * England is the country of all the world where 
women are most truly loved. * * * * One might at first be tempted 
to believe that immorality, by its general licence, would enlarge 
the field for romantic conceptions; facts, however, but too well 

rove that this miserable facility produces absolute aruhty of 
art.” For the most remarkable testimony, however, we must 
again refer to Rousseau. In his Maximes Diverses there are to 
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be found some just observations on the moral differences between 
the sexes: he affirms, that the characters which belong to the 
two respectively, and which, in their proper state, are very dif- 
ferent the one from the other, are more distinctly marked in 
England than elsewhere; yet in certain points they approach 
each other. ‘ There,” he says, “ both men and women have a 
great respect for decency; both honour conjugal fidelity, and 
when they violate it, are disgraced by its breach: both are slow 
to be moved, but when moved are violent: both feel love as a 
terrible and tragic passion; it decides their lives. * * * * * Hence 
that host of romances with which England is inundated, and 
which, like its people, are cither sublime or detestable. Both 
men and women are able to retire within themselves, and are 
therefore less than others the slaves of frivolous imitations; they 
have more disposition to the true pleasures of life, and trouble 
themselves less to. appear happy than to be so.” In another 
article on woman, he observes, * amongst people who can be 
said to have morals, the women will be found susceptible before 
marriage, and severe after: it is just the reverse in a nation 
where morals are loose and irregular.” ‘This remark may be com- 
pared with what has been said on the same subject by some of our 
recent travellers. Having given the picture of the sexes in 
England, Rousseau shoals them as they were to be seen in 
France. “ French gallantry has given to women a universal 

ower, which has no need of any particular sentiment to sustain 
it.*** Their authority supposes neither attachment nor esteem,— 
itis simply a fashion, Furthermore, it is as essential to French gal- 
lantry to despise women as to serve them. This constitutes a title 
that renders man imposing in their eyes; it is evidence that he has 
been sufficiently favoured by the sex to understand it thoroughly. 
Whoever should really respect our women would pass with them 
for ‘a novice, a simpleton who had taken all his notions of them 
from romances! The first quality in a successful gallant (homme 
a bonne fortune) is to be supremely impertinent.” 

The subject is almost endless in its nature and compass; but 
we must bound ourselves to one remark more, which is simply 
this, that with these examples of female influence in general 
before our eyes, the disgusting exposure of the characters of their 
women which France has given us in their own records, and 
the testimonies in favour of female worth and usefulness in Eng- 
land, borne by our rivals themselves, should make us alive to 
the dangerous tendencies of the contagious intercourse at this 


moment so unrestrained, and becoming so habitual, between the 
two countries. 
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Art. ITI. —Olservations on the State of Ireband, principally directed 
to its Agriculture and Rural Population: in a Series of Letters, 
written on a Tour through that Country. By J.C. Curwen, Esq. 
M:P. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 700. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
London, 1818. | 


THIS is a very important book, and cannot, we think, fail to 
attract the notice of every one who is alive to the real interests of 
the British empire. It contains the observations of a man of 
active and discriminating benevolence, eminently well informed 
on those points to which his attention was especially directed, 
and not unacquainted with the general interests of these countries. 
To such a man Ireland must have presented a field of inquiry 
the most curious, and most interesting; nor is it possible. 
for any one who has visited, or read, or heard of that im- 
portant member of our great empire, to be indifferent to the 
result of his investigations. We all know that Ireland pre- 
sents an aggregate of paradoxes and anomalies, both civil 
and moral, Its recent history, the records of its daily oc- 
currences, the influx of its inhabitants upon our shores, the 
rich seeking, or professing to seek shelter from the barbarism of 
the lower orders, the poor craving for employment, thronging 
the streets under every varied form of mendicity, and filling our 
ears with the tale of their sufferings—all these are symptoms 
which none of us can mistake; they tekan a highly disordered 
state of the body politic, and yet we suffer ourselves to remain in 
ignorance of the real nature of this disorder, and of its exciting 
causes. Mr. Curwen resides in Cumberland, almost within 
sight of the mountains of Mourne, and in the closest habits of 
commercial intercourse with many of the principal sea-ports of 
the island; yet he very frankly avows a degree of ignorance 
respecting it, which would scarcely be excused if his projected 
tour had been through Madagascar. 


“T regret that I have not employed more of my leisure on the 
topography and locality of Ireland. I perceive [ am on a voyage of 
discovery, and, like a mariner without a compass, at a loss how to 
steer my course.” (Vol. i, p. 4.) 


Again: 


“It is really a national reproach to us to be thus generally ignorant, 
as we are, of so important a part of the empire. [very calumny has 
thus not only been credited, but exaggerated ; every oppression not 
only tolerated, but promoted. By false and unjust estimates has the 
— character of this valuable people been computed and traduced., 

cannot assert that even my own mind is wholly free from all un- 
favourable impressions. I will however endeavour to be candid, and, 
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with the feeling of an honest juror, my verdict shall always be governed 
by the evidence offered to the conviction of my senses. ; 

« The state of existence of so large a portion of mankind ought 
not—cannot be viewed with indifference; and when I may have sub- 
dued the solicitude I now feel for objects left behind, no new incident, 
however trifling, will fail to awaken and interest my attention. It is 
certainly possible to pass through a country, and to take no notice of 
it; the field I am about to explore is extensive—wonderfully diversi- 
fied; and, to a mind not actually asleep, it cannot avoid awakening 
abundant reflection.” (Vol. i. p.4, 5.) 


* The prospect of visiting a country, which, although almost within 
our view, and daily in our contemplation, is as little known to me, 
comparatively speaking, as if it were an island in the remotest part of 
the globe, necessarily produces a high degree of interest. The effects 
of this kind of interest on different persons are frequently very oppo- 
site. In some it would contribute to magnify all objects beyond their 
due proportions—in others, to contract and reduce them below their 
real standard. How my mind may be operated on, time alone will 
develope. I mean as far as possible to forget all former traces—all 
reports and tales of others, and to form my opinions by a candid and 
liberal examination of whatever may be presented for the exercise of 
my judgment.” (Vol.i. p. 7.) 

We give these as a candid and explicit avowal of sentiments 
and feelings, made to a friend in a private letter (for this form 
Mr. Curwen has made choice of to communicate his remarks), 
nor does any thing occur throughout the volumes which will 
justify a doubt, that these declarations were sincerely made and 
faithfully adhered to. ‘The tour was undertaken in the month of 
August, 1813. Some private considerations to which Mr. C. 
alludes in the preface, prevented him from giving his observations 
to the public while they were yet recent. They are now brought 
forward “ under an impression that, in the discussions now likely 
to take place on the poor laws, it may not be unimportant to 
call the public attention to this established fact, that the Irish 
peasantry depending solely on themselves, and possessing the 
necessaries of life in a much less proportion than falls to the share 
of those numerous parties who receive parish relief in England, 
are, in point of happiness, vastly their superiors. The cause of 
this is evident: their independency of mind supports them under 
all their yom and gives them the full power of enjoying 
the social affections, which the great moralist and philosopher, 
Dr. Paley, considers the primary source of human happiness.” 

We will not say that the period which has elapsed since the 
date of these letters has diminished their value, but it has cer- 
tainly changed the character of the feelings with which we peruse 
them. ‘The traveller in the autumn of 1813 saw Ireland under 
circumstances very peculiar. Agricultural and commercial specu- 
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lations had then been stimulated to the highest point of their ex- 
cess. The artificial demands created by the war had opened 
channels for the trade in provisions and corn to an extent 
which, a few years before, would not have been believed to be 
possible ; and even now, “though we cannot but remember 
such things were,” they seem scarcely credible. The cotton 
trade, though comparatively a new creation, was in full vigour; 
the eventful occurrences of the campaigns of 1812 and 1813 
had led to a stagnation of the manufacturing industry of Ger- 
many, and left the Irish linen merchant in almost undisputed 
possession of the market. ‘These and several subordinate circum- 
stances concurred to extend the commercial and agricultural 
efforts of Ireland, far beyond the limits which even the most 
sanguine speculators had considered attainable; and the period 
of Mr. Curwen’s visit coincides pretty exactly with the point of 
their greatest extension; but a fiery trial was in reserve, and was 
then about to be applied. From that period all has been dis- 
appointment, bankruptcy, ruin. ‘The political changes of Eu- 
rope may be considered as operating each in their turn to her dis- 
advantage; the sudden transition from war to peace produced a 
syncope in her commerce and agriculture, from which the patient 
under any circumstances could scarcely have recovered; com- 
mercial distress led to pecuniary losses, both public and private, 
immense in their amount; the individual sufferings which these 
produced are incalculable; famine followed in the train, aggra- 
vated in many districts by a total deprivation of fuel, and pesti- 
lence is now bringing up the rear, fatal, wide-wasting, and un- 
restrainable. Mr, Curwen has delineated with great accuracy 
what he saw in Ireland, under the circumstances of her sudden 
and unlooked-for prosperity: the manner in which she has 
borne her reverse of fortune deserves to be as forcibly re- 
corded. Could the story of her sufferings, and of the un- 
aimee nine with which they have been endured by the 
mass of the population, be told in all its details, it would, we 
think, prove to the most sceptical, that, though we are accustomed 
to look down from the elevation to which our superior refinement 
is supposed to have raised us, on the half naked and half savage 
sons of our sister island, yet mud-reared walls and. squalid attire 
may afford a shelter to some of the best feelings of our nature; 
feelings to which the comparatively well-clad, well-lodged, and 
well-fed peasantry of our own villages are fast becoming 
strangers. 

Mr. Curwen makes a very comprehensive tour, embracing all 
the most interesting points in the island. We shall not attempt 
to follow him in the order of his diary, but endeavour to lay 
before our readers a summary of the principal circumstances 
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which seem most to have attracted his attention; his opinions as 
to the causes which may be assigned as producing the evils under 
which Ireland actually labours; and his suggestions of remedies, 
either as means’ of partial alleviation, or as tending to general 
improvement. ‘The miserable style of farming still pursued in this 
country, and the obstinate adherence of its cultivators to plans 
and implements demonstrably bad, strike Mr. Curwen, as they do 
every new comer, at the first moment of his landing; nor had the 
surprise and regret they were calculated to produce lost their im- 
pression when he reimbarked at Donaghadee. These feelings, how- 
ever, were accompanied by astonishment at the inexhaustible fer- 
tility of the soil, which even the worst and most pernicious modes 
of culture, followed up with unremitting pertinacity, are unable 
entirely to subdue. We shall give under one view several of 
our traveller’s observations with reference to this point, made in 


widely distant parts of the country. In the county of Down, he 
remarks that, 


«© The average produce of wheat, per Irish acre,* is estimated at 
twenty-six Winchester bushels—barley, thirty-five bushels-—oats, 
twenty-five bushels—and from one thousand to fifteen hundred stone 
of potatoes, which would give an average of three hundred and sixty- 
two bushels and a half. ‘Their mode of cropping is so unmercifully 
severe, that if the soil did not possess uncommon fertility, a system of 
such exhaustion as three white crops in succession, without the appli- 
cation of any manure, must soon reduce it to a state of sterility. Yet 


here the practice is considered as gentle treatment !”’ (Vol. i. p. 109, 
110.) 


In the county of Meath: 


“It is a practice in many parts of Ireland to let land in con-acres; 
when held under this denomination, the tenants, as I observed in a 
former letter, are under no control as to the mode of cropping or 
treatment of their farms. In these cases the rents are always high, 
extending from eight to ten pounds the acre. Reasoning from the 
experience acquired in England, one might fearlessly pronounce that 
such practices as this system not only permits, but encourages, must 
be destructive to the land. This, however, is not here the case; for a 
little rest restores it to its pristine fertility and friability, and enables it 
to receive all the meliorating influences of the atmosphere. In this 


circumstance appears an essential difference between the soils of Eng- 
land and Ireland.” (Vol. ii. p. 166.) 


Again, from an inland district near Somerville : 


“It is not uncommon here to have seven crops of oats in succession: 
instances are reported of lands being thus employed for twenty years 
without interruption ; and what renders this fact still more remarkable, 
the latter crops are said to have been productive and profitable. Old 


* The Lrish acre is to the English as 7 to 44 nearly, 
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grass lands are considered equal to the growth of potatoes without ma- 


nure, and to the production of four or five crops of oats afterwards. A 
gentleman, who occupies a considerable farm in the neighbourhood, 
amused me by stating that he had already taken from his land five or 
six white crops ;—that he thought of doing something by way of me- 
lioration to the soil, and was disposed to sow the next crop of oats with 
clover as preparative to manuring it; which, | afterwards understood, 
was to be effected by a dressing of hot lime. Fortunate indeed are the 
proprietors and occupiers of soils capable of sustaining a system of such 
exhaustion. The common rotation of cropping is wheat, oats, fallow, 

otatoes, clover, all without the application of any manure!”? (Vol, ii, 


From the neighbourhood of Navan he writes, 


** As an instance of the power of vegetation on this farm, a field 
which had borne an admirable crop of wheat, and which was cut in 
August, was immediately ploughed for another crop of the same grain. 
The prodigious quantity of grass which it immediately produced caused 
a delay in sowing the wheat, that the abundant herbage might be fed 
off with cattle ; and it is now reploughing for the seed: had I not had 
an opportunity of seeing it, I should have deemed such a statement 
apocryphal.” (Vol. ii. p. 279, 280.) 


These accounts of the natural advantages with which the coun- 
try abounds, contrasts woefully with the actual condition of the 
agricultural, or rather if we would speak accurately, the rural 
en ; for neither will the numbers actually engaged in the 

abour of tillage, nor the portion of time devoted to the purpose, 
give them reasonable claims to be called agricultural. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Curwen dilates frequently and at length: indeed, to ascer- 
tain the actual condition of this class of the inhabitants, formed 
the main object of his tour; and he has furnished many sketches 
from the life, which must be very striking to all who from per- 
sonal knowledge are enabled to recognize their fidelity: while to 
those who know the Irish peasantry, as they know the Esquimaux, 
from the accounts of travellers, they will serve to increase the 
collection they may already possess ot descriptions of the human 
animal under all conceivable modifications. 


“On our visits to several of their cabins, I became taught that 
there existed gradations; and possibly as many in the scale of neces- 
sity as in that of superfluity. 

«< In human abodes, where the presence of a chimney is an acknow- 
ledged luxury, the absence of all other necessary appendages to such 
a residence, which according to our ideas of household conveniences 
are required to make life even supportable, may be easily imagined. 

‘‘ These mansions of miserable existence, for so they may truly be 
described, conformably to our general estimation of those indispensable 
comforts requisite to constitute the happiness of rational beings, are 
jaost commonly composed of two rooms on the ground floor, a most 
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appropriate term, for they are literally on the earth; the surface of 
which is not unfrequently reduced a foot or more, to save the expense 
of so much outward walling. The one is a refectory, the other the 
dormitory. The furniture of the former, if the owner ranks in the 
upper part of the scale of scantiness, wit] consist of a kitchen dresser, 
well provided and highly decorated with crockery—not less apparently 
the pride of the husband, than the result of female vanity in the wife; 
which, with a table—a chest—a few stools—and an iron pot, complete 
the catalogue of conveniences generally found, as belonging to the 
cabin ; while a spinning-wheel, furnished by the Linen Board, and a 
loom, ornament vacant spaces, that otherwise would remain unfurnished, 
In fitting up the latter, which cannot, on any occasion, or by any dis- 
play, add a feather to the weight or importance expected to be excited 
by the appearance of the former, the inventory is limited to one, and 
sometimes two beds, serving for the repose of the whole family! 
However downy these may be to limbs impatient for rest, their cover- 
ings appeared to be very slight, and the whole of the apartment cre- 
ated reflections of a very painful nature. Under such privations, with 
a wet mud floor, and a roof in tatters, how idle the search for comforts !”” 
(Vol. i. p. 1L11—113.) 


‘«¢ Nothing can be more erroncous than the idea commonly entertained 
of an Irish bog by those who are unacquainted with the country. 
Bogs furnish not only fuel but food; a great proportion of most of 
them is capable of cultivation, and of bearing very tolerable crops of 
grain, ‘The most enviable site for a cabin is by the side of a highway 
adjoining toa bog. Cabins are found to extend along the roads for 
miles together when contiguous to a bog—whence with less labour a 
supply of fuel may be obtained by the cottiers, who have thus an op- 
portunity of cultivating, at little expense, a part of them, and also of 
extending their efforts in the same way ; a disposition which seems to 
be an inheritance, and to increase as it descends from father to son. 
Little doubt can be entertained that by these means, in process of time, 
the whole may be reclaimed; and when that shall be etfected it is dif- 
ficult to conjecture what will become of so redundant a population. 
Ireland appears to me as exhibiting a strong resemblance to the rude 
northern nations, and a hasty approximation to the state of them, pre- 
vious to the bursting forth of their people, and overwhelming the more 
southern parts of Europe. Were a million of the inhabitants to emi- 
grate at this day, this number, though great, would scarcely make a 
perceptible void in Ireland. The population must be increasing in a 
most rapid manner, if we are to judge by the numerous cabins which 
were erecting, and the dilapidation or abandonment of so few of them.” 
( Vol. i. p. 136, 137.) 


“We visited a cabin in the neighbourhood of Navan, about four 
o’clock, and found the family at dinner. The party consisted of a 
man, his wife, and seven children. Potatoes, their only fare, were 
placed in a wooden bowl on a stool; the elder children ate with their 
parents, the younger feasted out of an iron pot on the floor. Appetite 
seemed to give a relish to the food, while a small jug of butter-milk 
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was reserved to crown and complete the repast. In reply to some in- 
quiries I made as to his wages, the poor fellow observed, ‘Our fare is 
well enough, and satisfies us all; my only concern is, that I cannot 
earn sufficient to cover the nakedness of these poor children ; could I 
clothe them, I should be happy!’ The whole family, it is true, was 
indeed in a most ragged condition—pity it should be so! It is not in 
appearance only they suffer, but real misery must be endured by each 
individual, from the severity of cold. By the aid of his pig, and what 
manure the children could collect from the road, he was annuall 
enabled to plant about a rood of potatoes, for which he paid after the 
rate of five pounds an acre for the land; but whea manure is furnished 
by the tandlord, the rent is doubled. 

** The hopeless despondency which seemed to pervade the hearts of 
this poor family, spoke in most emphatic, though painful language, to 
our feelings—deeply is their lot to be lamented, and the more as it 
arises Out of circumstances they have neither ability to correct, nor 


power to control, and which there is little reason to hope can be easily 
remedied.’ (Vol. ii. p. 161—163.) 


It is impossible to contemplate such a state of society as this, 
without setting ourselves immediately to inquire into the causes 
which have produced and rendered permanent such a mass of 
moral and physical evils. ‘Lhe knowledge which is now so ge- 
nerally diffused on all subjects relating to the science of political 
economy, will enable many of our readers at the first glance to 
detect all the appearances which betoken a redundant and un- 
employed population: and with this solution many perhaps may 
rest satisfied, but in our view it by no means goes far enough to 
be deserved to be. considered satisfactory. According to the 
theory, we should have expected that some of the checks which 
nature has provided to keep down such a redundancy, would 
have operated in full force before the inferior class had descended 
so low in the scale of misery. An opposer of Mr. Malthus’s opi- 
nions might be disposed to ask, and perhaps in a tone of triumph, 
where now are your preventive and positive checks, from whose 
operations you taught us to expect results almost as certain as 
those which are produced by the physical laws of the universe ? 
why are they not called into action in this case, where every ge- 
neration seems only to propagate a race more wretched than 
themselves, still destined to find in each lowest deep a lower 
deep of misery ? 

Mr. Curwen’s inquiries furnish us with abundant means to 
answer this objection; for they point out the circumstances 
which are in action sufficient to counteract, nay almost to sus- 

end, the influences of the established checks to population. 
hese circumstances arise, in the first place, out of certain natural 
facilities for procuring sustenance which Ireland, unhappily for 
herself, has within her reach: and, in the second place, trom the 
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prevalence of many vicious customs and institutions which cripple 
all the efforts made for her relief, and seem to have fixed and 
rendered permanent even the very worst evils of her condition. 
The most obvious of these natural facilities we have already no- 
tieed, nainely, the exuberant fertility of the soil. But this 
evil, which the perverseness of human nature thus contrives 
to extract out of the bounteous gifts of Providence, is shared by 
the Irish peasant with the inhabitants of many still more favoured 


‘regions. LHe who has compared the sloth and wretchedness 


which prevail through the rich plains of Languedoc or Lom- 
bardy, with the comfort and moral dignity of the hardy moun- 
taineer, who “drives bis vent’rous ploughshare to the steep, ” 
must be prepared to admit that these apparent advantages of 
nature have for the most part a pernicious moral influence: nor 
‘an he be surprised that the ignorant and neglected tenant of the 
rich pastures of the “Green Island,” should partake in this ten- 
dency to deterioration. 


“ The wonderful fertility of the soil, paradoxical as it may appear, 
has a contrary efiect in Ireland to that of stimulating the husbandman, 
either to labor on it, or support it with manure. The extreme love of 
ease and pleasurable modes of passing away time, render the farmer 
disinclined to do either; for, without any pains on his part, he is sure 
of an abundant crop; and, as his indulging in the habits of his fore- 
fathers is of more consequence to hiin than providing for his children, 
he becomes careless as to both.” (Vol. ii. p. 122, 123.) 

But this draught of misery which the Irish cottier shares in 
common with so many others, to him is swelled and embittered 
by a stream from a different source of evil, which nevertheless he 
is accustomed to consider as one of his best blessings. 

“« The potatoe, which, in some points of view, may justly be regarded 
as one of the greatest blessings to our species, is capable of operating 
the greatest calamities, when it exclusively furnishes the food on which 
a community is content to exist; for as the cultivation of a single sta- 
tute acre may successfully and easily be attended to by one individual, 
and as its produce on an average would give food for at least ten per- 
sons the year round, at seven pounds each per day, which may be con- 
sidered as an abundant allowance; what chance is there for manual 
exertions in sucha society? among whom a patrimonial aversion to 
labor, and an habitual attachment to idleness, are paramount to every 
other consideration.” (Vol. ii. p. 121, 122.) 


Again : 

“The present unfortunate situation of Ireland has proved to me, 
that cheap food is not the blessing which, by many, may be imagined : 
the greatest political alteration that could take place in this distressed 
country would be a dislike to potatoes, and a general preference in the 
rising generation to bread and animal food. I have formerly been an 
advocate for an extended growth and use of the potatoe, but have re- 
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cently had cause to alter my opinion; and must now. earnestly depre- 
cate their becoming the staple article of food for the lower classes in 
Great Britain, lest similar results to those which I witness in this 
country should follow. As a security against famine, the potatoe is 
invaluable; but as a mean for supporting the existence of man, without 
that exertion he ought daily to make for the preservation of his health 
and faculties, it is certainly not desirable.” (Vol. ii. p. 31, 32.) 


More than once Mr. Curwen has occasion to recur to this 
subject ; indeed, he loses no opportunity of stating, and stre- 
nuously enforcing his opinion, that the habit of relying on a 
vegetable so easily reared as the potatoe, as the staple article of 
food, must ultimately be ruinous to every country in which it is 
adopted. 


Of the pernicious practices and institutions to which we have 
alluded as tending to render these evils permanent, the most 
obvious, and in its effects the most pernicious, is that of cuttin 
down all the estates of the great landholders into forty shilling 
freeholds, merely for the purpose of increasing their inflaaiel at 
the county election. It is melancholy to be obliged to refer the 
misery of a great country, in any degree, to a cause so paltry and 
contemptible ; but let us hear what Mr. Curwen says: 


‘* You will be surprised to learn that something not unlike universal 
suffrage prevails in very many parts of this country. The power of 
creating freeholders is almost unlimited. It is done by deed—for 
qualitication there is none: sothat the right to vote is unconnected with 
property further than the individual's cabin residence, which is al! that 
is required. But so far are these wretched individuals from receiving 
benefit from their inapposite distinction of freeholders, or consideration 
for their votes, that it operates a contrary way, and puts them to ex- 
pense and loss of time, without the privilege of having any choice; 
ruin would inevitably overtake him fs should dare to presume to 
have any opinion but that dictated to him by his landlord; and the 
candidate who should solicit, or accept without solicitation, the vote of 
a tenant against the will of his landlord, must answer the irregularity 
with his life, and incur the general odium of his own class in society, 
Popular opinion has little or no influence in the election of the one 
hundred Irish members. Election contests with us procure, fora time, 
some consideration for the lower ranks—what dignifies the English 
character, debases the Irish.”? (Vol. ii. p. 20, 21.) 


The evils arising from this minute division of property are 
quite incalculable. 


_ The minute subdivision of lands among the occupants is attended 
with many serious evils. The rents of these small sublet parcels be- 
come so high to the actual cultivators, as to preclude all profitable re- 
turns from their labour. It affords ‘ too great a facility to marriage.’ 
The population becomes increased beyond the capital of the country 
employed in husbrandry ; and the supernumerary individuals are com- 
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pelled to subsist on the produce of others’ labour, to which they have 
no power of contributing. ‘The aggregate number of horses is greater 
than would be required, if the estates were distributed into moderately- 
sized farms ; whilst the want of farming buildings, beside other disad- 
vantages, prevents the accumulation of manure. 

“‘ The labourers, with few exceptions, are all married. The farmers 
have no hired servants, of either sex, residing in their dwellings ; this 
is another serious evil arising out of small farms. Ireland, which in 
extent is nearly equal to one-half of Great Britain, does not probably 
employ one-tenth of the agricultural servants. 

“« The buildings on every farm, being erected at the expense of the 
tenant, are necessarily on the most limited scale, seldom more than a 
cabin, and this insutlicient for the shelter of the family beyond their 
earliest days. As the children grow up, they are compelled to seek 
another establishment for themselves, and to hazard every consequence 
that may ensue. Alternative they have none. Such is the ruinous 
effects of small tenements, as far as they regard the individual occu- 
piers. ‘The interests of all parties suffer, and it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the whole community to promote a radical reform of the 
present disreputable system.” (Vol. ii. p. 39—41.) 


‘‘ The superior freshness and fertility of the soil enables the husband- 
men in Ireland to obtain crops with perhaps one-third of the ma- 
nure which is required in Great Britain ; were this not the case, the 
country must long ago have been excessively deteriorated. The rich- 
ness of the surface resists all the efforts of man to sterilize it; for, 
however just may be the censure of want of exertion on other occa- 
casions, I must give the Irish credit for being very persevering in their 
endeavours for this purpose. 

** When a farm becomes vacant, the smallness of the capital required 
for its occupation contributes to the competition for it, and enhances 
the rent beyond all prudent calculation.. The high prices of grain, 
with the privations to which the farming community restrict themselves, 
have enabled them, though not without difficulty, to pay their extra- 
vagant rents: but [ cannot, without the most painful sensations, an- 
ticipate the consequences which must attend these poor creatures on 
corn falling to a fair level price ; and, as this ‘may reasonably be ex- 

cted, the distress in every part of Ireland wil] then be inconceivable.” 
li. p. 41, 42.) 

The last clause in this passage leads us on to the consideration 
of another evil—the excessive rent paid by these wretched 
people: we say excessive, as bearing an undue proportion to the 
actual value of the produce, and obtained rather from the priva- 
tions of the occupant, than from a reasonable participation in the 
actual profits of culture. The rent actually paid in Ireland b 
the cultivator, would, we think, confound the calculations of 
many of the recent speculators on this interesting part of the 
science of political economy. : 


“ The ground of good quality about it [Sligo] is let from three to four 
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pounds the acre. I acknowledge it is incomprehensible to me how 
such rents for such land can be paid. The privations in the cabin can 
alone account for and explain the mystery, when remote from towns 
in which there is neither trade nor opulence. A rent-day, we were 
told, presents a spectacle that must force a sigh from the most obdu- 
rate of hearts. Such is the general distress on these appointed days, 
that it has jocosely been said, all the cattle of the district, twice in the 
year, belonged to one proprietor. This may be exaggerated, but the 
assertion would not have been hazarded without its being insome de- 
gree well-founded.” (Vol, i. p. 331). 


It must not be supposed that these undue profits flow directly 
into the purses of the landlord in chief. ‘The fact is, that many 
of the princely territories possessed by the great aristocratical 
families in Kelis yield to their owner a much less comparative 
income than are obtained by landholders in England. But the 
system of setting and subsetting is carried on to such an extent, 
and spreads out into such sailleta ramifications, that the actual 
cultivator, notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which he 
labours, is constrained to find the means of satisfying the cravings 
of half a dozen nominal holders, who rise in wm gradations 
above him. We must remark, however, that some of the greatest 
proprietors permit their agents to pursue a most baneful practice, 
the effect of which must be to increase and confirm all these evils; 
we mean the letting estates by tickets or sealed tender, Mr. C. 
censures the folly and injustice of this system in ‘terms of deserved 
reprobation. Its mischievous consequences, among such a te- 
nantry as are likely to be found on an Irish estate, may readily 
be conceived. We have been surprised to hear that a nobleman, 
greatly distinguished for general liberality and patriotic feeling, 
suffers this practice to be followed throughout the whole of his 
great estates in the South; surely, he can never have given the 
matter due consideration, or he would not afford the sanction of 
his example to a system, hazardous to the landlord, and destructive 
to all who hepetid upon him. 

These are faithful details, arising out of Mr. Curwen’s per- 
sonal inquiry, and they tally exactly with the information he oc- 
casionally obtained from those who, “ though native there, and to 
the manner born,” had yet learned to commiserate the sufferings 
of their countrymen. In answer to some inquiries he made near 
Castlebar, as to the situation of the peasantry, his informer re- 
plied, “‘ they are wrung in the nose like a pig, and bent to the 
earth; their cabins are wretched, and food most miserable; rent 
and tithes take the kernel of the nut, and leave the shell only for 
those who labour.” What proportion of this kernel is consumed. 
by the rent we have already set before our readers ; Mr. Curwen’s 
occasional statements will enable us to form some notion what 
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share of it falls to the titheholder. This is on many accounts an 
interesting subject of inquiry. Tithes have been held out by 
many of the declaimers on the state of Ireland as one of the 
most oppressive burdens imposed on the inhabitants. The pub- 
lished volumes of Mr. Grattan’s speeches are indebted for 
much of their bulk to this favourite subject; though many of his 
readers have not yet forgotten that when called upon to state 
some specific act of oppression, he brought forward a case 
arising out of a contested claim for Easter burs, having no 
more to do with the tithe laws, than it had with the malt tax. 
Mr. Curwen’s statements go far to confirm an opinion we have 
long entertained, that the actual demands of the clergy seldom 
exceed a third or half of what they are entitled to. In the north, 
on the borders of the county of Donegall, he finds a composi- 
tion of 2/. 4s. 8d. on a farm of diwenitypelive acres, for which the 
rent was 25/. per annum. In the west, the tithe of meadow 
land letting for 7/. the acre, was compounded for at 20s. In 
Kerry 3/. for rent, and 10s. an acre for tithe, were the customary 
prices of the land. In Leinster the compositions are quoted as 
unusual and exorbitant; viz. for wheat and barley 12s., oats 8s., 
hay 6s., and flax 16s. an acre: potatoes are exempt by custom. 
There can be no suspicion that Mr. C. has selected favourable 
instances to the clergy, as he avows himself decidedly hostile to 
the tithe system, and anxious to promote any plan of commuta- 
tion. Yet even these statements are sufficient to prove that the 
clergy rarely, we may say never, come up to the amount of their 
legal demands; and it ought to be considered that in many pa- 
rishes they are obliged to depend wholly on the arable land, 
through the operation of that unwarrantable vote of the Irish 
House of Commons, which put an end to the tithe of agistment. 
We are however ready to admit that many evils have arisen 
from the practice of leasing tithes to proctors. Mr. C. gives us 
on one occasion a long account of the overbearing insolence of 
one of these gentry; but he forgets to mention whether this 
person was in the employ of a clerical incumbent or a lay im- 
proprietor. This it would be important to know; for we have 
reason to believe that much of the outcry against tithes in. Ire- 
land has been caused by the rigorous demand of the lay pro- 
prietors. Still, though we are persuaded that the actual evils of 
the tithe system have been grossly exaggerated, we are amongst 
the foremost to admit that some extensive modification, or even 
(if it were possible) some radical change in the system, is a mea- 
sure most desirable. They have always supplied an easy means 
of exciting obloquy against the clergy as a body; and they form 
an outgoing from the profits of land, which the present state of 
agriculture in Ireland, such as we have described it, is ill able 
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to bear. But let the modification, whenever it takes place, be 
founded on some fair principle of reciprocity, nor be framed £0 
as to despoil the Church without benefiting the farmer, and 
to produce nothing but an increase in the value of the fee simple 
to the actual possessors of landed property. 

We have now enumerated the most formidable evils which are 
eating into the very heart of the prosperity of Ireland: a re- 
dundant population, sustained by extraordinary facilities of pro- 
curing food, encouraged to propagate and extend themselves by 
the mischievous sub-division of small farm holdings; and kept 
down to the lowest points in the scale of wretchelinaia by cir- 
cumstances which place the gradual accumulation of capital out 
of their reach, and even beyond their desire. We shall go on 
to mention one or two subordinate circumstances, which may be 
considered as arising out of these, though, like other moral evils, 
they serve to feed and keep alive the mischiefs which have given 
them birth. ‘The first of these is an hereditary, or perhaps one 
might rather call it a traditionary disposition to idleness. The 
market, the fair, the wake, the funeral, the race-course, all must 
be attended in turn, whatever calls of duty may remain un- 
heeded. ‘Those who have seen the eager crowds assembled at the 
provincial races, and have watched the vehemence with which the 
whole multitude have entered into the business of the day, those 
only can judge of the energy which these opportunities of. ae 
ing their favourite propensities light up in the bosoms of the Iris 
peseantsy : and who does not lament that such energies should 

so misdirected? The fairs and markets too all have their 
periodical attractions. 


‘© We met (says Mr. C.) a number of people on their way toa 
fair, which was to be held the following day at a small village through 
which we had passed. Numerous as were the parties, the value of the 
few stock they had with them would scarcely amount to the expense 
they must incur. The domestication of the pig in this country makes 
him ready to attend the family on any excursion, and on these occa- 
sions facilitates the labour of driving. It appeared extraordinary to 
us, that as a great number of those on their road to the fair must have 
passed through Granard, where it was market-day, that they did not 
there dispose of their pigs. Perhaps this would have spoiled a frolic, 
‘the object of the greater part of the attendants.” (Vol. ii. p. 208.) 


On another occasion an instance is given of this disposition to 
indolence which is almost ludicrous: labourers when ny ee 
in task work, request to be supplied with English spades; when 
paid by the day, their own long-handled shovel serves them, nor 
can they be persuaded to use any other. In those parts of the 
country where the Roman Catholics are numerous, this disposi- 
tion is much encouraged by the frequent recurrence of their re- 
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ligious festivals ; it has its roots however in the constitution of 
the national character, for even the austere Presbyterian of the 
north is not without his share of it. The excessive use of spi- 
ritous liquors follows as a necesstry consequence from these 
habits, combined with the facility with which the native spirit can 
be procured ; this however would form a separate chapter in this 
history of grievances, upon which we must at present abstain 
from entering. From this painful enumeration of evils we turn 
to the more pleasing consideration of the probable means of cure, 
or at least of alleviation. By the statements we have laid before 
our readers, it will at once appear that very little can be ex- 
ected from the direct interference of Government. The onl 
egislative interposition which would be likely to have any effect 
would be to raise the value of a freeholder’s qualification from 
40s. to 10/. or even 20/.; we are quite sure that the real interests 
of the country demand such a change, and that the independence 
and respectability of the Irish proportion of our representation 
would be promoted by it. If any plan could be brought forward 
for the modification and amendment of the tithe system, we 
should hail it with pleasure. But this we feel assured will not 
be effected, till the matter is taken up by some enlightened 
statesman who has no personal interest meshed in the question, 
and who will devote himself to the attainment of a thorough 
knowledge of the subject in all its bearings. Except on 
these two points, we should absolutely deprecate any direct 
attempt on the part of the executive government to ameliorate 
the condition of Ireland: all we ak is, that they may not 
throw their weight into the opposite scale, nor suffer erroneous 
views on the subject of taxation, or the harassing and tyrannical 
exactions of their subordinate agents, to fan the fame of discon- 
tent, and aggravate that burthen which is now weighing her to 
the ground.* 

The improvement in the actual condition of the peasantry 
must be effected progressively ; and we conceive, that even the 
most sanguine speculators must have prepared themselves to ex- 
pect this progress to be slow. The readiest means of present 
alleviation might perhaps be expected to be obtained by emi- 


— For as the country is suffering under a plethora’ which 
as converted what should have been “her substance, sinews, 


* We allude more particularly to the Excise Laws, and the oppressions to 
which they have led in the northern, and north-western parts of the island, There 
is now before us a statement of facts on this subject, by a most respectable cler- 
gyman, who is likewise a magistrate in the county of Donegal, bearing the title. 
of * Oppressions and Cruelties of Irish Revenue Officers.” The details of enor- 
mities and odious exactions, and of the sufferings and miseries consequent upon 
them, given in this pamphlet, are so horrible, that they could not be believed if 
they did not come to us with all the characters of authenticity, : 
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arms, and strength,” into the causes of her weakness and decay, 
it would appear onery that by draining off the superfluities we 
might restore the body to its healthy action. There can be no 
doubt that the emigration which prevailed during the war in con- 
sequence of the demands for recruiting the army and navy, was 
salutary as far as it extended; because it took off those hands which 
were absolutely superfluous and incapable of obtaining means of 
subsistence. But the emigration now going on is of a contrary 
character; the persons who embark for America are generally 
small capitalists, those who have already saved a little, and whose 
habits are formed to industry. Such a class of persons could be 
ill spared from any country: but the loss of them touches the very 
life of Ireland. There are, indeed, some who think that govern- 
ment should interfere to promote this object by undertaking some 
extensive scheme of colonization. But to this opinion we cannot 
subscribe: hitherto such plans have uniformly failed; nor can the 
causes of failure be attributed to accidental or temporary circum- 
stances merely, but to such as are absolutely inherent in the 
nature end constitution of the measure. 

‘The next remedy to which we can look is more within our 
reach, and, though slower, more certain in its operation. Mr, 
Curwen states its advantages very fairly: 


“It is not improbable that, on the return of peace, some of our 
English manufacturers will be induced to attempt establishments in 
Ireland. The low price of labour tempted the translation of a part of 
the cotton trade from Manchester, to Paisley, Lanark, and Glasgow ; 
the same enticement may operate in favour of this country on a future 
day. Is it not grievous to behold so robust, so intelligent a people, 
pine away their lives in disgraceful apathy and inactivity? 

“If there be that sound sense in the old adage, for which it long 
has had credit, that ‘idleness is the root of all evil,’ what crop of 
ill may not be expected hereafter to arise from the ramifications which 
are so rapidly extending from this lamentable cause throughout Ire- 
land? This question, which I have before agitated in another form, 
again recurs. How can the celerity of its propagation be practically 
and prudently stopped? Would a conversion of the peasantry from 
the sickle to the shuttle have the desired effect? Certainly not; if 
all the labourers in husbandry are to be made weavers in manufac- 
tories. But as there is not in Ireland a sufficient agricultural capital 
afloat to afford employment to the numerous individuals in that depart- 
ment, the redundancy of labourers should undoubtedly be provided 
with some other means of employ. There are various modes by which 
this important object might probably be accomplished. But I call the 
attention of those most immediately interested in furthering this pa- 
triotic measure to that particular vocation, most familiar to the present 
miserable habits of the cabin, | 

‘“< If, in addition to an extension of the staple manufacture of the 
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country, those of woollen and cotton were judiciously established in 
appropriate places, to multitudes of children and of adults might con- 
stant employment be given; while these very exertions would early 
operate a further demand for labourers in husbandry, by augmentin 
the demand of food from the soil: The earnings of children who ha 
never before assisted but in the consumption of the produce of the pa- 
rents’ labour would soon repair the tattered roof, and dry the muddy 
floor. To these indispensables, comforts would succeed ; and such ar- 
tificial wants as honest pride, with moderation, might demand, and hu- 
manity gladden to see enjoyed.” (Vol. i. p.346—348. ) 

Again : | 

‘* Want of constant employment is the primary source of all the 
evils. If an opportunity of being employed were daily presented to 
the laborious orders, some degree of industry would be excited: this 
would daily increase, and tend to remove much of their present apathy 
and discontent. Could any means be devised to give profitable activ- 
ity to the rural population of Ireland, the country will soon become 
one of the most abundantly fertile spots on the face of the globe. 

‘“‘ To effect so desirable an alteration a total change must be induced 
in the habits and prejudices of the labouring people, whose pride, it is 
much to be feared, would greatly militate against any reform that 
should dispossess them, as the wretched occupants, of their miserable 
holdings, and give them the happiness and independency of comforta- 
ble labourers ; it would, in their estimation, be a depression in the 


scale of society that no future prospects or anticipations of good would 
be capable of reconciling to them.” (Vol. ii. p. 120, 121.) 


In the outset of his tour, Mr. C. passed with unaccountable 
rapidity through a district in which, if he had given himself 
time for acloser examination, he would have found his opinions 
illustrated by facts, and these speculations almost fully realized. 
The country in the neighbourhood of Belfast has experienced 
most of the advantages thus anticipated from the combination of 
commercial and manufacturing industry. Mr. C. seems to have 
been greatly struck with the external appearance, though he did 
not wait to ascertain their latent causes. 


‘** As we approached Belfast, the accumulation of riches, by the 
profitable application of capital and productive labour to manufactures 
and commerce, became visible, by the improvements which had been 
made on both sides of our path. This gratification kept increasing as 
we shortened our distance from the town. Here the diffusion of 
wealth became manifested by the numerous detached residences which 

resented themselves, highly ornamented by the taste of those whose 
industry and ability had provided the means, and entitled them to the 
luxury of country exercises, as a relaxation from the counting-house 
—the cares and perplexities of mercantile vocations. A more pic- 
turesque or pee ea situation could hardly have been chosen or 
scarcely imagined; uniting in one view great natural sublimity with a 
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profusion of artificial beauty. The scenery was so impressive as fre- 
quently to arrest our attention so as to stop our progress. The rich 
margin that borders the bay of Belfast, while washed by the waters of 
the spacious Lough, and bounded by the lofty coast of Antrim, was 
decorated by villas, and all that opulence could devise ; and as the 
eye travelled upwards it became gratified with the sight of cultivation 
advancing to the summit of the hills, whose sloping sides were studded 
with the white-washed cabins of those for whom humanity with a sigh 
supplicated a competence. The beauty of the landscape we were 
contemplating was made complete by a view of the noble town of 
Belfast, occupying a considerable extent at the head of the bay, and 
overlooked by the frowning black mountain which fises immediately 
behind it, whose naturally barren surface would have produced a de- 
formity in the picture, had not the efforts of industry, and the daily 
aptiention of capital, relieved its appearance from this effect, and 
claimed its assistance with that of Carrickfergus, the shipping in the 
Lough, and other objects of interest, to create a general character of 
business-like activity and exertion, consequent on the commerce of 
the most considerable sea-port in the northern part of the island. 

‘I do not know that I ever beheld a scene, taking it altogether, which 
produced me the interest, the pleasure, I received in this part of our 
drive; nor do I think it possible to be seen by any one endowed with 
perceptions capable of being justly affected, without its inspiring the 
warmest feelings of admiration.’ (Vol. i. p. 116—118.) 


Let us, however, suppose this diffusion of commercial and 
manufacturing industry to have produced its full effect; to have 
raised the notions of the poor in their estimate of their essential 
wants, and consequently to have operated as a check upon that 
heedlessness with which they are now accustomed to enter upon 
the marriage state. Still little real good will have been done, 
unless suflicient care shall have been taken to instil into them 
right principles of conduct under their improved condition. This 
brings us to the consideration of that important question, what 
are the best means of affording instruction to the poor? A pro- 
blem of infinite difficulty when proposed in its simplest form ; 
but in this case it is sonlicaicl and encumbered with adven- 
titious circumstances, which increase this difficulty a hundred 
fold. We have three distinct classes whose separate interests, views, 
and feelings, must be consulted. ‘The members of the Church 
Establishment, the Presbyterians, and the Roman Catholics: each 
hay@’claims on our consideration, which, if possible, should be 
adjusted without sacrificing the general good. Mutual forbear- 
ance must be exercised, and perhaps some mutual concessions 
may be made with advantage; but we see no eventual good in 
any endeavour to produce a conformity in the opinions of the 
several religious denominations, whether as to doctrine or 


discipline. We speak advisedly when we declare, that we 
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are anxious to see the demarcations carefully preserved; be~ 
cause we are convinced that the separate exertions of the 
several classes of Christians, each within their own limits, sup- 
ply. at this moment the only means to which we can look with 
confidence for effecting permanent improvement in the religious 
and moral state of Ireland. Most of those schemes of proselytism 
by which our ancestors in their zeal hoped to effect this great 

urpose, have proved, as they deserved, absolutely nugatory. 
To separate the children of Roman Catholics by fraud or vio- 
lence from their parents, in order to transform them into Pro- 
testants, was a measure as cruel as it was impolitic. Yet such was 
the principle upon which the Protestant charter schools were ori- 
ginally instituted ; and for the furtherance of these objects, Parlia- 
ment has continued to make immense annual grants, amounting 
since the Union to more than half a million.* 

This mode of encountering the mischiefs and absurdities of 
Popery, we freely abandon to all the censure it deserves. Modern 
liberality has fallen into an opposite error. ‘The eagerness to 
open schools for all has led to the adoption of systems of instruc- 
tion by which scarcely any principles of religion beyond pure 
Deism are inculcated ; and morality has no better foundation than 
the loose and variable maxims of human authority. We have our- 
selves been present in a school where the advanced classes were 
taught to recite ch Universal Prayer, and to regard it as 
a sort of manual of devotion. We appeal to conscientious Chris- 
tians of every denomination for their judgment on the probable 
consequences of such a system’as this. Would any believer in the 
truths of Revelation consent that his own child should be sub- 
jected to such discipline. Yet many, perhaps we may say most, 
of the original Lancasterian schools in Ireland pursue this me- 
thod. Surely there can be no question that this mischief ought 
to be remedied; and the obvious remedy is, that the ministers of 
the several classes of Christians should take the education of the 
poor of their several communities into their own hands. In this 
way, and only in this way, real good will be done. Amongst the 
members of the Establishment and the Presbyterians, there will 
be no difficulty in effecting this; if reasonable encouragement be 
given, and the individuals on whom the duty must devolve, will 
gird themselves for the great work. _ But for the Catholics what 

ave we to hope? At present, but little. A mist is still before the 
eyes of too many of their priests. Still we think direct assistance 
should be offered, through the medium of their bishops, to supply 


* For information on this curious subject we refer our readers to a little 


weltar published, “* An Inquiry into the Abuses of the Chartered Schools in 
reland, 
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means of instruction to all the children of that persuasion. If these 
offers should be rejected, or the measure suffered to  slee 
through perverseness or neglect, resort might then be had to the 
measures adopted with such success by the “ Hibernian School 
Society.” Children are taught to read the Scriptures, and 
encouragement is given to the Roman Catholics to profit by the 
opportunities thus placed within their reach. It is satisfactory 
to know, that in most places these schools are crowded, even 
where the priests have exerted themselves to the utmost to put 
them down. 

From endeavours such as these much good may be anticipated, 
especially as, if persevered in, they could not fail to bring into 
effective operation an engine, the powers of which have never 
yet been fairly tried or brought to bear; we mean the influence 
of the established clergy. As warm and conscientious friends 
to the ecclesiastical establishment, we look with shame and con- 
fusion at the small sum of good which Ireland has derived from 
her participation in it. It is true ten thousand circumstances 
may be cited by her apologists, the effect of which has been to 
diminish and impede the ‘ifecintadiie reasonably to be looked for 
from a hierarchy so amply endowed. But, though much may be 
said in extenuation of the past, nothing will excuse inefficiency 
for the time to come. We cannot conceive it possible that proper 
exertions should prove unavailing. A noble machine is in our 
hands, but the changes which have taken place in the objects for 
which it was destined have rendered parts of it useless or super- 
fluous. Are we on this account to let it remain unemployed ? 
Rather let the whole be reviewed and surveyed, the necessary 
improvements effected, and let it be awakened into fullest action ; 
we shall soon witness the immense good it is capable of producing. 
But this is ground on which we tread with caution; a jticls 
phalanx of vested rights and established claims will, we are 
aware, be mustered in array against even such gentle changes as 
those we contemplate. For such rights and claims we entertain 
all reasonable reverence; but we cannot consent that they should 
be maintained to the peril of that establishment in which their 
foundations are laid. ‘The wisdom and the zeal of the Parliament 
have been found sufficient to encounter difficulties. much more 
arduous than any which are likely to present themselves in 
effecting such alterations as we would propose. Our single aim 
would be to give increased weight to the moral and spiritual 
influence of the parochial clergy; from this source England, at 
the present moment, in spite of many counteracting influences, is 
deriving inestimable advantages; let no measures be left untried 
which are likely to advance Ireland to an equal share of them, 
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Arr. 1V.—Letters addressed to a serious and humble Inquirer after 
Divine Truth, with a peculiar Aspect to the Circumstances of 
the present Times. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of 
Hamstall-Ridware, and of Yoxall in the County of Stafford, 
and late Fellow of All-Souls’ College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 233. Cadell and Davies. London, 1817. 


"THE ‘sensible and pious author of these letters, whose reputa- 
tion has been too widely extended by his excellent sermons to ren- 
der any further personal notice of him necessary, considers that the 
present state of the religious world opposes peculiar difficulties in 
the way of sincere “ inquirers after Divine truth:” and, with the 
view of facilitating their pursuit, has published this conciliatory 
statement of the several matters upon which those persons who 
profess to seek the fountain-head, and to direct their opinions by 
the Bible, most widely disagree. He does this, not in the vain 
expectation of reducing the sentiments of all Christians to the 
same exact form and level; but for the purpose of showing how 
much cordiality may exist without a complete union of opinions; 
how easily, if the right spirit be not wanting, sincere men may 
agree to differ concerning points of doctrine, discipline, and 
practice, 


“ To entertain an idea, in the present state of human nature, of 
bringing all persons to an union of judgment and practice in religious 
matters, would be a speculation, which the experience of eighteen 
hundred years has proved to be visionary and absurd. Such an union 
the writer has no hopes of ever seeing accomplished. The utmost, 
which in his opinion can reasonably be expected, is an union of spirit ; 
such an union as results from a disposition to bear with the infirmities, 
prejudices, and ignorances of others ; to tolerate a difference of opi- 
nion without epogiwre: those who differ with sentiments of jealousy 
and suspicion ; to indulge mutual sympathies; cordially to co-operate 
in every good work; and thus to ‘ keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.” Such an union is the utraost which can be expected : 
nor can any reasonable hope be entertained that even this union will 
ever be universal. The violent, the bigotted, the intolerant, together 
with all those who are governed by party-spirit, and by an immoderate 

gard to the exclusive interests of their own religious community, 
will always dissent from an union so repugnant to their feelings and 
prejudices. But to hope that true Christians may thus unite in spiri : 
and disposition ; that all those who ‘ love the Lord Jesus in sincerity,’ 
and have ‘ drunk of the same spirit,” may come to a right under- 
standing on their respective differences, and love one another with a 
pure heart fervently ; this is surely no extravagant speculation, no 


- wiht chimerical ‘hope; for it is only to look for the manifestation of 


those fruits whith true Christianity is capable of producing; and 
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which, when left to exert its own native energies, it naturally will 
roduce. Such an union between such persons is a practicable union; 
for it is an union to which their mutual salina spontaneously 
incline them: and therefore the attempt to promote it is a rational 
attempt.” (Pref. vi—viii.) | 
We entirely agree with Mr. Cooper as to the supreme im- 
rtance of such union. ‘That persons who think alike on the 
sublimest and most mysterious subjects of religion, should prefer 
one another’s society and conversation is quite natural: it is 
equally natural that those who agree with regard to the obli- 
tions of Christianity. upon the external conduct of its pro- 
Fanti, should be commonly found together in familiar inter- 
course. But that persons thus agreeing with one another should 
look with an eye of distrust, or even of dislike, on those that 


think differently: that they should impute insincere motives, and 


call opprobrious names; that they should scruple, or refuse to 
act with them against the common enemy: this could only be 
excused on the presumption, that the doctrines, or the obligations 
in question, were so clearly defined and laid down, that all 
doubts must be wilful, and all difference of opinion criminal ; 
whereas if those who range themselves in opposite or hostile 
parties were capable of taking a dispassionate view of those 
subjects on which such difference principally exists, they would 
at once perceive that, in practical points at least, it results 
naturally, we had almost said necessarily, from a religion of 
general laws. 

It is the grand characteristic of the Gospel, that the service 
it demands is that of the spirit, the inclination, the disposition, in 
a word, of the heart. ‘This service can only be obtained, and 
the spiritual frame on which it depends can only be cultivated, 
when the precepts and rules of action are prescribed apie ; 
leaving each individual to apply them to his own particular 
circumstances, and to direct the course of his conduct according 
to their tendency, rather than by the exact letter of the law. 
On the opposite principle, that of literal injunction, you may 
secure a punctilious and servile obedience, which may yet be 
performed without the faintest spark of spiritual affection. When 
we engage a servant, it is necessary to specify, with tolerable 
exactness, the duties which will be imposed upon him; and 
it would be unreasonable to expect any other service than 
that which was marked out by the terms of the original 
contract. But in forming an alliance, not of interest, but of 
affection, to prescribe the specific offices of reciprocal duty, 
would appear in the highest degree affronting; and the mutual 
interchange of kindness 1s sufficiently provided for by the general 
engagement to cherish, love, and honour. Love of God no 
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otherwise differs from love.of man, than in the infinite supe- 
riority of its object: it is the same in kind; it is the character 
of each to be 


Unstaid and fickle in all other things, 
Save in the constant image of the object 
That is beloved. 


Both are alike testified by the anxious desire to comply with 
wishes expressed or not expressed: to take the side of excess 
rather than defect ; to go beyond absolute requirement; and both 
are equally incapable of definite limit or prescription. 

These general remarks will receive corroboration, if we apply 
them to actual examples. The Jewish religion, of which it was 
the main object to keep a particular eele separate from the 
surrounding nations, shoutided in exact precepts: the line of 
duty was precisely drawn, and to observe that line without 
deviation was deemed the surest test of personal religion. In 
consequence, the religion of the Jews, in process of time, became 
formal, literal, precise: to give tithes to the last farthing, and the 
last seed, was the boast of peculiar sanctity : to practise austerities 
was to obey the law: and not to stop a running vessel on the 
Sabbath was to keep holy the seventh day. But all this while 
the true service, the service of the heart, was wanting; and all 
our Saviour’s reproofs of the Scribes and Pharisees may be 
resolved into this one censure, that their religion was a body 
without a soul. 

The Mohammedan religion is in a far greater degree an ob- 
servance of formal rites. It prescribes the definite days which 
shall be kept as fasts ; the definite hours which shall be employed 
in devotion; the definite words which shall be used in prayer; 
the definite portion of each man’s fortune which shall be bestowed 
in alms. And what is the consequence ? the Mohammedan fast is 
dei: and followed by intemperance; the Mohammedan de- 

auch is interrupted by the hour of prayer or ablution, and 
is resumed at its termination: the faithful disciple distributes his 
regular bounties, and lives in the habitual practice of oppression 
and rapacity. 

The most pernicious errors of the Roman Catholics have 
a similar origin: fasts, penances, recitals, crossings, are easily 
observed, and the heart is left at liberty to pursue its own 
corrupt devices. But that these, and similar errors, which 
human depravity has unwarrantably introduced, might have no 
Sperpr or excuse from the law itself, the Divine Author of our 
aith has uniformly avoided literal precepts; and has not only 
declared, that all real religion must depend upon the state of the 
heart, but has so worded his commandments, that the heart must 
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be left to interpret them. He enjoins habitual prayer; but with- 
out determining its exact seasons or expressions. He enjoins 
habitual charity; but leaves the precise proportion it should bear 
to other expenses, to be settled by prudence and feeling; and 
has sufficiently declared on what its real value depends, by his 
preference of the widow’s mite to the rich man’s gold. He 
does not specify the acts of kindness by which the love of our 
neighbour 1s displayed; but has left the duty as general as the 
relation is extensive, by the nature of the injunction ** Do unto 
all men, as ye would they should do unto you.” So no man can 
doubt that the excess of worldly attachments is forbidden, 
when the Christian is taught not to Jay up treasure on earth, 
but in heaven: or of worldly cares, when he is referred to the 
fowls of the air for an example of providential superintendence, 
or to the lilies of the field for a lesson against vanity. ‘The rea- 
sons for this mode of legislation are scarcely less evident than 
the fact: so much is left to the determination of each man’s 
own heart, in order that Christianity might be only known as a 
spiritual religion. 

But it is a necessary consequence of the general, and even 
figurative terms in which the precepts are conveyed, that 
different minds must judge differently as to their extent and 
interpretation. ‘* Show me a church on earth,” says Bishop 
Hall, “ without these wrinkles of division, and I will never 
seek for it in heaven.” Our Church, most certainly, if we 
except the primitive times, has not been the most pure when 
it has been least divided. And even in the earliest periods 
of the Church this tendency to differ about the application 
of general precepts did not fail to manifest itself. We are 
told to “take no thought for the morrow:” nor to “ lay up 
treasure on earth.” These maxims against worldly care the 
Thessalonians interpreted so strictly, as to abstain from the 
necessary business of civilized life, and incur the censure ‘of 
the Apostle for their error. It had been declared by our 
Saviour, that no man, ‘“ having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven.” For- 
tified, as they thought, by the letter of this declaration, the 
Novatians, in a es te age, attached so great a degree 
of sanctity to the baptismal vow, as to Hie 4, perpetually, 
from their communion, as many as had once lapsed, even 
in those iron times, from the obligations it im . That 
most valuable relic! of antiquity, the collection of Cyprian’s 
Letters, affords many examples of similar doubts and questions : 
as whether a clergyman might undertake the guardianship of 
orphans, which had been forbidden as a secular office: whether 
a player by profession might become a member of the Christian 
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communion, All these were differences, which naturally arose 
out of the method in which the precepts of our law were ori- 
ginally delivered; but what hinders, except human perverseness, 
that persons who doubt on points like these, and disagree on 
points like these, should nevertheless unite in loving one another, 
as well as the religion to which both parties belong? We regret 
to say, however, that these differences have been too uniformly 
treated as crimes. What, for instance, would appear more 
probable, than that Christians should dissent from one another 
on the lawfulness of stage-playing, or the degree of strictness 
with which the Sabbath ought to = observed? As soon as the 
Reformation set the minds of the people free from thraldom, 
these became early subjects of dispute; nor can we see any thing 
in them unbefitting a Christian man’s inquiry. Yet Bound, and 
Greenhall, and their party were proscribed, and persecuted, be- 
cause they condemned shooting, fencing, morice-dancing, inter- 
ludes, and the like, on Sunday: too rigorously perhaps, but as 
such things were practised, no one will now think too zealously ; 
and by exactly the same course of argument which Bishop Hors- 
ley has so well applied to prove the perpetual obligation of the 
Sabbath. The progress of time alters the objects of controversy : 
but its spirit remains the same. Every age has its parties; and 
every party its criteria, to the test of which it brings the rest of 
the world. One man’s supposed laxity, and worldly compliances, 
and secular pursuits, excommunicate him from the pale of 
Christianity: another’s apparent strictness and scruples, and 
substitution of the Bible for cards, betray him as at heart an 
enemy of the Church: no allowance is made for the weak, or the 
young, or the timorous, or the erring Christian: all must think 
as we think ourselves, or they are none of ours. 

In all this there is much presumption, and little candour: 
there is none of that charity which “ on th all things, believeth 
all things;” but there is a great deal of that arrogant self-suffi- 
ciency which weighs right and wrong in the scale of private 
judgment, and of that malignity which sets down every question- 
able action to the worst possible motives. But if it is true, as 
we have endeavoured to show, that discrepancy of opinion on 
many practical points grows naturally out of a religion framed 
like ours; and that a religion can scarcely be so framed as to 
influence and exhibit the hens which does not leave room for 
such discrepancy: then it follows, that to condemn another for a 
practice which may be lawful, or may be expedient, or may be 
necessary according to his judgment, is a much greater depar- 
ture from the spirit of our faith than the practice itself can be. 
He may be accepted, who on principle, and in the sincerity of 
his heart, has pursued a wrong course; but he must be in dan- 
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: r of exclusion himself, who, in violation of charity, has passed 
jitter sentence upon his brother in things indifferent. 
| What we have hitherto said of practice, holds also true with 
regard to some non-essential points of doctrine. To doctrine 
the Letters before us principally relate : and as might be expected, 
é in the review of disputable questions, the first place is assigned 
i to the Calvinistic controversies. In the remarks on this walsh 
it is easy to trace some indications of that bias which an author 
can hardly avoid, whose own opinions on the matter he is dis- 
cussing are not absolutely neutral. By the Calvinistic doctrines, 
Mr. Cooper takes it for granted that his correspondent * means 
those which are strictly so called, and which exclusively belong 
to that peculiar system which the term Calvinism implies:” 
(p. 44)—an observation which in an age of ignorance and mis- 
nomers is certainly not superfluous. A late learned Bishop gave 
this excellent advice: ‘* Before you attack Calvinism, be quite 
sure that you understand what Calvinism is.” The term has been 
for many years applied in a loose and indefinite way, to those 
who were no further Calvinists than so far as the Lutherans, and 
the Arminians, and the Church of England, agree with Calvin. 

But there is sometimes room to answer, on the other hand, 
that the defender of Calvinism, as well as the assailant, should 
bear in mind what Calvinism is. Mr. Cooper seems to confine 
it to the doctrines of Personal election and Final perseverance, 
and more generally to the sentiments of Hooker, Beveridge, 
Leighton, and Usher. May not the advocate of Calvinineapiie 
asks, appeal to the examples of such divines as these, and say, 
‘If men so eminent for their learning and piety, with minds so 
replete with Scriptural knowledge, so imbued with evangelical 
truth—if ¢hey admitted the doctrines under discussion, if they 
believe that personal election and final perseverance are truths 
revealed and maintained in Scripture; it surely was not on light 
and trifling grounds that such men came to these conclusions.” 
(P. 51.) 3 

Now it is quite certain, we imagine, that if Calvinism were 
: nothing else than the doctrines of divines like these, a reasoner 
would not only be very ill employed in disputing it, but would 
hardly fail to err in differing from it. When Beveridge, in con- 
sidering how it comes to pass that of the many which are called, 
there are but few chosen; when he argues thus: * Shall we 
ascribe it to the will and pleasure of Almighty God, as if he de- 
lighted in the ruin of his creatures, and therefore, although he 
calls them, he would not have them come to him ? no, that can- 
not be; for in his revealed will, which is the only rule that we 
are to walk by, he has told us the contrary in plain terms, and 
has confirmed it too by an oath: (Ezek. xxxii, 11. 1 ‘Tim. ii. 4.) 
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and therefore if we believe what God saith, nay, if we believe 
what he hath sworn, we must needs acknowledge that it is his 
will and pleasure, that as many as are called, should be all 
chosen, and saved:” * when this excellent man thus argues, 
what has he in common with Calvin? Praedestinationem voca- 
mus wternum Dei decretum, quo apud se constitutum habuit 
quid de unoquoque homine fieri vellet. Non enim pari conditione 
creantur omnes; sed aliis vita aeterna, aliis damnatio eterna pre- 
ordinatur.t Leighton, in a single passage of his full commentary 
on Peter, approaches nearer Calvin: but how different the con- 
clusion of Calvin and Leighton! ‘The one urges, Electio nostra 
non gratuita erit, si in suis eligendis Deus ipse qualia sint futura 
cujusque opera reputat.t The other presses this truth upon his 
hearers: ‘* Holiness is no less necessary to salvation, than if it 
were the meriting cause of it; it is as inseparably tied to it in 
the purpose of God. And in the order of performance, godli- 
ness is as certainly before salvation, as if salvation did wholly 
and altogether depend upon it, and were in point of justice 
decreed by it.”§ If seme of our rash, and headstrong, and 
half-educated preachers of the Divine decrees would study such 
Calvinism as this, they might better understand not only what 
is Calvinism, but what is Christianity. 

It is not this nor that tenet of Calvin, brought forward to prove 
the unsearchableness of the Divine counsels or the power of 
grace, which is either dreaded in the pulpit, or controverted in 
the closet; it is the whole system taken connected and entire, 
and exhibited as a plan of the will of the Almighty in the crea- 
tion of mankind. A preacher may believe in personal election, 
without ever misleading his hearers into a conviction that they 
are either securely elect or irreversibly reprobate: nay, to a 
certain extent, every reader of the Bible must acknowledge per- 
sonal election; he must acknowledge that the Scripture holds 
out numerous examples of individuals who were selected from 
the rest of mankind for the great purposes of the Creator, net 
less decidedly than the apostles themselves; of whom Christ 
explicitly declares, “ Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you.” (John xv. 16.) The private history of Christians might also 
furnish many instances of persons rescued from imminent danger, 
suddenly pricked in conscience, reclaimed from wicked courses, 
and made acquainted with the truth, in such a manner as might 
warrant the belief of their personal election. For these reasons 
it is well known that this Calvinistic tenet is still held by many 
as it was by Baxter; who have deliberately disclaimed Calvinism 
as a system. And no doubt it may be very consistently so 


* Beveridge’s Thoughts on Call and Election, + Caly. Instit. lib, iii, xxi. 5. 
Calv. Inatic, lib, iti, xxii, 3. § Commentary on 1 Peter, i. 1. 
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maintained, because it is only when extended to the whole race 
of mankind, and followed up by the very unnecessary conse- 
quence of such occasional election, quos preterit reprobat, that 
becomes equivalent to absolute predestination. 

We may fairly extend these observations to the other tenet 
selected by our author in his description of Calvinism—final 

erseverance. Separate this doctrine from the system to which 
it belongs, and it becomes harmless, useful, experimental, and 
Scriptural. There is a wide difference between arguing that an 
individual in a state of grace must be ultimately secure, because 
he has been specially chosen of God from among the mass of 
reprobates; then effectually called, then indefectibly justified : 
—and the consolatory doctrine that Christ takes an affec- 
tionate interest in those who have once left the world to follow 
him, that he knows them, is touched with their infirmities, 
dwells with them, and has promised never to leave nor forsake 
them. Whoever has read or heard a sermon of the high Cal- 
vinists on this point, and compares it with Hooker’s discourse on 
“* the perpetuity of faith in the elect,” will be at once aware of the 
difference we insist upon. In the one, heinous sins are usually. 
enumerated, as those of Noah, David, Manasseh, Peter; and 
adduced as proofs that the adopted child of God cannot by any 
wickedness separate himself from the Father’s love ; and why ? 
because the object is not to effect any salutary purpose ; is not 
to strengthen, console, assure; but to urge and prove an abstract 
point of mysterious theology :—whereas in Hooker’s inquiry 
‘*‘ whether the prophet Habakkuk, by admitting this cogitation 
into his mind, the law doth fat did thereby show himself an 
unbeliever ;” the object is really to establish and settle a sincere 
but scrupulous soul, either harassed by some partial declension, or 
dissatisfied with a slow and uncertain progress. ‘* There are for 
whose sakes I dare not deal slightly in this cause, sparing that 
labour which must be bestowed to make it plain. Men in like 
agonies unto this of the prophet Habakkuk’s are, through the 
extremity of grief, many times in judgment so confounded, that 
they find not themselves in themselves. For that which dwelleth 
in their hearts they seek; they make diligent search and inquiry. 
It abideth, it worketh in them: yet still they ask, where ?” * 

It follows, that the same doctrine in the one case has the 
effect of producing, under Divine influence, the truest Christian- 
ity; in the other of cherishing a bigoted love of controversial 
~~ abstruse divinity, accompanied by no slight degree of spiritual 

ride. 


But while we think on the one hand, that Mr. Cooper has too 


* Hooker’s Works, vol. iii, p. 526, 
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much softened Calvinism, and has represented it rather as it is 
in his own preaching, than as it is in itself: we are still — 
ready to agree with him that there is every reason for the mem- 
bers of the Church of England to look on those who profess it 
with candour and benevolence: every reason to deprecate that 
ignorant severity with which during the last hundred and nt 4 
years the advocates of that system have been generally treated, 
and to silence those rash decisions which the half-learned and 
flippant student often ventures to propound on subjects not less 
awful than sublime. Our brethren of the establishment are 
especially bound to reflect, that its original founders, though not 
partisans of the system of Calvin, but in general as Hooker was 
designated by his contemporaries, men “ of larger principles ;” 
were almost to a man virtually Calvinists; and supported with 
all their force the doctrines of original sin, natural corruption, 
and special grace. When Ridley, Bradford, and their adherents, 
were on the point of defending at the expense of their lives that 
faith, for which we all justly venerate their memory, it gave 
them more distress than their imprisonment or personal danger, 
to find that some of their fellow sufferers in the cause of reform- 
ation denied these doctrines; and Ridley, at the earnest request 
of Bradford and others, wrote back ‘a letter of God’s absolute 
election and predestination.”* Forty years later, it is notorious 
that Barret, in a sermon at Cambridge, having declared himself 
against Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and falling from 
grace, was summoned, and obliged to recant in St. Mary’s 
church: and that Baro, about the same time, was publicly cen- 
sured for having affirmed in a Clerwm that Christ died for all 
mankind. + ‘These and other considerations, which must occur, 
it might be imagined, to the most cursory student of ecclesiastical 
history, ought at least to allay hostility: and at the same time 
they should excite in those who cannot side with the opinions of 
the reformers in their full extent, a grateful sense of God's pro- 
vidential care over our church, as manifested in the constitution 
of articles of such Scriptural latitude, that disputarits on both 
sides equally appeal to them: especially when it is considered 
how narrowly we escaped, on more than one occasion, the 
ee of the Calvinistic system as the English confession 
ot faith. 

_ The two succeeding letters treat on the subject of Regenera- 
tion. We feel little disposed to keep alive the expiring embers 
of this controversy, on which we have already declare an opi- 
nion agreeing in the main with Mr. Cooper’s. Yet we cannot 


* Stype’s Mem. of Cranmer, p. 350, 
+ Strype’s Life of Whitgift, ch. xiv, &c. 
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help fearing, as we look upon the subject in our impartial cha- 
racter of critics, that Mr. Cooper has not altogether esca 
the common error of this ill-starred dispute, that of an inade- 
quate representation of the adversary’s sentiments. 


“ Tf,” he argues, “ (as the advocates for this doctrine contend) that 
renovating change in which the soul’s recovery from its natural de- 
pravation consists, uniformly takes place at baptism; then it follows 
that every baptized person is naturally capacitated for participating 
the duties and pleasures of true religion. But great numbers of those 
who have been baptized evidently show, that, notwithstanding their 
supposed change, they are still as ‘far gone from original righteousness,’ 
and as much ‘ alienated from the life of God,’ as those who have not 
been baptized.” (P. 125, 126.) 


Here an me Faget would say, the whole rite of baptism de- 
pends upon the supposition, that the soul is naturally incapaci- 
tated for true religion: therefore we pray that the mfant may 
have that by grace, which by nature it cannot have: and in ré- 
liance on the condescension of Christ, as interpreted by the 
church in all ages, we doubt not, but casicatly Believe that he 
will favourably receive the child thus brought to his appointed 
ordinance. We acknowledge what is too evident, that great 
numbers of those who have been baptized show themselves still 
alienated from the life of God: but this we attribute to that re- 
mainder of corrupt nature, which inclines the soul to reject 
race given; not supposing that the apostacy of nominal Christians 
rom the obligations of their covenant arises from the refusal of 
grace, but from the adhering corruption of the heart within. 
The power of participating in the duties and pleasures of religion 
never was held to be the immediate effect of baptism, but is am 
evidence of that inward renovation of the soul which does not 
take place at any definite period, but is gradual and progressive 
to the very end of life. 

Again, at page 133, we meet with a description of persons 
who are said to ‘ believe that God requires some portion at 
least of spiritual obedience, that He demands, to a degree, the 
service of the heart, and will reject with abhorrence that sacrifice 
of ceremonial observances which is unaccompanied by some in- 
ward devotion.” 

Such are the anomalies of the human heart, that it is difficult 
to say what varieties of error may or may not be discovered; but 
we have no idea of the existence of characters like these. A 
man must either reject the Gospel altogether, or must acknow- 
ledge that it claims the devotion of the heart to God. He may 
mistake as to the nature of the devotion of the heart, or he may 
fail in paying that which he confesses to be due: but he can 
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scarcely profess that God “ requires a portion of spicing! obe- 
dience,” or “ demands to a degree the service of the heart.” 

The shortest determination of this whole question is to ac- 
knowledge, that as long as there are Calvinists and Arminians 
in the church, so long tae must be difference of opinion as to 
the effect of baptism. No one who holds that grace is never 
bestowed except effectually to salvation, can possibly hold that 

race is uniformly bestowed at baptism; or ween 2 can 

lieve that regeneration, in any of its senses, uniformly takes 
place in baptism: they must consider that ordinance, as it 1s con- 
sidered in the Scottish church, as merely an admission to ex- 
ternal privileges, and an evidence of the parents’ faith. This is 
the true statement and difficulty of the case, and may be set forth 
in twenty sentences as clearly as in twenty volumes. Why 
may not such disagreement be amicable? and why should 
either party exaggerate the tendency of the other’s motives ? 
These may easily on either side be made appear extravagant; by 
relying, on the one hand, upon the opus operatum; and on the 
other, by nullifying the sacrament of baptism. 

The subject of the following Letters, on Antinomianism, is 
equally eae to both parties, inasmuch as both parties are 
equally concerned in the vindication of their faith from so foul 
a scandal—the Calvinist from abuse of the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, and the Anti-Calvinist from abuse of the palladium of 
Christianity—justification by faith. We only regret that the 
excellent observations of the author on this head are likely to 
have so little opportunity of benefiting those for whom they were 
intended ; it being the peculiar nature of this delusion, this ju- 
dicial blindness, to close the mental ray against the operation 
of any remedy, and obstinately to refuse every antidote which 
reason, or Scripture, or the experience of older Christians, might 
supply. After stating the first great evil of the Antinomian 
tenets, their effect in strengthening the natural prejudice against 
evangelical truth, the author proceeds: 


‘** Another way in which Antinomianism proves hurtful to the 
church of Christ, is by bewildering in its delusive mazes some even 
of his true and faithful followers. Many of the Lord’s people, though 
strong in faith, are weak in judgement. Their feelings are warm, 
their affections lively, and their zeal ardent: but at the same time 
soberness of mind, an habitual consideration of consequences, and 
the faculty of discerning things that differ, constitute no part of their 
character. Simple m heart, they suspect no evil where none obviously 
presents itself; and ungifted with that prudence which marks the 
connexion between causes and effects, they fail to anticipate dangers 
which are beyond the sphere of their immediate view. To persons 
of this description, the snare which Antinomianism spreads is pecu- 
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liarly dangerous. Its exalted pretensions to superior piety, the higher 
and brighter glory with which it professes to invest the Saviour, the 
entire and universal dependence on him which it inculcates, and the 
unfailing confidence and unclouded joy which it engages to impart, 
are attractions too inviting and powerful to be always resisted by 
minds such as I have described. And what then is the consequence ? 
Seduced by these promising appearances, and exercising no discri- 
mination, they are too easily persuaded to embrace a system which 
presents itself under the specious title of Christianity in its purest 
and most elevated form. ‘They are won by its flattering offers, and 
range themselves among its followers and advocates, 

«* And now observe the injuries which hence result to the church 
of Christ. A needless separation is produced; a new schism is ef- 
fected among the real members of Christ’s body. An alliance, strange 
and unnatural, is formed between two parties, in whom there is no 
one single point of real congeniality; between the children of darkness 
ard the children of light ; between those who dishonour and degrade 
the Redeemer, and those who seek to honour and exalt him ; between 
those who allow and tolerate and encourage sin, and those who 
cordially renounce and hate it, For such is still the case with even 
these deluded people of the Lord. They have in their heart a seed 
of holiness, which, in spite of the defiling tenets which they have 
embraced, still preserves them from utter contamination. By the 
energy of the divine principle still remaining in them, they are mer- 
cifully kept from the practical abominations to which their new system 
of doctrine naturally leads. But though saved as it were by fire, they 
yet suffer much loss. They have not united themselves to these 
dangerous associates without having contracted some of the evils 
to which such an union must necessarily expose them. They have 
lost that simplicity of character which they once had, and which, so 
long as they retained it, was one of their brightest ornaments. They 
are no longer those humble, plain, unassuming, and retired Christians, 
which they once were. They are become forward, bold, and confi- 
dent. Putfed up with self-conceit, and raised in their own opinion to 
a superior point of spiritual elevation, they contemptuously look 
down on those faithful servants of the Lord, whom they once re- 
spected and admired, and with whom they formerly walked in Christian 
friendship and communion. Of these they now speak in terms of 
disapprobation and disrespect; as if all light, and wisdom, and know- 
ledge, and experience, were confined to themselves, and to be found 
in their views alone. Thus they disfigure the face of the Christian 
church; subject both it and themselves to much reproach; and lay 
up in store for themselves hereafter a bitter portion of self-condemna- 
tion and remorse, whenever the Lord, in mercy, shall bring them to 
soundness of mind, and, by humiliation and repentance, shail recover 
them from the error of their way.” (P. 159—163.) 


We shall only remark further on this subject, that we fear Mr. 
Cooper has spoken of the lives of Antinomians in terms more 
charitably respectful than they deserve. He considers it as Satan’s 
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contrivance, that those employed in propagating Antinomianism 
must display, in their own conduct, nothing of its offensive and 
licentious tendency: on the contrary, they must, externally at 
least, be correct specimens and exemplars of the Christian cha~ 
racter; the poison which they are employed to diffuse must be 
ilded over by the plausible exterior of their own religious pro- 
Sidion 3 since otherwise neither the religious nor the irreligious 
art of the community will be liable to fall into such a snare. 
(P.151.) Experience, we imagine, will rather Brotes that when 
this delusion works its way among the lower and more ignorant 
classes of society, it ein sin its natural effect of undermining 
the morals: when it acts upon those whose consciences have 
been awakened by knowledge and education, the result is not 
seen in open profligacy, but in a total absence of the Christian 
spirit of meekness, charity, and simplicity; which is no less the 
sign of a heart unrenewed by grace, than the unrestrained li- 
centiousness of the ancient Valentinians, or modern Ranters. 
The three concluding letters relate to the Bible Society. The 
subject is introduced with some remarks which cannot be too 
earnestly impressed on the public mind at the present moment : 


“ To a mind enlightened by Christian hopes, and habituated to 
contemplate objects in reference to unseen and eternal things, the 
world at large presents a scene of the most interesting and painful 
kind. Unnumbered millions of our fellow-beings, created like our- 
selves for immortality, are seen plunged in the deepest shades of 
spiritual darkness; bound down under the iron bondage of Satan; 
wholly enslaved to the lusts and appetites of their fallen nature; and 
cut off from the means by which they might emerge out of this awe- 
ful state of ignorance and misery. In the expressive language of the 
apostle, they are ‘ without Christ, aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, haying no hope, 
and without God in the world.’ In this condition, destitute of the 
blessings, consolations, and privileges which Christianity provides ; 
devoid of ail the alleviation and support which it administers under 
the afflictions and sufferings of our common nature, they are now 
living. In this condition they are daily dying, and passing away into 
an eternal state. And what emotions does this sight inspire? Can it 
be viewed without compassion? Can it be contemplated without 
awakening a tender sympathy, without exciting an earnest desire of 
imparting to them the sovereign remedy, which alone can ameliorate 
their condition, and can elevate them to the same hopes and prospects 
with ourselves? Surely not, For till the Gospel, through which life 
and immortality have been brought to light, shall be communicated 
to them, they must pine in hopeless misery and die in utter darkness. 

__ “ Nor are they the heathen nations only to which the spirit of 
these remarks applies. Let us look at that more distinguished portion 
of the earth which enjoys the light of revelation, and we shall perceive 
that even here the blessings of Christianity are frequently more no- 
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minal than real; and that even in those favoured countries on which 
the Sun of Righteousness appears to have arisen, darkness still covers 
the earth, and gross darkness the people. Corruption in doctrine and 
practice, superstition, and idolatry, still debase and bind down the 
souls of men, and render them, though Christians in profession, little 
better than heathens in their character and hopes. And where shall 
we look for a cure of these extensive and malignant evils, except in 
that reformation of religion which can be effectually produced only 
by a more intimate acquaintance with the word of God? The same 
divine truth, which alone can dissipate heathen ignorance, alone can 
purify Anti-Christian corruption.” (P. 187—189.) 


Mr. Cooper, in very decided language, attributes it to an in- 
difference towards these considerations that * the Church of 
England, as a body, cannot be considered as having displayed a 
friendly disposition to the Bible Society. A large proportion of 
her ecclesiastical members, her prelates and dignitaries, and 
parochial ministers, have taken no share in the proceedings of 
this institution; have neither attended its meetings, nor contri- 
buted to its funds. Nay, whatever opposition and hostility have 
been manifested against its constitution and operations, have 
proceeded almost exclusively from this quarter.” (P. 205.) 

Our sentiments on the Bible Society are before the world, 
Our sense of the real interests and honour of the Establishment 
in no respect differs from Mr. Cooper’s; for we are decided in 
our belief, that nothing could more effectually establish the ho- 
nour of our Church abroad, or so securely strengthen its interests 
at home; that nothing could afford it so sure a hope, we had 
almost said so just a title, to that Almighty support by which it 
stands, as an unanimous co-operation with the Bible Society. 
Still in justice we must hesitate before we subscribe to the full 
extent of our author’s serious charge. Charity requires us to 
hope, and candour to admit, that the coldness of some members 
of the Church, and the hostility of others, may be accounted for 
on other grounds than those of indifference towards the diffusion 
of the Bible. 

Mr. Cooper thinks his point made out by. the circumstance, 
that ‘in all the arguments which have been publicly advanced 
against this institution, and which have been a as their gene- 
ral ground of justification by its opposers, its domestic operations, 
which are rather an incidental part of its plan than its primary 
object, have been brought almost exclusively into view.” But, 
in fact, much of the opposition has been owing to this very 
thing, that the supporters of the Society have brought its do- 
mestic operations exclusively forward. The professed 
object with the auxiliary societies in the provincial towns has 
~ been the domestic supply, and with great reason, since, of all 
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charity, religious charity should begin with our own household. 
In these institutions the foreign operations are only incidentally 
mentioned; and one of the first rules for their formation is, that 
«the committee shall make it their business to inquire what 
families or individuals, residing within the several districts, are 
in want of Bibles or Testaments, and unable to procure them.” * 
This view of the subject has dictated, we do not say warranted, 
the reply of which our author complains, on the part of many 
members of the Established Church: * We belong to a different 
society; a society which is competent to supply our wants, and 
to answer our purposes. One society is sufficient for us; and 
we see no occasion for another.” As far as respects the local 
wants, which are the wants professedly brought into notice, this 
answer is not without foundation : and is further thought to justify 
a surmise, that the chief supporters of the Bible Association 
are unwilling to receive obligations from the society of church- 
men. 

Placed in this situation, the conduct of the parochial clergy 
has been guided by their own views of the question. Some have 
stood aside, and said, it is so evident that this institution is set 
up in opposition to the party to which I professionally belong, 
and is promoted by the persons to whom I am professionally op- 
posed, that I cannot consistently join it: at the same time that its 
object is such as to ensure my neutrality. A few, of warmer 
temper and less discretion, have most unfortunately engaged in 
open hostility.. A third class have honourably declared, in such 
a cause and with such an object, we cannot hesitate to use our 
influence in its favour: in whomsoever the measure may have 
originated, and by whomsoever it is promoted, we must cast in 
our lot amongst them. ‘These last have proved the true friends 
of the Church; but for them the mighty engine must have been 
wielded by other hands: all the power, all the influence, all the 
public favour, and all the Divine Ulessing, attending such an in- 
stitution, must have belonged exclusively to the dissenters from 
the Establishment. But with this inflexible opinion of our own, 
we must allow more than Mr. Cooper is willing to allow for those 
causes which have operated to create prejudice on the other side: 
to be ignorant of them, would show a great inattention to the 
present state of the country; to overlook them would betray an 


* See ** Rules recommended for Auxiliary and other Societies.” Among these, 
in all nineteen, the only mention of the foreign operation is in the first proposal, 
that ** a Society be formed for the purpose of co-operating with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in promoting the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, both 
at home and abroad.” Rule 2. Society's Report, p. 320, Perhaps this circumstance 


may be worthy the consideration of the London Committee, A different mode of 


statement would certainly anticipate objection, aud might i disarm 
hostility. pa J ’ ght in some cases disarm 
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unwillingness to view a subject through any medium except our 
own; and to make no allowance for them, would be unjustifiably 
severe in an arbitrator, though it might be professionally excusable 
in an advocate. | 

Mr. Cooper proposes a test by which the real feelings of those 
Churchmen who do not support the Bible Society may be tried: 

‘«« There is in existence,” he says, *‘ an institution which is composed 
only of members of the Church of England, and which takes no part 
in any domestic concerns whatever ;—I mean the Church Missionary 
Society. In assisting the efforts of this institution, to promote Chris- 
tianity in Africa and in the East, the members of the Established 
Church might manifest their zeal without any apprehensions for the 
safety of the Establishment, and might securely gratify their desire 
of enlarging the kingdom of their Redeemer. When, therefore, I 
see that the same large proportion of those who are unfriendly to 
the Bible Institution, are in general no better disposed towards the 
Church Missionary Society; or that, on the supposition of their dis- 
approving any thing in the constitution or the proceedings of this 
society, they do not come forward and establish one on their own plan, 
for the promotion of the same glorious cause, what is the conclusion 
which forces itself on my mind, but that an indifference to the great 
objects of these institutions at present too plainly characterises man 
members of the Established Church, and accounts for that indisposi- 
tion to the Bible Society which I am deploring ?” (P. 224.) 

We sincerely wish that this appeal may be heard, and that the 
Missionary Society may meet with such general support as to be 
enabled to prepare the way for the operations of the Bible Society, 
and render them more effectually beneficial. Neither do we 
despair of this success, if its enemies continue to take such in- 
direct measures in its favour as those which have lately astonished 
the considerate part of the community. But we must not allow 
our own feelings to disturb the impartiality of the character we 
here assume, as umpires; or to stifle the reply which might ob- 
viously be made on the part of the defendants. It has been 
urged against the warm partisans of the Bible Society, and when 
we allude to this charge it will not be supposed that we join in 
making it, that they are lukewarm towards the Establishment: 
that possessed of a strong sense of the importance of the interior, 
beyond what they themselves term the outworks, but which others 
think the bulwarks of religion, they consider sincere and earnest 
piety a sufficient security against all danger. There is in existence 
an institution, the funds of which are extremely inadequate to its 
object or its merits; we mean, the National Society for educating 
Children in the Principles of the Established Church. In assisting 
the efforts of this institution to stem the rapid progress of dissent, 
the members of the Bible Society might manifest their zeal for 
the safety of the Establishment, and gratify their desire of con- 
tributing towards its security. When, therefore, we see a large 
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proportion of those who are active in supporting the Bible Insti- 
tution, indifferent towards the objects of the National Society, 
¢ what is the conclusion which forces itself on our minds, but that 
an indifference towards the interests of the Established Church 
characterises too many of its members, and accounts for that in- 
disposition to the National Society which we are deploring ?” 
Such recriminations, however, even if there were better ground 
for them, answer no useful purpose; and we only point out the 
fallibility of Mr. Cooper’s test, because he seems to us in these 
concluding Letters, to have been more strongly impressed with 
his own view of the subject than is consistent with an impartidl 
judgment; and to have uttered some severer sentiments than are 
ikely to promote the one great object, pacification. Would that 
it might be allowed us to hope that the various efforts lately made 
in different quarters for this important purpose might produce 
their much-desired éffect! that the worst scandal of the visible 
Church, party spirit, might yield before the mighty objects of 
conciliation! Sometimes, after reading a volume like Mr. Cooper’s, 
we indulge the flattering hope that a progress has been made, 
and a point gained against the common enemy, till our reveries 
are broken, and our calm again disturbed by some relentless and 
impracticable Cato, who rushes into the Senate with his ‘ delenda 
est Carthago,” and renews our fears of interminable war: a war 
too, with whom? not against our rivals, but amongst ourselves: 
a war with those who, perhaps, if their sentiments could be 
accurately gauged, do not differ from us at all; or if they differ, 
differ on those abstruse points which have divided mankind when- 
ever they have thought, and which we firmly believe will still 
continue to divide them as long as they continue to inquire, and 
— their inquiries with tempers as opposite as those of Luther 
and Erasmus, -Melancthon and Calvin. To expect unity of 
opinion on such point ‘vould be to expect what the Church has 
not required, nor the Scripture provided for. But we may 
expect what both the Church and Scripture demand, modera- 
tion: the Church demands it, having set the example both in 
her articles and formularies; and Scripture demands it, having 
both enjoined and exemplified it. Above all we may expect 
what the Christian profession requires, charity; which is not 
only the very bond of peace and of all virtues, but the healing 
balm which the Establishment at this moment especially needs. 
We have zeal enough, were it rightly directed; we have tan ve 
enough, were it usefully employed; but the one thing we lack is 
charity. Our activity is rather that of hostile powers, each 
endeavouring to counteract what the other has effected, than 
that of co-operating labourers in a common cause of supreme 
importance, mutually rejoicing in one another’s success, as long 
as the dominion of Christ is extended by the victory. Let the 
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Calvinists remember that those who do not teach their congrega- 
tions as revealed in Scripture what it sincerely appears to them 
is not revealed there, are not to be reproached as wavering or 
lukewarm, or pusillanimous, when it is very possible they may be 
conscientiously scrupulous of adding aught to the doctrines they , 
are commissioned to promulgate. ‘Let it be remembered on the 
other side, that what Hooker said of the Romish Church, is 
without question true of the Calvinists; ‘ they hold the founda- 
tion of faith; they build themselves upon the Rock, which is the 
foundation of the Church;” and that with respect to points of 

ractice, there has always existed difference of opinion as to the - 
eat of certain amusements, as to the degree of strictness 
required of the clerical profession, as to the line of separation 
between the visible and invisible Church. Since perfection is no 
attribute of mortality, and therefore not conferred by the rite of 
ordination, who can say that these differences, even in their ex- 
tremes, may not be necessary as a wall on the right hand and on 
the left, in order to keep the main body of the ** Church militant” 
in the true and direct path between ? 

Should anyone be disposed to say, that, in these observations, 
we have rather disagreed with both parties than sided with either, 
we will remind the objector of the remark of an author, who well 
understood human nature; and who assures us that whenever 
the passions are excited, or temper ruffled, a stranger is a more 
useful companion than a friend. Those who almost exclusively 
confine their intercourse to persons whose sentiments are de- 
cided!y formed, and so formed as to agree with their own, are 
often really unaware of the arguments which may satisfy, or the 
motives which may influence, the supporters of opposite opinions. 
It is well if they . not absolutely exclude all means of informa- 
tion, by closing their ears against any discourse, and their eyes 
against any writers who disagree with them. Such persons are 
excellently qualified to plead as advocates, but very ill able to 
give sentence as judges, 

We are afraid, however, to pursue these remarks, lest we 
should appear to allude to Mr. Cooper: a supposition which 
would do equal injustice to him and to ourselves. This inferesting 
little volume is eminently calculated to answer its professed de- 
sign. It may teach those who agree with him to be moderate, 
and those who differ from him to inquire: we wish it might 
produce that effect on the adversaries of the Bible Society, when 
they see the injurious suspicions to which their hostility exposes 
them :—above all, the just views of Divine truth with which it 
abounds, may rofitabl y correct the aberrations of those who 
rather consult their party than their Bible, 
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Ant. V.—Outlines of Philosophical Education; illustrated by 
the Method of Teaching the Logic, or First Class of Philosophy, 
in the University of Glasgow. By Geo. Jardine, A. M. Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in that University. 8vo. Long- 
man and Co. London, 1818. 


THIS is a useful rather than an eloquent book; and the 
author has evidently sacrificed more to the desire of _— 
good than to the love of fame. The main object of the wor 
seems to be an honest and avowed recommendation of the 
method of teaching pursued in Glasgow college, and which, of 
course, can only be directed to those who conduct philosophical 
education, by means of written lectures read from a professor’s 
chair. It is impossible to forget Dr. Johnson’s observation on 
this plan of teaching; and we ourselves are perfectly satisfied 
that, as far as young persons are considered, who have still to 
learn the very principles and language of philosophy, no method 
could be more absurd and ineffectual. We are now speaking, 
indeed, of bare lectures, unaccompanied with examination and 
other means of practical training; for we are ready to admit, if 
the students be regularly catechised on the subjects of the lec- 
tures, and be induced to read and write on the topics which they 
have heard discussed by their master, that, though the — 
thereby acquired ma te more extensive than precise, the facul- 
ties of the mind will be sharpened and invigorated. At Glasgow, 
it should seem, the lecture-system is made the most of : its pecu- 
liar advantages are industriously brought into action; and its 
numerous defects are compensated for by vigilant discipline, and 
constant, well-regulated exertion. 

Most of our readers are aware that the term Jectwre has not the 
same meaning in Scotland as it has in this part of the United 
Kingdom. In our colleges, a tutor is said to give a lecture when, 
in translating the classics with his pupils, he illustrates the more 
obscure passages, and points out the beauties or defects of the 
composition. But a lecture, as applicable to the practice of the 
Scottish Universities, is an “ exposition of some literary or philo- 
sophical subject, drawn up in rather an expanded and popular 
form, and interspersed with copious illustrations, to assist the 
comprehension of the younger students.” Now, it is very obvi- 
ous that, if the business of teaching be confined to the pro- 
nouncing of such discourses, very little effect can be produced ; 
and we have reason to believe, from several statements in the 
work now before us, that, in some of the Scottish colleges, the 
duty of the professor is limited to the simple act of vedling his 
paper. 
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In the class taught by our author, and, we infer, in all the 
other philosophical classes in the same seminary, the detail of 
teaching is conducted as follows: At an early hour in the morn- 
ing, the students, who correspond to our under-graduates, assem- 
ble in the class-room; where they hear a lecture, an hour long, 
on the elements of mental philosophy, on the principles of reason- 
ing, or on taste and criticism. ‘To collect as much as possible of 
what is said by the professor, the young men usually take notes 
as he proceeds in his discourse : yes, down, for the assistance 
of the memory, the divisions and subdivisions of the subject, as 
well as the principal topics which he introduces for the sake of 
illustration. Some, we are told, attempt short-hand writing, 
which is very much discouraged, as it necessarily confines the 
attention to the mere mechanical process of committing signs to 
paper; and others, it is added, trust entirely to the power of 
reminiscence, who, as soon as they have returned to their cham- 
bers, write down the substance ne outline of all that they may 
have heard, in order to answer the claims which are to be made 
upon them in the after part of the day. At another hour in the 
forenoon, accordingly, the class is again assembled, when the 
professor proceeds to examine his pupils, or rather, indeed, to 
converse with them on the subject of the morning lecture, going 
over the same ground in a familiar, viva voce, style of question 
and answer; discovering, in this way, whether he has been pro- 
perly understood, or, if not, in what part of his argument the 
chain of reasoning has been broken, or the connexion of his dis- 
course not clearly perceived. ‘To aid their comprehension, he 
varies and multiplies his illustrations, leads their minds into fresh 
analogies, and, Se reiterated appeals to their experience or their 
consciousness, he endeavours to bring the subject home to their 
understanding, and to fix it in their memories. With the view 
of rendering them still more completely masters of the principles 
and conclusions which he lays before them, he selects every day, 
or every second day, in the ene of the session, a leading 
topic from among the subjects discussed in his lecture, and pre- 
scribes it as a theme on which all the students are to write a short 
essay, to be given up at the examination hour, or to be read 
aloud, by these juvenile authors, in the hearing of their class 
fellows. 

The details connected with this system of essay-writing, 
occupy a large portion of Mr. Jardine’s volume; and _ certainly 
they constitute not the least interesting portion of it. He divides 
his ** themes” or exercises into five orders, according to the 
progress of his pupils, and the subject of his lectures; for this 
judicious teacher has constantly present to his mind the homely 
remark of Locke, that, * he who begins with the calf may carry. 
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the ox; but he that will go at first to take up the ox, may so 
disable himself, as not to be able afterwards to lift the calf.” 

The object of the first order of themes, he informs us, is to ac- 
custom the student to frame clear notions of simple perceptions, 
and to express these notions in plain and perspicuous language, 
Exercises of this kind, it is justly observed, bring to the test the 
accuracy and distinctness of their views. A student may be in- 
duced to imagine that his notions are sufficiently clear on any 
given subject, and he may even express them in such a manner 
as to deceive others as well as himself; but the moment he attempts 
to embody them in writing, he will perceive where the light fails 
him, and where obscurity and confusion begin; and he will find 
many blanks in that knowledge which he thought he had possessed 
entire. By such exercises, too, as are usually prescribed at this 
stage of his progress, “ the object of thought is kept longer 
within the notice of his mind ; embodied in written signs, the 
smaller portions or fragments of thought take their place, keep 
their position, and thus prove the means of distinct and perma- 
nent knowledge.” As the young men advance in their studies, so 
do the exercises prescribed become more difficult and complex ; 
and, accordingly, instead of the short essays for which only one 
night or two at the most was allowed, they are engaged towards 
the end of the session in dissertations of considerable length ; all 
of which are submitted to the personal inspection of the professor, 
and afterwards produced by him in the class, where they are 
read and criticized in the hearing of all his pupils. Under the 
five different heads into which the themes are divided, the 
author has mentioned examples of the questions or subjects which 


_he prescribes to the students; and, generally speaking, they are 


so judiciously selected that they cannot fail to make a demand 
upon them for all the knowledge which they may have acquired, 
and to call into action all the rules of arrangement and composi- 
tion which they may happen to have learned. 

The great object of all this system of essay-writing and ex- 
amination is to keep the youth constantly employed ; proceeding 
all along upon the principle that, in these times, the mere com- 
munication of eerie. is a matter of very inferior conse- 
quence when compared with the improvement of the mental 

owers. In former times, when books were scarce, and when 
earned men were nowhere to be found but in seminaries of 
education, young persons flocked to universities, in order to have 
access to those treasures of science and literature which were not 
yet spread over the face of society to enrich and adorn its general 
intercourse. In these days, however, the residents in our colleges, 
so far from possessing, exclusively or originally, the rich stores of 
knowledge, and thereby enjoying a preeminence over every other 
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order of the community, are not unfrequently found to take their 
science at second hand, and to confess their obligations for the 
means of keeping pace with the progress of the human mind to 
those who are without. Mere information, therefore, or an ac- 
quaintance with books and the opinions of the learned, ought 
not to be the main object with those who repair to seats of public 
instruction, nor with those whose office it is to direct the energies 
of the youthful mind. ‘To lead the student into such application 
of his faculties as shall form in him habits of research, discrimina- 
tion, and accuracy, and confer upon him a ready command of his 
intellectual powers in reasoning, composition, and utterance, is of 
far more use, and would contribute far more to the promotion of 
science, than to pour into his mind, were such an act within the 
limits of possibility, all the knowledge which is contained in all 
the works which have appeared since the invention of printing. 
In following out his plan of philosophical education, the author 

informs us that he is greatly assisted by constantly calling into. 
action the powerful ep - of emulation so natural to the minds of 
ingenuous youth. ‘The daily examination of the students in the 
presence of one another; the reading of their exercises in the 
same public manner; the praises which are bestowed upon the 
diligent; and the exhortations, more severe than direct reproof, 
which are addressed to the sluggish; all these combined are 
found sufficient to stimulate the industry, and sustain the exer- 
tions of the great body of the class. In addition, however, to 
these motives, he likewise mentions the institution of prizes, as a 
~ of their academical discipline; according to which, certain 

onours are awarded to the most deserving, whether in respect 
of good conduct or distinguished proficiency, the several degrees 
of merit being determined by the suffrage of the students them- 
selves. ‘We shall conclude our sketch of Mr. Jardine’s book 
with an extract or two from the chapter on prizes, a subject which 
the author has evidently much at heart. 


*« As soon, then, as this class is fully convened in the beginning of 
the session, a day is appointed for explaining distinctly to all the stu- 
dents the grounds upon which they are to enter into competition for 
the honours which are to be conferred at the end of it, and for placin 
before their eyes the scale of merit according to which their determi- 
nations in that matter are to be regulated. It is then particularly 
stated, that the prizes are to be awarded upon a judgment formed in 
cumulo of their diligence, proficiency, general abilities, regularity, 
and propriety of conduct and manners. From the day that this ar- 
rangement is made, and the path of competition is clearly marked out, 
the spirit of emulation begins its work, and continues to operate in 
the minds of by far the greater number of the students until the ve 
end of the session. Though the object at which they strain be still 
at a great distance, their hopes and expectations keep pace with 
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their labours ; and often do they breathe with tumultuous feelings the 
ardent wish of Sergestus, in the Trojan games. 


Non jam peto nec vincere certo; 
* Quanquam O!’ &c. * 


“ One difficult and very important part, in administering the Sys- 
tem of prizes, still remains to be stated ; namely, the method by which 
the different degrees of merit among the students are ascertained and 
determined ; a point in which any error with regard to principle, or 
suspicion of practical mistake would completely destroy all the good 
effects aimed at by the establishment in question. It has been already 
mentioned that. the qualifications which form the ground of competi- 
tion for the class prizes, as they are sometimes called, and which at all 
events are to be distinguished from the university prizes, are diligence, 
regularity of attendance, general eminence at the daily examinations 
and in the execution of themes, propriety of academical conduct, and 
habitual good manners : and on these heads, it is very obvious, a judg- 
ment must be pronounced either by the professor or by the students 
themselves, as no others have access to acquire the requisite informa- 
tion. It may be imagined at first view that the office of judge here 
would be best performed by the professor ; but after long experience 
and much attention to the subject in all its bearings, I am inclined to 
give a decided preference to the exercise of this right as vested in the 
students. Were the professor to take this office upon himself, it would 
be impossible, even with the most perfect conviction on the part of the 
students that his judgment and candour were unimpeachable, to give 
full satisfaction to all parties : whilst on the other hand, were there the 
slightest reason to suspect his integrity, in either of these points, or 
the remotest ground for insinuation that he gave undue advantage to 
any individuals, in bringing forward their claim to the prejudice of 
others, the charm of emulation would be dissolved at once, and every 
future effort among his pupils would be greatly enfeebled. 

“« When the day arrives, the professor, deeply interested, as he can- 
not fail to be, in the business upon which they are going to enter, ad- 
dresses them in terms of affection and kindness, representing to them 
in the strongest language which he can employ, the importance and 
sacredness of the decision in which they are immediately to bear a part. 
With this preparation, the catalogue is called over; and the question 
put to every individual is expressed in these terms, ‘ Whose name 
shall stand at the highest degree in the scale of merit inter seniores? 
The same question is then put ad juniores, and it is repeated until the 
several degrees in both scales are filled up; upon which the names of 
the successful candicates are inscribed with acclamation. 

‘** Whatever doubts or objections may be urged against this mode of 
adjudging the prizes, in a first class of philosophy, the proof from ex- 

rience is a complete answer to them all. I have at least fully satis- 
fied myself, by the closest attention to the subject in every point of 
view, For example, on the evening of the day prior to that on which 
the determination is to take place, I have every year studied the cata- 
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logue containing the names of the students, withthe intention of ascer- 
taining how far a list made out by myself would correspond with the 
arrangement to be afterwards fixed by the votes of the class; and I 
have to remark, that in no one instance did my judgment with respect 
to the first prizes differ from that actually given by the students. In 
descending the scale, the difficulty of appreciating degrees of merit 
where it is less prominent is no doubt considerably greater ; and there 
small differences of opinion accordingly have sometimes occurred, 
Upon move minute attention, however, I have frequently found reason 
to prefer the judgment of the students to my own; and it is certainly 
highly honourable to the candour and ingenuousness of youth to state 
that, with few exceptions, neither friendship, nor enmity, nor national 
feeling, has ever disturbed the right order of determination. With 
respect to the first prize, indeed, about which the emotions of rival 
ship and envy are the most warmly excited, it is often awarded to 
strangers, in preference to friends and brothers, and to English, Irish, 
Scotch, and Americans, without any perceptible distinction. It may 
be thought singular, but it is true, that in the course of more than 
forty years, not above one or two complaints have ever been made to 
me, founded on the suspicion of impropriety or injustice, in relation 
to this matter; and there can be no doubt that there would have been 
many complaints every year, if the determination had rested with the 
professor.” 

So much with regard to the distribution of prizes in the logic 
class, which seems to be conducted on a very equitable and judi- 
cious principle. The University prizes, again, are awarded on a 
somewhat different ground. At the close of every term, or ses- 
sion as it is called in Scotland, various essays are prescribed, by the 
heads of the college, to be executed during the ensuing vacation, 
and given in at the commencement of the following term. The 
subjects, of course, are taken from different departments of lite- 
rature and science; and the essays on the former are written, 
some of them in prose, others in verse. ‘The premiums, as is 
usual in such cases, consist of medals, both gold and silver, of 
books, and even in some instances, according to the direction of 
the donor, of specified sums of money. For determining on the 
merit of the several performances given in, a committee of pro- 
fessors is appointed, some time prior to the date at which the 
prizes are bestowed, who meet regularly to hear them read, and 
who, afterwards, without, of course, knowing the names of the 
authors, decide formally which of them are entitled to the re- 
mara premiums. ‘The first of May, the usual termination of 
the term, at least in the philosophical department, is the period 
fixed on for the public distribution of the prizes to the successful 
candidates; and, says this veteran professor, this anniversary now 
exhibits one of the most interesting spectacles that can well be 
imagined, being attended not only by all the students in the 
University, by the principal and professors, but by a great num- 
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ber of clergymen from the town and neighbourhood, and by mm 
country gentlemen. On these occasions, we are further told, 
some suitable portions of the successful essays, whether in prose 
or verse, are read by their authors: thus affording, at once, an 
opportunity to judge of their merits, and an additional incite- 
ment to the great body of the students. : 

This is all very well; for the see" of emulation, when duly 
regulated, is one of the most useful of our active powers; and 
the objections which have been sometimes urged against the use 
of it in education are all founded in ignorance of human motives, 
or drawn from instances of gross misapplication of that most 
energetic sentiment. But we had meant to confine our attention 
to the last chapter of Mr. Jardine’s book, in which he treats of 
the expediency of roa this “ Method of teaching Philoso- 
phy to the Universities of England and Ireland.” In justice to 
the zealous professor, however, and to remove an objection which 
with most of our readers would obstruct all further inquiry, and 
render them deaf to the most modified proposal of this nature, 
we have to remark that he does not, by any means, insinuate that 
we should relinquish our present system of college reading, in 
order to admit a bare formal lecture on the same subjects, to be 
delivered four or five timesa week bya philosophic tutor. On 
the contrary, after giving a brief sketch of the English and Scot- 
tish Hw of teaching philosophy, he remarks that both plans 
have their pees advantages ; sehiices, at the same time, that it 
appears to him easily practicable to combine the best parts of each, 
without sacrificing any thing essential to either. Could this not 
be effected, ‘* 1 must acknowledge,” says he, ‘ that I should have 
no hesitation in preferring the reading system, limited and 
restricted as it must be, as infinitely more useful than a bare 
course of lectures, unaccompanied with examinations and exer- 
cises.” The leading improvement, however, which he thinks we 
stand in want of, is the introduction into our colleges of lec- 
tures, properly so called, on philosophical subjects, to be incor- 
porated, to a certain extent, with our present method of teach- 
ing such branches, by means of reading and conversation. And 
this addition to our system, so far from obstructing or supersedi 
any of the accustomed processes of intellectual culture, me 
he thinks, only render them more efficacious, and at the same 
time more agreeable to our youth. In support of his recom- 
mendation, our author mentions several circumstances which, in 
his eyes, appear extremely favourable to the adoption of his plan 
in our seminaries ; such as the small number of under-graduates 
in any one of our colleges compared with the large classes—two 
hundred and upwards in some cases—to whom the Scottish pro- 
fessors are called upon to address their lectures, and particularly 
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the mature ages and respectable classical acquirements of our 

oung men, when they enter philosophical 
In every point of view, he concludes, the method of teaching by 
lectures, examinations, and the performance of essays, is more 
suitable to the circumstances of the English and Irish Uni- 
versities, than to those of Scotland; and seems calculated, of 
course, to produce still greater advantages in the former than have 
ever yet been actually realized in the latter. At this 2 he 
anticipates an objection which we were certainly inclined to bring 
forward, and which, as it expresses nearly all that we should have 
stated, we shall give in his own words. 

“ But, I am aware, it may still be proposed as a preliminary ques- 
tion, whether the method of teaching in present use does not answer 
all the purposes of education as well as that which is here recom 
mended ; whether a careful perusal of select authors, and a subsequent 
conversation upon them between the tutor and his pupils, are not em- 
ployments as likely to improve the minds of youth, as a formal lecture 
pronounced in their hearing, even when it is made the groundwork of 
examination, and otiventell into materials for exercises in composition. 
To decide this important point it will be previously necessary to come 
to an understanding as to what are or ought to be the main purposes 
of education, and, I should imagine, there will be no difficulty in ad- 
mitting that these are all comprehended, jirst, in the communication 
of knowledge ; and, secondly, in the cultivation of the mental powers, 


without a reference to any specific acquirement whether in literature 
or science.” 


The matter at issue being thus clearly and fairly stated, we shall 
give a succinct abridgment of the arguments by which our author 
endeavours to make good his position, that our mode of philoso- 
phical instruction would be greatly improved by adopting a part 
of the system pursued at Glasgow. 

Ist. With regard to the communication of knowledge for its 
own sake. It is here then admitted by Mr. Jardine that, as far 
as Classical learning, mathematics, and the higher parts of arith- 
metic (algebra and fluxions), are considered, the only rational 
method of conveying instruction is to perus¢ with the pupil the 
best works in these several departments. No man ever thought 
of teaching a boy to understand Homer, Euclid, or La Place, by 
means of lectures. But with regard to the study of philosophy, 
comprising the science of mind, of ethics, of justice, law, and 
government, he is of opinion that a very different method ought 
to be pursued ; for instance, as no one writer contains all that the 
student ought to know on such subjects, and as most authors 
contain more than it is expedient should be laid before him at the 
commencement of his inquiries, it cannot fail to be of the greatest 
advantage, considered in relation to the mere acquirement of 
knowledge, when the plan of instruction imposes upon the office 
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of teacher the duty of reading, selecting, and arranging for 
the use of his pupils. On many topics comprehended in the 
departments just specified, the history of opinion constitutes the 
sum and substance of our knowledge ; and after the statement of 
a few first principles, the attention of the student is directed to 
little more than the succession of truth and error, and to the 
circumstances which may have paved the way for their alternate 
reception. It must, therefore, be abundantly evident, he concludes, 
and in this conclusion we are inclined to agree with him, that the 
rusal of no one work in these fields of investigation, nor indeed 
of all the works at any one period, would be sufficient for the 
purposes of instruction. 
aking it for granted that the sole object of the tutor and his 
pupil were to know the opinions of an individual author on a par- 
ticular subject, of Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, or Reid, for example, 
on a specified point in philosophy; the plan of education at pre- 
sent followed out in the English colleges is, it is here admitted, 
the best that could be imagined for realizing their views; for the 
would only have to turn up the chapter and section of the a 
in question, examine into the argument, and note down the con- 
clusion. But if, on the contrary, their ambition extended to the 
more exalted object of knowing, not only what are now the re- 
ceived opinions on such and such subjects, or the opinions which 
were held by Aristotle, or Locke, or Reid, in their respective 
ages: but what were the notions which prevailed as to the object 
of philosophy in general, and the principles of human knowledge, 
in the long interval which elapsed between the first and the last of 
these distinguished writers; what were the circumstances which 
led to the several changes of doctrine on these points, which we 
find recorded in the history of metaphysics; and what were the 
particular grounds upon which every succeeding theory was 
eventually maintained or rejected ; if this were the aim of their 
inquiries, it is manifest, says our author, that all the reading 
which the pupil, directed by his tutor, could possibly execute, 
during the whole time allotted for college residence, would not 
enable him to accomplish it. In short, he goes on to remark, that 
the reading system of instruction can only be recommended when 
the teacher wishes to convey to his students the views of some 
individual philosopher; and, as such a limited undertaking is 
altogether inconsistent with the present state of science, it fol- 
lows that in order to realize the first mentioned purpose of aca- 
demical education, viz. the communication of knowledge, the 
tutor ought to draw up from his own stores of information a 
course of lectures for the use of his pupils, containing at once an 
outline which they should endeavour to fill up, and a guide to 
the best source of materials. 
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« Let us apply,” says he, ‘ these general observations to the actual 
ractice of the schools where the reading plan of, teaching philosophy 
is adopted. The books aeneny read in the a alluded to, as an 
introduction to the philosophy of mind are, I believe, Aristotle’s 
Analytics, or an abridgment of them in the Latin tongue; Locke on 
the Human Understanding: Reid’s Essays; Stewart’s Elements ; and 
one or two other works written on the same subjects and with the same 
views. Now, it cannot fail to strike every person in the least ac- 
quainted with the character of the publications just specified, that, in 
many respects, they are quite unsuitable for the purpose of elementary 
instruction; particularly as they contain, even in the first parts of 
them, much of abstraction, generalization, and deep reasoning, en- 
tirely beyond the comprehension of the youthful mind. I pass over 
the Analytics, which are now generally considered as altogether unfit 
to be used as an introduction to the study of philosophy. But even 
the essay of Mr. Locke is little better pa a for the commence- 
ment of a philosophical course. He begins with a very argumentative 
dissertation on the doctrine of innate ideas, and goes on to explain our 
notions of power, time, space, infinity, which are some of the most 
abstract conceptions of the human mind; Dr. Reid, again, in his 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers, after some very judicious obser- 
vations on the method of studying mind, proceeds almost immediately 
to certain hypotheses on the brain and nerves, the phenomena of ex- 
ternal objects, and the doctrine of ideas illustrated by the theories of 
Berkeley, Leibnitz, and Hume. The work of Mr. Stewart, too, 
although entitled Elements of Philosophy, can be considered as ele- 
ments to those only who have made considerable progress in the study 
of mind. But supposing that the works of an individual philosopher, Mr. 
Locke, or Dr. Reid, for instance, were completely calculated for the 
uses of a college lesson ; that the matter, the arrangement, the mode 
of writing, were in all respects suitable to the capacity of beginners ; 
it is clear that pupils taught in this way would only become acquainted 
with the opinions of one man, and with the state of philosophy at the 
particular period when he wrote. With respect, then, to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, as connected with the history of opinion on the 
subject:of mind, of reasoning, and of morals, the method of teaching 
pursued in the English colleges would, in my estimation, be greatly 
improved by introducing the practice of lecturing, in the Scottish ac- 
ceptation of the word.” 7 


There is, we grant, much good sense and forcible reasonin 
in the above remarks ; but it is very clear, that the author proceeds 
rather too confidently upon the assumption, that the tutors in 
our colleges confine themselves to a bare reading of Aristotle and 
Locke, and never venture so far from the text as to inform their 
pupils of what other philosophers have thought and written on the 
various subjects which occupy their attention. It is no doubt 
true that, in proportion as the college tutor enters into disqui- 
sition on matters suggested by his author, and furnishes his pupil 
with details as to the history of opinion on the principal topics 
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which occur in the course of his reading, he adopts the very 
method recomme by Mr, Jardine; using the Greek or Eng- 
lish volume which"he may happen to have in his hand as a mere 
text-book, or synopsis of doctrines and positions. ‘There is not, 
indeed, the same vant of drilling in our universities, in the 
way of essay-writing, as seems to make a part of the Glasgow 
system, and our daily examinations are of so familiar and do- 
mestic a nature, that they have more the appearance of a friendly 
chat than of a formal inquisition; but we can see no reason why 
a young man should not derive as much advantage from a con- 
versation, in which, to use a vulgar phrase, he has all his senses 
about him, as when he stands up to answer interrogatories in the 
presence of 200 class-fellows. ‘This remark, however, naturally 
suggests the second requisite of a good academical education, that 
it shall tend to improve and invigorate the mental faculties, by 
the regular exercise which it imposes, and by the motives to ac- 
tivity which it supplies. 

2. It will readily be admitted that, in education as in agricul- 
ture, there are certain processes to be observed, not with the imme- 
diate view of raising a crop, but of improving the soil; and per- 
haps the most of our exercises at school and college are calculated 
rather to sharpen and train the faculties of reason and imagi- 
nation, than to store up in the mind any particular class or 
number of ideas. ‘ It has been unfortunately forgotten,” says 
Dr. Barrow, * that communication of truth is only one half of 
the business of education, and is not even the most important 
half; the most important part is the habit of employing to some 
good purpose the acquisitions of memory, by the exercises of the 
understanding about them, and till this be acquired, the acqui- 
sition will not be found of much use.” With respect to our 
philosophical readings and collections, however, this author 
maintains that, though they may assist the powers of comprehen- 
sion and memory, they are not adapted to bestow that vigour, 
activity, and penetration, by which students will be led to ac- 
quire knowledge of their own, generate new trains of thinking, 
and estimate the grounds upon which their judgments are formed 


“In all these respects,” says he, “ the lecturing system appears 
superior to that with which we are now comparing it. While listening 
to a discourse delivered with some degree of animation, the mind of 
the student is necessarily more awakened, and feels a more powerful 
demand made upon its energies than when perusing a printed volume ; 
for in the latter case he is quite aware that inattention can be made up 
for by a second reading, and that every fit of mental absence may be 
fully compensated by a little voluntary exertion when he is more dis- 
posed to be studious. The pupil, on the contrary, who hears a lecture 
pronounced from the chair, and who knows he is to be examined on 
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the subject of that lecture, its principal topics, its arrangement and 
illustrations, and is to be required to write an exercise on some part of 
it, composed too upon the materials with which he is thereby sup- 
plied, is naturally actuated by every motive which can stimulate in- 
dustry or sustain attention. The memory is employed to store up the 
facts and reasonings brought forward by the lecturer; the judgment is 
exercised in discovering their connexion and dependence; and the 
powers of reasoning are called into action, while he draws conclusions 
and generalizes his inferences : compared with these efforts of mind, 
the mere reading of a volume in private is a dull and uninteresting 
employment. The intellectual powers are never sufficiently roused; 
they are in a state approaching to passivity, being never stretched to 
their full tension, nor made to put forth all their strength. The young 
man merely endeavours to deposit in his recollection a number of state- 
ments and a few general arguments, without having had to strain the 
faculty of reminiscence in gathering them together, or to task his 
judgment with the discovery of their relations. In a class-room, on 
the other hand, emulation and energy are found to result from the 
simple circumstance, that a number of young persons similarly situ- 
ated as to age and advantages are engaged in listening to the same 
things, and in receiving the same impressions. A sympathetic ani- 
mation pervades the whole: the glow of zeal and an expression of 
curiosity are perceived on all and every countenance ; all the faculties 


of the mind are exerted, and powers unused before are awakened into 
life and activity.” 


He pleads in the same urgent manner for regular viva voce exa- 
minations as a part of the lecture system, maintaining that such ex- 
aminations are a much better test of ability, and afford at the same 
time a much more sufficient means of improvement, than a sedate 
conversation on the works of any writer, however eminent. In 
the latter case he observes, and it cannot be denied that there is 
some ground for the observation, the pupil will be apt to give 
his answer in the words of his author, without perhaps clearly un- 
derstanding the terms of which he makes use; whereas in an 
examination on a lecture to which he had listened in the com- 
pany of others, he is compelled to exercise at once his judgment 
and his memory, and to express his meaning in language of .his 
own rat We may take, says he, an example and illus- 
tration of all this from another department of mental exertion— 
the office of a reporter in the House of Commons; and compare 
the effects produced on the faculties of memory, arrangement, 
and expression, by the constant exercise of these powers in the 
details of such a duty, with those which would arise from the 
mere reading of a speech in the newspapers, although he who 
reads were required to give some account of it when he had 
finished the perusal. is, he continues, is exactly a case in 
point ; the student who listens to an academical lecture under the 
impression that he is to be examined upon it, and to give the 
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substance of it in an essay, is in the situation of the reporter ; 
and the student who reads a book in his apartment in the view of 
conversing upon it with his tutor, resembles the mere reader of a 
speech in a newspaper; and it will be found, he thinks, upon a 
candid inquiry, that the effects of the two systems of education here 
indirectly compared will be analogous to those connected with 
the two exercises now described. ‘‘ Every one knows how asto- 
nishingly successful many reporters are both in the Houscs of Par- 
liament, and in the courts of justice, in giving the principal 
topics as well as the leading points of illustration of a long 
h; and it is too obvious to require remark, that this com- 
mand .of the several faculties of memory, discrimination, and 
arrangement, arises from a species of mental exercise, in man 
respects similar to that which is followed out in the first class of 
hilosophy at Glasgow, and which I am satisfied might easily 
be introduced under certain modifications, into other academical 
establishments.” 

On the subject of essay-writing, as practised in our colleges, 
we have pleasure in stating that the views of this intelligent author 
coincide precisely with our own. He observes, that no one can 
deny the truth of the remark, that the subjects of our essays are 
usually quite unsuitable for very young students, whilst the field 
of competition, in most cases, is so excessively restricted as to 
exclude under-graduates altogether. The great use of this kind 
of exercise consists not in the opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, which it affords to a few young men of talents, but in the 
skill with which it is adapted to the requirements and habits of 
the younger pupils, as well as to their increasing knowledge and 
abilities at every subsequent stage of their progress. At first the 
subjects prescribed ought to be simple al admitting of copious 
illustration. The essays required ought not to be long; and the 
pupil should even be directed in his earlier efforts, how to dis- 
tribute his materials, and connect his paragraphs. It is in these 
acts of attention and assistance, in short, that the aid of a judi- 
cious teacher will be more especially useful; and in prosecuting 
the plan of essay-writing to the extent to which it might easily be 
carried within the walls of the largest of our colleges, a thousand 
facilities and would present themselves to an intel- 
ligent tutor of contributing to the improvement of those under 
his care. Their natural abilities would receive regular and 
appropriate culture; and, what is more valuable than all these 
advantages put together, the young men taught in this way would 
acquire an increased vigour and ready use of all their intellec- 
tual faculties, and would thus be prepared for higher pursuits in 


the paths of science, or for engaging successfully in the business 
of active life. 
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It will not be disputed, we think, by the warmest admirer of 
our academical system, that more frequent composition in our 
native language would be a material improvement; and more- 
over that any addition to our practice of teaching, which would 
lead the under-graduates to arrange their knowledge, once or 
twice a week, in the form of essays, would conduct to very bene- 
ficial results. These remarks apply with undiminished force to 
the study of theology; which, we regret to say, is nowhere 
sufficiently practical. In this department we have the worst part 
of the Scottish system—the bare formal lecture—without the 
energetic and industrious accompaniment of daily examinations 
aud stated exercises in writing. We cannot see that it would at 
all derogate from the dignity of a divinity professor, in either of 
our universities, to prescribe subjects to his pupils, taken from 
the leading points of his lectures, and to favour the young divines 
with his opinion on their sermons or other dissertations. Our 
clergy cannot be too much inured to close thinking and every 
species of literary exertion. 

To render our plan of education still more perfect, Mr. Jardine 
recommends that the office of tutor in the several colleges ought 
to be permanent. ‘The art of teaching, like all other arts, bein 
founded on practice and observation, it is very obvious that all 
the improvement of which it is susceptible must be derived from 
these sources. Upon the erroneous supposition, however, that 
the art of teaching consists in the mere communication of know- 
ledge, it has been inferred, that whoever has acquired a certain 
portion of literature or science, is thereby sermted abt qualified 
to instruct others. But knowledge and talent are not the only 
qualifications of a teacher, nor even the most important. The 
acquirements which will most avail him in aiding the endeavours 
of youth are those which are drawn from a strict attention to the 
development of the intellectual powers and habits, and from a 
close and continued intercourse with his pupils in all their 
efforts—in their success and in their failure. Tn every case, no 
doubt, a teacher, when he enters upon his office, must gain 
experience at the cost of his students, on the same principle that 
a young physician improves in skill at the hazard of his patients; 
** but in colleges, where the tutors have their eyes fixed on senior 
fellowships or church livings from the moment they enter upon 
their duty, it is impossible that much progress can be made by 
them in the difficult art of teaching. In this way, there is a 
constant and rapid succession of inexperienced tutors thrown 
into the only active department of the colleges; and education, 
viewed in reference to its most important objects, can never rise 
above a state of infancy. The tutors relinquish their office just 
when they are becoming qualified to fill it.’—* In every art it 
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would be thought singular, indeed, if those who were appointed 
to teach it were persons who, from their age or practice, had had 
the fewest opportunities and the most confined experience; who 

were to continue in that office only a very short time; who con- 

sider it merely as a temporary employment; and who, moreover, 

during that ew time, so far from having a sufficient inducement 

to exert their talents to the utmost of their power, would have 

their minds fixed on a better situation, soon to be enjoyed by 

them—not as the reward of services, but as the mere eontingent 

of seniority. If this would be thought absurd in every other 

department of life, why is an exception made in the case of onc 

of the most difficult, and certainly not the least important of all 

arts—the art of teaching ?” 

Theoretically this is all very just; and if the succession of in- 
experienced tutors were as rapid as our author seems to imagine, 
we should have nothing to gainsay. The fact is, however, that 
many tutors remain in office the greater part of their lives, and of 
course are amply endowed with all those qualifications for teach- 
ing which he justly considers indispensable in all who are invested 
with so important a charge. Still the hints here thrown out may 
be turned to much advantage; and as they come from a person 
of great experience as a teacher, they ought to be received with 
every disposition to profit by them. ‘The work, indeed, is meant 
chiefly for Scotland, and we have reason to infer from the coun- 
sel which he gives, and the strictures which he makes, that there 
is great room for reformation in some of the northern colleges. 
We are informed, that, in some of them the professors of philo- 
sophy content themselves with reading a discourse once a day to 
a large class of boys or very young men, without putting a single 
question to them on the subject of it, or prescribing one exercise 
to be performed by them, or even using any means to ascertain 
whether their sills give personal attendance. 

** It was reserved,” says Mr. Jardine, “ for the age in which we live’ 
to make the singular discovery, that philosophy may be taught to an 
number of young persons, and intellectual habits formed in their 
minds, by the simple act KA pronouncing a lecture from a professional 
chair ; and, agreeably to this novel view of things, no exertion what- 
ever is demanded on the part of the student; and no exercises are 
enjoined, whereby he might be led to arrange the knowledge communi- 
cated to him, discover the connexion of its various parts, and, com- 
paring opinions, principles, and theories, as they were brought before 

im, be ultimately enabled to make that knowledge his own, and, at 
the same time, improve the several faculties of his understanding. 
Indeed, it must appear pe thse that men of ability and experience, 
employed in conducting education, should imagine that young persons, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, could possibly acquire habits of 


industry, or intellectual energy, from merely listening to lectures, how- 
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ever learned and ingenious.”—‘* We may contemn or ridicule, as much 
as we please, the scholastic mode of education pursued by our fore- 
fathers ; but there certainly never was a wilder scheme devised by the 
perverted ingenuity of man, than that of attempting to improve the 
minds of youth, and to create intellectual habits, by the sole means of 
reading a lecture, without any further intercourse between the teacher 
and pupil. By the ancient method of instruction, a high degree of 
acuteness and discrimination was produced in the mind of the student ; 
whereas the mere lecturing professor does nothing, and can expect 
nothing, but what may happen to result from the voluntary efforts of 
the student himself.” 

He affords no means of knowing to which of the Scottish col- 
leges he alludes; but wherever such a mockery of education is 
carried on, we are certain of one of two things: either that Mr. 
Jardine’s book will shame them out of it; or, if not, that the 
masters have more regard to their own ease, than to the success 
of their pupils. 

‘“‘ Nobody,” says Locke, “has made any thing by the hearing of 
rules, or laying them up in his memory ; practice must settle the habit 
of doing, without reflecting on the rule ; and you may as well expect to 
make a good painter or musician, eatempore, by a lecture or instruction 
in the arts of music and painting, as a coherent thinker, or strict 
reasoner, by a set of rules, showing him wherein right reason consists.” 
—‘“ Would you have a man reason well, you must use him to it be- 
times, exercise his mind in it, observing the connexion of ideas, and 
following them in train.” 

We conclude, then, by recommending heartily this most useful 
work to all who are engaged in the education of the young, and 
more particularly to such as have to guide their inquiries into 
the study of mind, and théreby to conduct them within the 
threshold of philosophy. It contains the fruit of more than forty 
years’ experience, spent in teaching the elements of mental science 
to a numerous class; and in consequence it abounds in directions 
alike valuable to the master and to the pupil, and exhibits a great 
variety of practical examples calculated to guide the one and the 
other in all the details of this species of education. If it shall 
lead to a temperate discussion on this most interesting of all sub- 
jects, it will not fail to do good on both sides of the Tweed. 
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Arr. VI.— Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of Lan- 
daff; written by himself at different Intervals, and revised in 
1814. Published by his son, Richard Watson, LL. B. pre- 
bendary of Landaff and Wells. 4to. pp. 551. Cadell and 
Davies. London, 1817. 


MEMOIRS of the Bishop of Landaff written by himself were 
sure to excite profound attention. His case was peculiar. With 
the exception of Horsley, none of the bishops, who could pro- 
perly be considered as his contemporaries, could be compared with 

im in talents. And Horsley, though his superior in learning, 
and in taste and capacity for deep investigation, was inferior to 
him in the art of philosophizing without appearing to philosophize, 
—of delighting the few while he was instructing the many. Nor 
was the character of Dr. Watson less peculiar than his talents. 
In public life he stood alone among the bishops as a pretty con- 
stant assailant of government, and a somewhat uncourtly critic 
of the reigning family. In private life he was happily conspicu- 
ous among his episcopal brethren for throwing off in his 
latter years the exterior proprieties of the clerical character. 
He spent nearly the last thirty years of his life at a distance 
from his diocese; a right reverend agriculturist—giving himself 
more to drill ploughs than to the functions prescribed os Hanon 
—and scarcely presenting any evidence of his episcopal existence, 
except by a charge ordinarily as well suited to the hustings, as 
to the chair of the sanctuary in which he presided. The history 
also of the Bishop of Landaff had been somewhat peculiar. In 
the earliest years of his life he shot upwards like a rocket; 
reaching preferment after preferment by a very rapid ascent. 
But, having risen to the see of Landaft. his preferment ended, 
and his petulance began. 

Nor had _ any of these peculiarities in his talents, character, or 
life, escaped the notice of opposite parties, before the publication 
of the Bishop’s memoirs. His political tendencies ensured him 
both good report and ill report: and even now that he is be- 
yond the reach of either censure or applause, the most conflict- 
ing judgments do not cease to follow him. In the mouths of 
some, his name is never sounded without the addition of wise, 
and great, and disinterested; and from the lips of others, it 
never escapes without expressions of suspicion and disdain. 
Such a phenomenon in the theological horizon must be worthy 
of investigation; and having waited for the cloud of contro- 
versy in some measure to be dispersed, we venture to hope 
that we may be able to collect and note its aspect, course, 
and bearings, without any wide deviation from the truth. 
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But before we proceed to the task of setting down our ob- 
servations, we shall avail ourselves of the highly interestin 
volume before us, to state some of the particulars on which 
our conclusions are founded, so that our readers may be able 
to judge as accurately as ourselves. | 

Dr. Watson was born in the year 1737, at Heversham in 
Westmoreland, of which place his father was the school-master. 
But he received his education under the successor of his father. 
He represents his own classical education as very inconiplete ; 
and speaks in terms of contempt, which would have sounded 
better in the mouth of a profound philologist and critic, of 
philological and critical attainments. It is but just, however, 
to state that, when at a subsequent period of life he occupied the 
divinity chair in the university of Cambridge, so intense and suc- 
cessful had been his classical labours, that, although a close lis- 
tener missed the ornamented diction of Halifax, or the pure and 
exact phraseology of Jowett, he was never offended by inaccu- 
racies, and was often delighted by some bold figure or phrase, 
which, if no classic had ever uscd, any classic might have been 
proud to own. ‘Those who have actually attended in the divinity 
schools during his presidency, will illendure any reflections upoa 
a style which clearly and strongly conveyed to the mind, ideas 
which in many instances could never have been expressed, be- 
cause never conceived, by any classical writer. 

Dr. Watson’s entrance upon an university life is thus de- 


scribed : 


“‘ IT commenced my academic studies with great eagerness, from 
knowing that my future fortune was to be willy of my own fabri- 
cating, being certain that the slender portion which my father had 
left to me (300/.) would be barely sufficient to carry me through my 
education. I had no expectations from relations ; indeed I had not a 
relation so near as a first cousin in the world, except r: mother, and 
a brother and sister, who were many years older than me. My 
mother’s maiden name was Newton; she was a very charitable and 
good woman, and I am indebted to her (I mention it with filial piety) 
for imbuing my young mind with principles of religion, which have 
never forsaken me. Erasmus, in his little treatise entitled Antibar- 
barorum, says that the safety of states depends upon three things— 
Upon a proper or improper education of the prince, upon public 
viewers and upon school-masters; and he might, with equal reason, 

ave added, upon mothers; for the care of the mother precedes that 
of the school-master, and may stamp upon the rasa tabula of the 
infant mind, characters of virtue and religion which no time can 
efface.” (P. 7.) 


That spirit of pret by which du ng the whole of his 
university career he was so much distinguished, early discovered 
itself. He never quitted college for two years and seven months 
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after he first entered it: during this period he acquired some 
knowledge of Hebrew; greatly improved himself in Greek and 
Latin; made considerable proficiency in mathematics and philo- 
sophy; studied with much attention Locke’s works, King’s book 
on the Origin of Evil, Puffendorf’s Treatise de Officio Hominis 
etCivis; and gained a college scholarship. His plan of study was 
somewhat singular, but calculated to strengthen his memory, 
and accustom his mind to continuous thought and independent 
investigation. | 

* I thought I never entirely understood a proposition in any part 
of mathematics or natural philosophy, till I was able in a solitary 
walk, obstipo capite atque exporrecto labello, to draw the scheme in my 
head, and go through every step of the demonstration without book or 
pen and paper. I found this was a very difficult task, especially in 
some of the perplexed schemes, and long demonstrations of the 
Twelfth Book of Euclid, and in L’ Hopital’s Conic Sections, and in 
Newton’s Principia. My walks, for this purpose, were so frequent, 
that my tutor, not knowing what I was about, once reproached me 
for being a lounger. I never gave up a difficult point in a demon- 
stration till I had made it out proprio Marte; 1 have been stopped at 
a single step for three days.” P. 11, 12.) 


In 1757 he took his bachelor’s degree; and the point seems 
never to have been disputed that, although the rank of second 
wrangler was assigned to him, he was fairly entitled to that of 
first. Soon after he became fellow, and lecturer of his college ; 
and presided for some years as moderator of disputations in the 
public schools. 

In 1764 hé was suddenly and unaniniously, although he had 
never read a syllable of chemistry, nor seen a single experiment, 
elected Chemical Professor ; ae was the confidence entertained 
by the university, as well as himself, in his capacity for acquiring 
any science which he chose to pursue. He instantly sent for an 
operator from Paris ; “ buried bimself in his laboratory ;” and, in 
fourteen months from his election, read a course of chemical 
lectures to a crowded university audience. 

In 1771, when preparing for another course of chemical lec* 
tures, Dr. Rutherforth, Regius Professor of Divinity, suddenly 
died. Dr. Watson had for some years secretly aspired to this 
distinguished chair. But Rutherforth died before his rank in the 
university qualified him to sit for it. All difficulties, however, 
were by his ardour and perseverance surmounted; and, at the 
age of thirty-four, he was unanimously elected Professor. At 
the time when this election took place, few individuals could be 
less qualified for the Professor’s chair than Dr. Watson; and 
our readers will be amused by hearing of one method adopted by 
him to abridge his own theological labors. We will not affirm 
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this to have been his only reason for silencing ‘ fathers, churches, 
councils, and bishops,” and listening only to Scripture. But, if 
he had a better motive, it in this case carried its temporal reward 
along with it. 


« T reduced the study of divinity into as narrow a compass as I 
could, for I determined to study nothing but my Bible, being much 
unconcerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, Bishops, 
and other men, as little inspired as myself. This mode of proceeding 
being opposite to the general one, and especially to that of the Master 
of Peterhouse, who was a great reader, he used to call me avrediduxrec, 
the self-taught divine—The Professor of Divinity had been nick- 
named Malleus Hereticorum ; it was thought to be his duty to demo- 
lish every opinion which militated against what is called the orthodoxy 
of the Church of England. Now my mind was wholly unbiassed ; I 
had no prejudice against, no predilection for the Church of England; 
but a sincere regard for the Church of Christ, and an insuperable 
objection to every degree of dogmatical intolerance. I never troubled 
myself with answering any arguments which the opponents in the 
divinity schools brought against the articles of the church, nor ever 
admitted their authority as decisive of a difficulty ; but I used on such 
occasions to say to them, holding the New Testament in my hand, 
En sacrum codicem! Here is the fountain of truth, why do you 
follow the streams derived from it by the sophistry, er polluted by the 
passions of man? . If you can bring proofs against any thing delivered 
in this book, I shail think it my duty to reply to you; articles of 
churches are not of divine authority; have done with them; for the 
may be true, they may be false ; and appeal to the book itself. This 
mode of disputing gained me no credit with the hierarchy; but I 
thought it an honest one, and it produced a liberal spirit in the Uni- 
versity.” (P. 39.) 


In 1773, the Professor married the daughter of Edward Wil- 
son, Esq, of Westmoréland ; and the day after his marriage took 
possession of a sinecure rectory in Wales, which he afterwards 
exchanged for a prebend in the Church of Ely. About this 
period we find him beginning to take a warm interest in the poli 
tical questions by which the nation and the university were then 
agitated. He scribbled in newspapers, and issued a 
pamphlets. He fell into the mischievous error of combining 
other pursuits with those of the minister of the Gospel; and lay- 
ing aside the proper instruments of reform, religious principle, 
and moral suasion, proposed to himself the task of creating a new 
world by the excision of a few rotten boroughs, or in other words, 
of making aman whole by cutting off a few of his worts. But we 
will not stop to comment upon these facts at the present moment. 

A letter to Lord Granby, one of his college popile is found at 
p- 49, which is worthy of the serious attention of every young man 
setting out in life, Itis, indeed, lamentably deficient, especially as 
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coming from a minister of religion, in not erecting his preceptsupon 


the only sound basis of greatness and usefulness; but it is full of the 
wisdom of the world. When he so urgently commends Bacon and 
Locke to the young statesman, did he not remember, that both 
these writers a their wisdom to an immense extent from Scrip- 
ture. Lord Bacon, especially, is a continual debtor to the Book 
of Proverbs for his maxims of civil, social, and political wisdom. 
We extract a part of this letter. 


“© ¢ My dear Lerd. Trumpington, August 15th, 1775. 

«« « I got home the day before yesterday, and employ my first leisure 
in answering your letter, which I received at Lancaster. Nothing 
can give me greater pleasure than the finding you so well satisfied with 
the part I have taken in your education ; and that you may, some time 
or other, become a great and an honest minister is the warm wish of 
my heart. 

“«¢ As to your studies, you may ever command my best assistance in 
the furtherance of them; you certainly ought not to think yourself at 
liberty to lay them aside at your age; books, indeed, never made a 
great statesman, and business has made many ; yet books and business, 
combined together, are the most likely to enlarge your understanding, 
and to complete the character you aim at. 

“« Persevere, I beg of you, in the resolution of doing something for 
yourself; your ancestors have left you rank and fortune ; these will 
procure you that respect from the world, which other men with diffi- 
culty obtain by personal merit. But if to these you add your own 
endeavours to become good, and wise, and great, then will you deserve 
the approbation of men of sense. 

“ ¢ General reading is the most useful for men of the world; but few 
men of the world have leisure for it; and those who have courage to 
abridge their pleasures for the improvement of their minds, would do 
well to consider that different books ought to be read with very dif- 
ferent degrees of attention; or, as Lord Bacon quaintly enough ex- 
Sans it, some books are to be tasted or read in part only; some to 

e swallowed or read wholly, but not cursorily; and some to be 
digested, or read with great diligence, and well considered. Of this 
last kind are the works of Lord Bacon himself. Nature has been very 
sparing in the production of such men as Bacon; they are a kind of 
superior beings; and the rest of mankind are usefully employed for 
whole centuries in picking up what they poured forth at once. Lord 
Bacon opened the avenues of all science, and had such a compre- 
hensive way of thinking upon every subject, that a familiarity with his 
writings cannot fail of being extensively useful to you as an orator ; 
and there are so many shrewd observations concerning human nature 
dispersed through his works, that you will be much the wiser for them 
as a private man. 

** * T would observe the same of Mr. Locke’s writings, all of which, 
without exception (even his letters to the Bishop of Worcester will 
teach you acuteness in detecting sophistry in debate), may be read 
over and over again with infinite advantage, His reasoning is every 
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where profound, and his language masculine. I hate the flimsy 
womanish eloquence of novel readers; I mean such as read nothing 
else, and wish you, therefore, to acquire both justness of sentiment 
and strength of expression, from the perusal of the works of great 
men. Make Bacon, then, and Locke, and why should I not add that 
sweet child of nature, Shakspeare, your chief companions through 
life; let them be ever upon your table, and when you have an hour to 
spare from business or pleasure, spend it with them; and I will answer 
for their giving you entertainment and instruction as long as you live. 

« ¢ You can no more have an intimacy with all books than with all 
men, and one should take the best of both kinds for one’s peculiar 
friends; for the human mind is ductile to a degree, and insensibly 
conforms itself to what it is most accustomed to. Thus with books, 
as with men, a few friends stand us in better stead than a multitude of 
folks we know little of.’” (P. 49, 51.) 


In the summer of 1776, he published his “ Apology for Chris- 
tianity,” in answer to Gibbon. It was written during the college 
vacation in a single month. ‘The acuteness, perspicuity, and 
force of this little work, gave it an immediate popularity, and still 

erpetuate its reputation. Its merits indeed are very numerous. 

ts chief defect is this that the zeal of the author appears to extend 
no further than to the exterior of Christianity; and that a sort of 
doctrinal Latitudinarianism prevails in it, which would allow 
Mr. Gibbon, after perusing it, to think nearly as favourably of 
his own state as one of the firmest believers in Christianity. So 
delighted, accordingly, was that mischievous writer with the 
courteous theology of his antagonist, that he claimed an imme- 
diate acquaintance with him. We give the note of Mr. Gibbon, 
and Dr. Watsou’s reply to it. The latter strongly conveys to 
the mind of the reader a suspicion either of the insincerity of the 
writer, or of his low estimate of the essentials of religion. 


*“* ¢ Mr. Gibbon takes the earliest opportunity of presenting his com- 
pliments and thanks to Dr. Watson; and of expressing his sense of 
the liberal treatment which he has received from so candid an adver- 
sary. Mr. Gibbon entirely coincides in opinion with Dr. Watson, that 
as their different sentiments on a very important point of history are 
now submitted to the public, they Both may employ their time in a 
manner much more useful, as well as agreeable, than they can possibly 
do by exhibiting a single combat in the amphitheatre of controversy. 
Mr. Gibbon is therefore determined to. resist the temptation of justi- 
fying, in a professed reply, any passages of his history, which it might 
perhaps be easy to clear from censure and misapprehension. But he 
still reserves to himself the privilege of inserting, in a future edition, 
some occasional remarks and explanations of his meaning. If any 
calls of pleasure or business should bring Dr. Watson to town, Mr. 
Gibbon would think himself fortunate in being permitted to solicit the 
honour of his acquaintance. 

Bentinck-street, Nov. 2d, 1776.” 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIII, K 
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Answer to Mr. Grbbon’s note. 

“« Dr. Watson accepts with pleasure Mr. Gibbon’s polite invitation 
to a personal acquaintance ; and, if he comes to town this winter, will 
certainly have the honour of waiting upon him: begs at the same 
time to assure Mr. Gibbon, that he will be very happy to have an 
opportunity of shewing him every civility, if curiosity, or other mo- 
tives, should bring him to Cambridge. Dr. Watson can have some 
faint idea of Mr. Gibbon’s difficulty, in resisting the temptation he 
speaks of, from having of late been in a situation somewhat similar 
himself. It would be very extraordinary if Mr. Gibbon did not feel 
& parent’s partiality for an offspring which has justly excited the ad- 
miration of all who have seen it, and Dr. Watson would be the last 
person in the world to wish him to conceal any explanation which 
might tend to exalt its beauties. 

Cambridge, Nov. 4th, 1776.’ ” (P. 61, 62.) 


It may be desirable to extract a short letter, written in 1780, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as a specimen of the means cm- 
ployed by Dr. Watson to advance his own preferment. 


«© ¢ My Lord Archbishop, Cambridge, Feb. 7, 1780. 

** « One of my sermons has, I have been informed, met with your 
Grace’s disapprobation ; and this may have a similar fate. I have no 
wish but to speak what appears to me to be the truth upon every 
occasion, end never yet thought of Pore any person or party when 
I spoke from the pulpit ; so that, if I am in an error, it is at least both 
involuntary and disinterested. I never come to London; but my 
situation in this place, sufficiently difficult and laborious, gives me, in 
the opinion of many, a right not to be overlooked; and it certainly 
gives me 2 right not to be misunderstood by the head of the Church. 

Tam, &c. R. Watson.’ ” 


(P. 70.) 

In 1780, we find the Regius Professor of Divinity very vehe- 
mently and prominently engaged in the contested election for 
the county of Cambridge in favour of the Rutland family. In 
1781, this zeal was rewarded by a rectory in Leicestershire. 
And here it may be observed, that his hostility to pluralities 
could scarcely be as intense as he supposed, which allowed him 
at so early an age to hold tw6 professorships, a stall, and a rec- 
tory, and to catch at every other species of preferment which 
seemed to lie within his reach. 

In 1782 was formed the Rockingham administration ; on which 
occasion Dr. Watson wrote an address for the county of Cam- 
bridge, and evidently flattered himself with expectations of ad- 
vancement. These expectations, though for a moment over- 
clouded by the sudden death of Lord Rockingham, were fullfilled 
by his successor Lord Shelburne, who preferred him, through 
the influence of the Duke of Rutland, to the Bishopric of Landaff. 
His own comments on this appointment are not a little curious. 
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«< In this manner did I acquire a bishopric. But I have no great 
reason to be proud of the promotion ; for I think I owed it not to an 
regard which he who gave it me had to the zeal and industr with 
which I had for many years discharged the functions, and fulfilled the 
duties, of an academic life ; but to he opinion which, from my Ser- 
mon, he had erroneously entertained, that I was a warm, and might 
become an useful partisan. Lord Shelburne, indeed, had expressed 
to the Duke of Grafton his expectation, that I would occasionally 
write a pamphlet for their administration. The Duke did me justice 
in assuring him that he had perfectly mistaken my character; that 
though I might write on an abstract question, concerning government 
or the principles of legislation, it would not be with a view of assist- 
ing any administration.” (P. 94.) 


Lord Shelburne, whose attachment to the establishment can- 
not be supposed to be very profound, was not long without 
sounding the new Bishop, whom he professed to take as his 
ecclesiastical adviser, on the practicability of abstracting some- 
thing from the church to alleviate the burdens of the state. The 
Bishop stated to him, with much justice, that a church income 
which, divided among all itsclergy, would not produce to each 
1502. per annum, admitted of no such alienation ; and proposed 
to the minister a scheme of church reform, which we shall subjoin. 


““< There are several circumstances respecting the Doctrine, the 
Jurisdiction, and the Revenue of the Church of England, which would 
probably admit a temperate reform. If it should be thought right to 
attempt making a change in any of them, it seems most expedient to 
begin with the revenue. 

“« ¢ The two following hints on that subject may not be undeserving 
your Lordship’s consideration :—First, a bill to render the bishoprics 
more equal to each other, both with respect to income and patronage ; 
by annexing, as the richer bishoprics become vacant, a part of their 
revenues, and a part of their patronage, to the poorer. By a bill of 
this kind, the bishops would be freed from the necessity of holdin 
ecclesiastical preferments in commendam,—a practice which bears et 
on the rights of the inferior clergy. Another yma: consequence 
of such a bill would be, a longer residence of the bishops in their 
several dioceses ; from which the best consequences both to religion, 
the morality of the people, and to the true credit of the church, 
might be expected; for the two great inducements to wish for trans- 
lations, and consequently to reside in London, namely, superiority of 
income, and vanalioes of patronage, would in a great measure be 
removed. 

“ « Second, a bill for appropriating, as they become vacant, an half, 
or a third part, of the income of every deanery, prebend, or canonry, 
of the churches of Westminster, Windsor, Canterbury, Christ Churey 
Worcester, Durham, Ely, Norwich, &c. to the same purposes, mutatis 
mutandis, as the first fruits and tenths were appropriated by Queen 
Anne, By a bill of this kind, a decent provision would be made for 
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the inferior clergy, in a third or fourth part of the time which Quees 
Anne's bounty alone will require to effect. A decent provision being 
once made for every officiating minister in the church, the res¢dence of 
the clergy on their cures might more reasonably be re uired, than it can 
be at present, and the licence of holding more livings than one, be 
restricted.” (P. 96, 97.) 

These propositions, the Bishop was induced by Lord Shel- 
burne to withhold for a time from the public; and in February, 
1783, Lord Shelburne resigned. On the whole we are not dis- 
posed to think, that the inequality prevailing among the bishop- 
ricks is any serious evil. And if the present state of things dis- 
poses the bishops to lean too strongly to the side of government, 
the evil would be far more tremendous should they be placed in 
circumstances to allow free scope, or supply strong excitement, 
to political feelings, and those public passions and prejudices 
which would transform the crook into a sword, and the she- 


herds of the le into popular demagogues. It appears also 
to have been Bishop's intention to have himself, 
or assisted the minister, in accomplishing a complete purgation of 
the church * from the dregs of Popery, and the impiety of Calvan- 
ism,” or in other words, we suppose, in destroying its ceremo- 
nials, and in getting rid of its articles. Was this no reason for 
chaining him to a bishoprick, where he could at least do little 


mischief? We give his own account of a part of these trans- 
actions. | 


“« On the 29th of the same month I dined with Lord Shelburne. In 
a conversation after dinner he requested me not to publish the letter to 
the Archbishop. I asked him why? He replied, it was not the time! 
That, I rejoined, was always the answer of a statesman when he dis- 
liked a proposition, and that I wished he would plainly say, that he 
disliked it. He observed, that was not the case, but that he wished it 
to be put offa year or two. Having had reason to suspect that he had 
a disposition to be nibbling at the revenues of the Church, and being 
certain that they only wanted to be generally understood in order to 
their being secured, I boldly told him, that I would not put off the 
publication if there was any intention of taking any thing from the 
Church for the benefit of the State. He assured me that he had no 
such intention, and that the Universities, too, skould remain untouched. 
I then said to him, that I did not see how I could answer to my 
conscience deferring the publication of the plan which appeared to me 
so very useful. He replied, that he would answer it to me with his 
existence, that the business should, at another time, be done much 
more effectually. I was unwilling that this solemn asseveration should 
be retracted or explained away. I did not, therefore, open my lips in 
reply ; but bowing took my leave. Thus did I, before I had been six 
months on the bench, attempt, in the most prudent way I could think 
of,.to make a beginning of that reform in the Church, which I sin- 
cerely thought would be for the good of mankind, the stability of the 
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Church establishment, and the advancement of genuine Christianity ; 
a review of the doctrine, and of the discipline of our Church, and a 
complete purgation of it from the dregs of Popery, and the impiety 
of Calvinism, would have properly followed a wise distribution of its 
revenue ; and the liberation of its Bishops from ministerial influence 
would have destroyed that secularity, to the attacks of which they 
are exposed, and rendered them more Christian. I have never lost 
sight of this object; and when, in the year 1800, a kind of open- 
ing was given to me to be of service in this matter, it will appear that 
I did not neglect it.” (P. 102, 103.) 


In the year 1784, Gilbert Wakefield published two octavo vo- 
lumes, on the * Opinions of the Writers of the three first Cen- 
turies, as to the Person of Christ.” The work was, with that 
thorough absense of all propriety for which Mr. Wakefield was 
notorious, inscribed to the Bishop. The inscription was acknow- 
ledged in the following letter; a letter which breathes all that 
urbanity which is so universally conspicuous in the letters of 
this Bisho to the heterodox. We give the letter as indicative 
of the Bishop’s opinions on some important points. 

“ ¢ Sir,—A variety of business has prevented me for some time from 
reading your book, or I would counte tana thanked you for the honour 
you have done me by inscribing your inquiry to me. I admire and 
approve the spirit th 3 erudition with which it is written: and though 
I think the, pre-existence of Christ to be the doctrine of the New 
Testament, yet 1 am far from wishing the contrary opinion to be 
stifled, or the supporters of it to be branded as enemies to the Christian 
system. 

“« ¢ Whoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil or religious, 
to the test of free discussion, seems to me to be more in love with his 
own opinion, than with truth. I shall be glad to see you either 
in Cambridge or in London, that I may become pete known to 
you. That the Spirit of God may guide you in all your researches, is 
the sincere prayer of 

Your much obliged servant, R. LAnparr.’” 


(P. 133.) 


In 1785 he published his Collection of Theological Tracts, 
cheaply printed for the benefit of those young divines who could 
not afford to purchase a library. Theworkhas been too long before 
the public to need any comment from us. We must however 
be permitted to say, that nothing can be more unfair than the 
paragraph in these Memoirs in which he gives an account of the 
reception of these volumes by the bishops, &c. 


“ In March, 1785, I published a collection of Theological Tracts, 
in six volumes, closely printed on a large paper, principally intended 
for the benefit of young men who had not money to purchase books 
in divinity. This book was very well received by the world, near a 
thousand copies having been sold in less than three months ; and very 
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ill-received by the bishops, on account of my having printed some 
tracts originally written by Dissenters. ‘Till I was told of it, I did 
not conceive that such bigotry could have been then found on the 
bench, and I trust it can be found there no longer. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to whom I sent a set, had never the Sete manners to 
acknowledge the receipt of the present ; and the Archbishop of York 
objected to the collection being given by the associates of Dean Bray 
to a young divine who was going out as na to a nobleman in 
Can was not at all mortified by this conduct of the two Arch- 
bishops ; for I had but a poor opinion of the theological knowledge of 
either of their graces. I lived on good terms with them both ; for I 
did not consider diversity of opinion as any ground for disrespect 
towards men in their stations, which they filled not eminently but in- 
culpably.” (P. 136, 137.) 


Some of the very same bishops did not hesitate to give their 
sanction to the Exposition of Doddridge, published at no great 
distance of time. The truth is, that the heterodoxy and not the 
dissenterism of some of these tracts denounced them to all sound 
divines, Perhaps the English language does not produce a more 
erroneous and mischievous theological treatise, than that of the 
Key to the Romans, by Taylor M Norwich, so strongly com-. 
mended by the Bishop. It is the work of a Socinian, and is cal- 
culated to shake some of the fundamental principles of religion. 
Nor is it the least singular part of the author’s vindication of the 
unscriptural doctrine of a double justification, maintained b 
Taylor, that the only authority he produces for it is that of Crel- 
lius, the Socinian antagonist of Grotius. _We should not hesi+ 
tate to say, that the insertion of this single treatise renders the 
‘* Theological Tracts” a very dangerous addition to the library 
of any young or ill-informed divine. And yet this apostle of 
liberality declares, with regard to the unfavourable reception of 
his tracts, that he did not ‘conceive such bigotry could have 
been found on the bench.” 

In 1716 died Mr. Luther, an intimate friend of the Bishop, 
leaving him an estate which he afterwards sold for 23,5001. 
The account given of his death in these Memoirs is so descriptive 
of the mind of the anthor, and of the uncertainty which charac- 
terised even the least debateable points of his religious creed, 
that we cannot resist the inclination to extract it. 


“¢ The expense and manner of the funeral was ordered by the will 
to be at my discretion; his two nephews, Lord Howard, and some of 
the principal gentry of the country, with his tenantry, attended the 
funeral, and I read the service as well as I could myself—as well 
as I could, for I was more than once obliged to stop: we had 
lived as brothers for thirty years. I had ever a strong affection 
for him; and his for me was fully manifested by his will, which was 
made many years before he died. When he was at the point of death 
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my heart was overpowered. I knelt down in a corner of his bed- 
chamber, and with as much humility, and as much sincerity as I ever 
used in prayer for myself, I interceded with the Father of Mercies 
for pardon of my friend’s transgressions. I knew perfectly well all 
the philosophical arguments which could be used against the efficacy 
of all human intercession; and I was fully conscious of my own un- 
worthiness and unfitness, with so many sins of my own to answer for, 
to intercede for others; but the most distant hope of being of use to 
my expiring friend overcame all my scruples. If we meet in another 
world he will thank me for this instance of my love for him, when he 
was insensible to every earthly concern, and when I was wholly 
ignorant of the purport of his will.” (P. 144.) 


An interesting fact is soon after stated with regard to an im- 
provement in gunpowder, discovered by Dr. Watson. 


“ About this time application was made to me by government, to 
know whether I could give any advice relative to the improvement of 
the strength of gunpowder; and I suggested to them the making 
charcoal by distilling the wood in close vessels. The suggestion was 
put in execution at Hythe, in 1787, and the improvement has exceeded 
my utmost expectation. Major-General Congreve delivered to me a 
paper, containing an account of the experiments which had been 
made with the cylinder powder, (so called from the wood being 
distilled in iron cylinders,) in all of which its superiority over every 
other species of powder was sufficiently established. In particular, a 


given quantity of gunpowder, made with this kind of charcoal, threw. 


a ball of sixty-eight pounds weight two hundred and seventy-three 
feet; whilst the same mortar, at an equal elevation, and charged with 
an equal weight of gunpowder made with charcoal prepared in the best 
of the ordinary ways, threw an equa! ball only one hundred and 
seventy-two feet. In this experiment, the strength of the cylinder, 
estimated by the horizontal range, is to that of the best sort of other 
powder, as 100 to 63. By experiments with the Eprouvette, the 
proportion of the strength of the cylinder to other powder was that of 
100: 54. In round numbers, it may, perhaps, be near enough to the 
truth to say, that the strength of the cylinder powder is to that of 
other powder, as 100: 60, or 5: 3. One of the clerks in the labo- 
ratory at Woolwich desired a gentleman, in 1803, to inform me, (as 
he suspected I did not know it,) that I had for several years saved to 
the government one hundred thousand pounds a year.” (P. 149, 150.) 


One of the next points by which the ardent mind of the Bishop 
was occupied, was the state of Ireland. He was the active pro- 
moter of that union between the two countries which has been 
since, so favourably for the interests of both, accomplished. He 
also pressed upon the legislature of the sister country the measure 
of a commutation of tithes;—and finally advocated every con- 
cession to the Irish Catholics which he thought would not 
endanger the mother country. We think the following letter 
worthy of extraction. 
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“«« The White Boys, I understand, give you trouble about tithes. I 
know nothing concerning the nature of their claims ; but I will state to 
you my abstract notion of the subject. It is of use to bear in mind 
the true principles of legislation, though it may not be always expe- 
dient to practise them. The clergy are hired by the state, and they 
are paid by tithes. When these tithes were first granted, there was 
but one sect of Christians, the Catholics. Whether the mode of 
paying the clergy, which was then established, was the best which 
could have been thought of, has been doubted by many. I think 
there was none preferable to it at that time; when all men were of 
the same religion, and when that religion had some hold on men’s 
minds. The case isnow much ching in both these points; a variet 
of sects have sprung up in England and Ireland, and religion itself is 
not so highly esteemed as it was formerly. Most men of fortune care 
little about religion; and they grudge the clergy what is due to them 
by laws which were made long before they, or any of their ancestors, 
possessed the estates, which are now saddled with the incumbrance of 
tithes. 

*«« Tt does not become any legislature to give way, on principles of 
equity, to the demands of these men: they are as evidently founded 
on avarice and injustice as if all the copyholders in the kingdom were 
to demand an exemption from the payment of the lords’ rents, to which 
their estates have for many centuries been subject. But, on principles 
of utility, it may be easecient to soothe their prejudices, if their com- 
bination is a powerful one, by listening to any change which they may 
_ in the mode of paying the clergy; provided the change 

grounded on a principle, which they will not readily admit, that 
the clergy be not plundered, and that the gentlemen who propose the 
change be not benefited by the plunder. 

“«* The other_point, which respects the payment made by sectaries, 
has more difficulty in it; and it becomes perplexed, indeed, when a 
great majority of a country is not of that sect which is established by 

overnment. The just principle is this: every man should contribute 

is due proportion to the maintenance of the ministers of religion, 
(for no state can subsist without some religion,) and a Christian state 
should allow a co-establishment of the different sects of Christians ; 
that each individual might have an opportunity of frequenting his own 
place of worship, without being burdened by any additional payment 
to his own minister, exclusive of what he paid to the minister esta- 
blished by the state.” (P. 150—152.) 


In the month of February, 1787, a meeting of the bishops was 
convened at the Bounty Office to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency of repealing the “ Test and Corporation Acts.” On 
this occasion the Bishops Watson and Shipley were alone favour- 
able to the repeal. The measure was brought into Parliament, 
and the repeal rejected by increasing majorities. Nor is this a 
matter of wonder.» When such a repeal is demanded as a right, 
it is impossible not to bear in mind that the state, in defence of 
any institution preferred by the majority of the people, has a right 
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to deny to the minority any powers or privileges detrimental 
to that institution. If it be demanded not as a right but asa 
favour, it is for that majority, or rather for Parliament, by 
whom they are represented, to consider how far this can or 
cannot be safely conceded. And it is for that great council, 
and every smaller one, always to lean as far as they securely may 
to the side of liberality, of concessions, of common rights 
and immunities. Dr. Watson alludes to the injury sutitand by 
the Dissenters at that time, through the indiscretion and intem- 

erance of Dr. Priestley. And certainly few misfortunes of a 
oa kind can happen to any cause than to have such an ad- 
vocate. 

The observations on this subject are followed by a speech of 
considerable ability on the commercial treaty with France; in 
which, however, we are surprised to see the bishop reasoning 
on the narrow and impolitic ground, that the commercial pros- 

erity of our country is an injury to another country; that the 
increase of trade and manufacture in I’rance must be followed by 
a corresponding decrease in England. 

Soon after this, Dr. Watson was attacked by a very serious 
disorder : he says his “* Spirits were uniformly good, and they saved 
him.” We should have been clad to have discovered the recog- 
nition of a mightier hand stretched out for his deliverance. On 
his return from Bath, his physicians insisted on his resigning his 
public duties in the University; and he gives us his partin 
address to the University ; in which he aad we think, consi- 
dering the place, a complaint, neither appropriate nor —- 
of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England; and 
seems to consider our articles as some of the hay, wood, and 
stubble, erected on the broad foundation of Scripture. As our 
readers may be desirous of some specimen of his Latin style, we 


“© « Nonnulla in ecclesia Anglicana tam doctrinam ejus quam discipli- 
nam et reditus distributionem respicientia magno cum religionta Christiane 
commodo, magno cum ecclesia ac reipublice emolumento posse novari, me 
olim censuisse, et in eadem adhuc perstare sententia lubens fateor. Hae 
autem omnia atque singula in scholis theologicis disputare, de industria 
vitavi. Hominis quidem non est honesti que privatus improbat publice 
defendere; neque tamen regii in theologia professoris unquam esse arbi- 
trabor, nova, gue privatus probat, publica sua defensione aliis commen- 
dare, aut de antiquis, legum auctoritate munitis et sancitis robur ac dig- 
nitatem suam scholastica disputatione derogari. Hac quidem mea placita 
aliis obtrudsi non conor. Gelum proselytos opintonibus de re quacunque 
nostris adjiciendi nullum omnino sentio ; hac tamen in mente mea radices 
altius egerunt quam ut ineptis frivolorum hominum ratiunculis aut insulsis 
ma rum dicteriis inde evellantur. Miseris quidem hisce insipientium 
obtrectationibus responsum afferre, licet nullo id fe negotto, hactenus non 
sum dignatus neque in posterum dignabor.’” (P. 185.) 
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The ph which follows this address may be added as 
indicative of the motives upon which the author appears to have 
acted; and we think no man would have been more prompt to 
condemn such motives in any other individual. 


“« With this speech I took my leave of University-business, in which — 


I had been incessantly engaged for near thirty-three years. My ap- 
lication had injured my health, and I was under a necessity of for- 
earing it for the future. In truth, had my health been better, I should 

have felt little inclination to persevere in my studies in the manner I 

had done, I could not bring myself to vote as a minister bade me on 

all occasions; and I perceived that, such was the temper of the times, 
or such was the temper of the man, nothing less than that would secure 


his attention. I saw this to be the case, then, and I then, and at all. 


times, disdained complying with principles of government so abomina- 
bly corrupt. I once talked a little to the first Lord Camden on this 
subject; and he plainly told me, that I had better go to Cambridge 
and employ myself in writing books, than pretend to follow my own 


judgment in political matters; that he never knew any man who had 
juag y 


attempted to do it, except one very honest man, who was little valued 


by any party,—Sir Joseph Jekyll.” (P. 187.) 


He soon after quitted the University, and having no suitable 
residence attached to the bishopric, and the expedient of hiring 
or building one not occurring to him, though he could after- 
wards become a builder in imate: he finally settled in 
his native country, and abandoning all the high and holy duties 
which his office imposed upon him, became, according to his 
own expression, “ an improver of land and a planter of trees ” 
for the rest of his life. Upon these facts we shall afterwards be 
tempted to offer some comment. 3: 

In 1789, when the question of the Regency arose, the Bishop 
took the side, though we have no reason to say without delibe- 
ration or conviction, for the most part taken by his political 
friends. His speech on this occasion displays considerable 
ability. He gives what must be called a somewhat indelicate 
account of his reception at court after the King’s recovery; an 
account indeed so indelicate, that if no respect for the royal 
personages implicated in this history, yet the confidence of pri- 
vate friendship for a noble duke, ought to have checked his hand. 
Let our readers judge for themselves : 


“ The restoration of the King’s health soon followed. It was the 
artifice of the minister to represent all those who had opposed his 
measures as enemies to the King ; and the Queen lost, in ie opinion 
of many, the character which she had hitherto maintained in the 
country, by falling in with the designs of the minister. She impru- 
dently distinguished, by different degrees of courtesy, on the one 
hand, and by meditated affronts on the other, those who had voted 
with, and those who had voted against the minister, insomuch that the 
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Duke of Northumberland one day said to me, ‘So, My Lord, you 
and I also are become traitors.’ 

«« She received me at the drawing-room, which was held on the 
King’s recovery, with a degree of coldness, which would have ap- 

ared to herself ridiculous and ill-placed could she have imagined 
Rae little a mind, such as mine, regarded, in its honourable proceed- 
ings, the displeasure of a woman, though that woman happened to be 
a Queen, 

‘‘ The Prince of Wales, who was standing near her, then asked me 
to dine with him, and on my making some objection to dining at 
Carlton House, he turned to Sir Thomas Dundas, and desired him to 
give us a dinner, at his house, on the following Saturday. Before we 
sat down to dinner on that day, the Prince took me aside, explained 
to me the principle on which he had acted during the whole of the 
King’s illness, and spoke to me, with an afflicted feeling, of the 
manner in which the Queen had treated himself. I must do him the 
justice to say, that he spoke, in this conference, in as sensible a 
manner as could possibly have been expected from an heir apparent 
to the throne, and from a son of the best principles towards both his 
parents. I advised him to persevere in dutifully bearing with his 
mother’s ill humour, till time, and her own good sense, should disen- 


tangle her from the web which ministerial cunning had thrown around 
her.” (P. 225, 226.) 


A letter which follows soon after has at least as much in it of 

the courtier as of the guide and guardian of the church of Christ. 
«© ¢ My dear Lord. Cambridge, May 28, 1789. 

«¢ € T know you will forgive the liberty I take in requesting you to 


present, in the most respectful manner, to the Duke of York my 
warmest congratulations on a late event. — 


“¢ Asa Christian bishop I cannot approve of any man’s exposin 
his life on such an occasion, As a citizen I must think that. the life o 
one so near to the Crown ought not to be hazarded like the life of an 
ordinary man; but as a friend to the House of Brunswick, I cannot 
but rejoice in the personal safety, and in the personal gallantry too, of 
so distinguished a branch of it. Tam, &c. R. Lanparr.’” 

(P. 227.) 

The distinction between ‘a bishop, a citizen, and a friend of the 
house of Brunswick,’ reminds us of some of those fighting Ita- 
lian bishops who, when taken prisoners at the head of their soldiers, 
used to plead their episcopacy as a ground of pardon. An Italian 
leader is said to have asked one of these mitred warriors, who 
was also a duke, “ if the duke went,to the devil, what would 
become of the archbishop?” And Dr. Watson would have 
done well to remember, that his duty as a bishop, when a gross 
offence against God is committed, cannot be separated from his 
duty as a citizen. ) 

n 1788 the Bishop had issued a tract on confirmation, a part 
of which the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge was 
8 
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desirous of being permitted to print. This the author refused ; 
and Bishop Horsley appears to have prevailed with that Society 
not to print the whole. Indeed that Society could scarcely have 
printed it without a gross violation of consistency. 


“ ¢The Holy Spirit we KNow gave his assistance in an extra- 
ordinary manner to the first preachers of the Gospel, and the 
were sure of his dwelling in them, by the power of speaking wi 
new tongues, and by the other gifts which he distributed to them. 
We rink we have the authority of Scripture for saying, that God 
still continues to work in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure ; 
to give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him; but the manner in which 
the Holy Spirit gives his assistance to faithful and pious persons, 1s 
not attended with any certain signs of its being given ; it is secret and 
unknown; you cannot distinguish the working by which he 9 
your infirmities, from the ordinary operations of your own minds.’” 
(P. 288, 234.) 


The Bishop’s comment upon some objections made to this 
passage is as follows; and we give it as a further development 
of his religious opinions. 


* T am not ashamed to own, that I give a greater degree of assent 
to the doctrine of the extraordinary operation of the Spirit in the age 
of the Apostles, than I do to that of his immediate influence, either 
by illumination or sanctification, in succeeding ages. Notwithstanding 
this confession, I am not prepared to say, that the latter is an unscrip- 
tural doctrine ; future investigation may clear up this point, and God, 
I trust, will pardon me an indecision of judgment proceeding from an 
inability of comprehension. If it shall ever be shown that the doctrine 
of the ordinary operation of the Holy Ghost is not a Scripture doc- 
trine, Methodism, Quakerism, and every degree of enthusiasm will be 
radically extinguished in the Christian church ; men, no longer believ- 
ing that God does that by more means which may be done by fewer, 
will wholly pe for religious instruction, consequent conversion, and 
subsequent salvation, on his Word. ‘ Cum audiamus, Deum omnem ut 
convertendt homines ita sanctificandi rationem sic adstrinaisse verbo suo, 
ut per id solum, tanquam per instrumentum et medium opus, utrumque 
perageretur ; hdc lege et institutione divina omnis de immediata spiritus 
operatione cogitatio plane prosternitur.’” (P. 234, 235.) 

Many important letters to individuals of exalted rank and 
influence occupy the next pages of this entertaining volume; and 
among others two letters to Mr. Pitt, one on the slave trade, 
and the other on the residence of the clergy. The abstract 
manner in which the Bishop reasons upon this last subject, 
calmly contending that the “ ax should be laid to the root of the 
tree,” and no clergyman of 100/. per annum be granted a licence 
for non-residence, is not a little curious. ‘The counsel must be 
admitted to have been at least disinterested in his Lordship. But in 


the mean time, and before any compulsory means were employed, 
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would it not have been well for him to have tried what might 
be accomplished by the milder influence of example upon 
the clergy of his own diocese? Mr. Pitt appears to have been 
csithors by some plan for the accomplishment of this object 
when he laid down his office in March, 1801. , 

The following extract from a letter, written in 1804, is curious, 
as presses conceptions, after fifty as observation, of the 

t 


changes in the aspect of society during the latter half of the 18th 
century. 


«¢ For the last fifty years I have not been an altogether incurious 
spectator of the events which have taken place in this and in other 
countries; but I can make no estimate of the moral merit or demerit 
of my countrymen, compared with their predecessors during the first 
half of the last century, for want of a juxta-position of the parties : 
they had their vices and their virtues, and we have ours; but, not 
being precisely of the same kind, their relative excellences and defects 
cannot be ascertained. 

««¢ Classical literature has given place to philosophical knowledge; 
and though we have a few men eminently skilled in the Greek and 
Latin languages, yet the knowledge of these languages is neither 
general nor deep. 

«“<« In the north of England there was, fifty years ago, a good 
grammar-school almost under every crag: the schools remain, but the 
spirit of trade has frightened away all the muses: Cocker’s Arithmetic 
has taken precedence of Lily’s Grammar. 

“«« Notwithstanding the virulence with which revealed religion has 
been attacked on the Continent, and in this kingdom, I am disposed 
to believe, that intelligent men begin to consider Christianity not 
merely as an useful political machine, but as a matter in the truth of 
which every one is individually concerned. This consideration will 
produce a degree of seriousness, and, perhaps, renovate a zealous 
spirit; but the good sense of the age will not suffer that spirit to 
degenerate into a spirit of intolerance and bigotry. 

‘*«¢ The inordinate love, however, of wealth, of distinction, of personal 
indulgence, which prevails among all classes, and the abominable 
abandonment of public probity: when it comes in competition with 
private interest, which prevails among the higher ranks, suggest no 
reasonable expectation of Christianity soon becoming the rule of life 
to the generality of our countrymen; and the enormous taxation, 
under which we labour, will, I fear, extinguish all pure patriotism in 
the breasts of the middle class. 

“«¢ The death of a single prince, in any part of Europe, remarkable 
either for wisdom or folly, renders political conjectures of future con- 
tingencies so extremely uncertain, that I seldom indulge myself in 
forming them; yet it seems to me probable, that Europe will soon be 
divided among three powers, France, Austria, and Russia; and in 
half a century between two, France and Russia; and that America 
will become the greatest naval power on the globe, and be replenished _ 
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by migrations of oppressed and discontented people from every part 
of Europe.” (P. 393, 394.) 


We cannot resist giving some of our readers, who may class 
the extension of Christian missions among the Sallies of enthu- 
siasm, an opportunity of having the sentiments of a man upon 
the subject to whom they will not surely impute the crime of enthu- 
siasm. Itis part of a letter addressed to Dr. Buchanan, in con- 

uence of having received his Memoir on the Expediency of 
an Establishment in India. 


“¢ Reverend Sir, Calgarth Park, 15th May, 1806. 

* ¢ Some weeks ago I received, from the author, your memoir on the 
Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India, for 
which obliging attention I now return you my best thanks. I hesitated 
for some time, whether I ought to interrupt your speculations with 
my acknowledgements for so valuable a present, but on being informed 
of the noble premium by which you propose to exercise the talents of 
graduates in the University of Cambridge, I determined to express to 
you my admiration of your disintcrestedness and zeal in the cause of 
Christianity. 

«<< ‘Twenty years and more have now elapsed, since, in my sermon 
before the House of Lords, 1 hinted to the then government the 
propriety of paying regard to the propagation of Christianity in India; 
and I have since then, as fit occasions offered, privately, but unsuc- 
cessfully pressed the matter on the consideration of those in power. 
If my voice or opinion can in future be of any weight with the King’s 
ministers, I shall be most ready to exert myself in forwarding any 
prudent measure for promoting a liberal Lcclesiastical Establishment 
in British India. It is not without consideration that I say a liberal 
Establishment, because | heartily wish that every Christian should be 
at liberty to worship God according to his conscience, and be assisted 
therein by a teacher of his own persuasion, at the public expense. 

« ¢ The subjects which you have proposed for the work which shall 
obtain your prize, are all of them judiciously chosen, and, if properly 
treated (as my love for my Alma Mater persuades me they will be), 
may probably turn the thoughts of the legislature towards the measure 
you recommend. The Sa/utaris Lux Evangelii, by Fabricius, published 
at Hamburgh in 1781, will be of great use to the candidates for your 
prize, and his India Geographicus Eptscopat Uy Orbis Christiani, sub- 
joined to that work, might, if accompanied with proper notes, afford 
a very satisfactory elucidation to your third head. 

*** God, in his providence, hath so ordered things, that America, 
which three hundred years was wholiy peopied by Pagans, has now 
many millions of Christians in it; and will not probably, three hundred 
years hence, have a single om om in it; but be inhabited by more 
ew and by more enlightened Christians, than now exist in 


“¢« Africa is not worse fitted for the reception of Christianity, than 
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America was when it was first visited by Europeans; and Asia is much 
better fitted for it, inasmuch as Asia enjoys a considerable degree of 
civilisation, and some degree of it is necessary to the successful intro- 
duction of Christianity. The commerce, and the colonisation of 
Christian states have civilised America; and they will, in time, civilise 
and Christianise the whole earth. 

«¢¢ Whether it be a Christian duty to attempt, by /entent methods, 
to propagate the Christian religion among Pagans and Mahometans 
can be doubted, I think, by few; but whether any attempt will 
be attended with much success till Christianity is purified from its 
corruptions, and the lives of Christians are rendered correspondent to 
their Christian profession, may be doubted by many; but there cer- 
tainly never was a more promising opportunity for trying the expe- 
riment of subverting paganism in British India, than what has for 
some years been offered to the Government of Great Britain. 


* * * * * 


«¢ Our empire in India, said Mr. Hastings, has been acquired 
by the sword, and must be maintained by the sword. I cannot agree with 
him in this sentiment. Most empires have originally been acquired by 
violence; but they are best. established by moderation and justice. 
There was a time when we showed ourselves to the inhabitants of 
India in the character of tyrants and robbers; that time, I trust, is 
gone for ever. The wisdom of British policy, the equity of its juris- 
prudence, the impartiality of its laws, the humanity of its penal code ; 
and, above all, the incorrupt administration of public justice, will, 
when they are well understood, make the Indians our willing subjects, 
and induce them to adopt a religion attended with such consequences 
to the dearest interests of human kind. They will rejoice in having 
exchanged the tyranny of pagan superstition, and the despotism of 
their native princes, for the mild mandates of Christianity, and the 
stable authority of equitable laws. ‘The difference between such dif- 
ferent states of civil society, as to the production. of human happiness, 
is infinite; and the attainment of happiness is the ultimate aim of all 
individuals in all nations. Lam, &c. R. LANDAFF,” 

a (P. 431—435.) 


Tn July, 1807, we find a curious and affecting letter with the 
following title prefixed: “ Extract of a letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, dated Calgarth, July, 1807, who had sent me a de- 
spairing account of himself.” | 

To say nothing of. the indelicacy of this title revealing a fact 
which the noble person concerned could not possibly mean to 
escape beyond ,the, bounds of intimate friendship, we cannot but 
think that the letter itself presents a melancholy picture both of 
the sick person and of his mental physician. Did the despairing 
account transmitted by the one, and’the meagre consolations 
supplied by the other, originate in that peculiarity of creed which 
is ascribed to both? If repentance is the only way to pardon, 
who does not feel his repentance to be as defective as any other of 
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his qualities? What then is to atone for his defective repent- 
ance? Happy they who can take refuge in that doctrine which 
appears to have no place in the creed of the Bishop, that Christ 
died * the just for the unjust, to bring us to God.” The Bishop’s 
almost unqualified commendation of a work, called “ ‘The im- 
cote Version of the New Testament,” but which ought to have 

en simply called the ‘ Socinian Version,” and which is not less 
notorious for disingenuousness than for inaccuracy, may perhaps 
serve to explain the exclusion of some topics in his letter to his 
dying friend, which, where they are received, will necessarily 
constitute the prominent topics in every letter of religious con- 
solation. ‘The letter is as follows: 


“ ¢ On my return to this place, I met with your obliging letter, and 
am sincerely sorry to find, that my apprehensions respecting your 
health were not unfounded. : 

“« Your body cannot be in better hands than in those of your 

ysician, nor your mind in better than in your own. Were your 

dy in perfect health, your mind, I think, would not be disturbed by 
anxiety ; for which, I trust, there is no reasonable ground. Divines, 
with the best intentions, have said more than the Scriptures have said 
concerning repentance, and have thereby precipitated men into despair, 
and consequent impenitence and hardness of heart. The state of a 
man, who having left off sinful habits, returns to them again, is cer- 
tainly dangerous; because it shows the strength of habit to be superior 
to his resolution ; but I do not know that it is any where represented 
in Scripture as desperate, and a return to virtue as impossible; for 
neither Heb. x. 38, nor Second Peter, ii. 20, 21, though referred to 
by Tillotson on this point, will bear out the conclusion. 

*« « I dislike extremely that gloomy theology, which would make the 
Supreme Being more inexorable than a man: the whole tenour of 
Scripture speaks a contrary language; and we know nothing from 
reason of his divine attributes, except from their bearing some analogy 
to our own. Now, what father of a family would say to a repentant 
son, ‘ Your repentance comes too late, wt I will never forgive you.’ 
The father may suspect the sincerity of his son’s repentance, and from 
that suspicion may withhold his forgiveness; but God cannot suspect, 
for he knows our repentance to be sincere, or otherwise; and if sincere, 
I trust he will, of his fatherly clemency, accept our repentance, though 
we may have swerved from the rectitude of former resolutions. 

“« « Repentance is a change of principle, accompanied by a change 
of conduct ; we may be snatched away, and have no opportunity of 

ving the sincerity of our principle by our practice; but God, who 
nows things that would be, as if they were, will judge of the sincerity, 
or insincerity, of our principle, by what would happen; and if our 
poraveae be, at any time of life, even after repeated lapses, in his 
judgment, sincere, I see no ground, in reason or Scripture, for 
despairing of his forgiveness. 
‘“*« In thinking of our Heavenly Father, we ought to bear in mind 
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the answer which our Saviour made to Peter’s question:—* Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him?’ The 
answer, though it gives no encouragement to presumptuous sinners, 
gives great comfort to such a creature as man, whose life is spent in 
sinning, and in being sorry for his sin.’ ” (P. 466—468.) 


The last letter of the Right Reverend Author in this volume 
is one addressed to Mr. Wyvill, Oct. 21, 1813; and on the 4th 
of July, 1816, he expired, “ illustrating,” says his biographer, 
“in death the truth of his favourite rule of conduct through 
life, ‘ Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is 
right, for that shall bring a man peace unto the last.’” 

And now having followed the Bishop somewhat hastily through 
the steps of his protracted life, and presented our readers a sample 
of the contents of one of the most entertaining volumes which 
we remember to have read, we shall attempt something like a 
sketch of the very singular character of the author. It was im- 
possible to have been the contemporary of Bishop Watson with- 
out having been continually desirous of coming to some decision as 
to his character. Our method of arriving at an unprejudiced 
decision, was, as we read the volume, to range every part 
under those heads of character to which it seemed fairly to 
belong. And our readers shall have the honest result of this 
experiment, We sincerely regret that it has not been more 
favourable to the individual on whom it has been tried. 

‘That we may, however, place the more favourable points in 
the fore-ground, we will begin by saying, that we have in every 
part of this volume been impressed with the highest conception 
of the talents of the Right Reverend Author. Now and then 
his temper runs away with his understanding, and in not a few 
instances we think that his vanity misleads it. But he is, gene- 
rally speaking, an original chinker, an acute reasoner, and most 
luminous and delightful writer. He has a peculiar faculty of 
seizing the strong and popular part of every question. Instead 
of proving what no one wishes to have proved, instead of dwelling 
on admitted points, he finds his way direct to the point of highest 
interest and importance, and settles by a stroke what an inferior 
man would not accomplish in a volume. His communication 
with ministers might be expected to.wear this character of dis- 
patch, as being the only form in which they could be expected 
to gain the attention of busy men; but, in all his works, he 
gratifies his readers by treating them as men who have no time 
to waste, and by discovering to them at a glance both the topic 
for discussion, and the proper ground on which to discuss it. It 
cannot be said, perhaps, that Dr. Watson attained to the very 
highest eminence in any branch of science or literature,’ But 
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this too arose from his having dissipated his force on many topics 
instead of concentrating it on one. The old and vulgar proverb 
on this head is as applicable to philosophers as to parish clerks ; 
and the great powers of our author did not altogether emanci- 
pate him from this law of our nature. 
It is impossible, also, not to du him the justice of admitting his 
meral candour and charity towards those who differed from 
im. We do not mean that he was either candid or chari- 
table, where the opposer of his opinions was also the neglecter of 
his interest or honour. Kings, ministers, and the dispensers of pre- 
ferment, all felt the iron thong of his indignation, if a not only 
differed from him, but presumed to express that difference by 
promoting to honour persons less deserving, in the judgment of 
the Bishop, than himself. He must be allowed to have been in 
one view more charitable than mankind in general. He was 
satisfied to hate men for the effect of their opinions upon him- 
self; without hostility to the opinions themselves. 

A third merit, which it is impossible to deny to Dr. Wat- 
son, is that of political honesty; however anxious for prefer- 
ments, we can discover no instance in which he sold his conscience 
to procure it. There can be no question that, had he chosen to 
dissemble his religious and political partialities, his talents would 
have forced for him a wayto the highest place in the Establishment. 
But he always — to have dealt with our rulers in Church 
and State with the most perfect transparency; and was rather 
wanting in the courtesy of a gentleman than in the erectness of 
an independent thinker. His way, indeed, of seeking preferment 
was altogether unprecedented. His plan was to extort by violence 
what others win by supplication—to frighten ministers into a sur- 
render of the honours which he considered as his right. 

Having paid this tribute to the Bishop of Landaff, we are not 
sure that we have any thing more to say in his favour; but, on 
the contrary, have a somewhat long catalogue of offences to ex- 
hibit against him. 

In the first place, he was secular, greedy, ambitious. The 
volume is filled with petulant complaints of the conduct of the 
Monarch, the ministers, or the bishops, towards himself: ‘and 
those who have shared his conversation will remember that the 
book is the transcript of the man. He carried his disappoint- 
ments and sup injuries into every society; he threw them 
in the teeth 0 the great; growled over them with the little; 
stuffed them into charges, letters, volumes, sermons, and collo- 
quies, till bye-standers were almost tempted to inquire from what 
species of semi-martyrdom this unfortunate gentleman had es- 
caped; and were surprised to learn that this degraded man was 
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a spiritual peer, this mendicant a pluralist, and this absentee 
from Parliament, on the plea of poverty, one of the richest in- 
dividuals on the bench. 

The present volume appears to us to supply many indubitable 
proofs, not simply of the ambition of the Bishop, but of his 
downright avarice. While the spirit of accumulation discovers 
itself in a thousand places, that of benevolence never appears, 
except in the evanescent shape of an offer, said to have been 
made of 100/. to Dr. Priestley, and of a classical dedication of 
1000/. toa charitable object, not a guinea of which ever escaped 
from his pocket. 

In the next place, we are compelled to notice, as coupled with 
this secular and ambitious spirit, and perhaps in some degree 
springing out of it, a tremendous irritability of temper. To 
say nothing of the obstreperous complaints to which we have 
already referred, there panne the whole work, like a running 
base in music, a sort of perpetual grumbling against every man 
and every thing with which, or with whom, the Bishop had 
any connexion. His speeches, letters, books, are all really and 
properly peevish; scarcely a line of them is calculated to attach us 
to the author. 

The next article of impeachment is the vanity which disfigures 
this volume. Almost every other clever vain man whom we have 
known has had wit enough to veil a little better his own infirmities. 
It is difficult to open a page in the volume without discovering some 
evidence of self-conceit, so monstrous as to cast into the shade all 
the high qualities with which it is associated. Had his senti- 
ments been adopted, the country would have been saved—had 
ministers cherished him, he should have taken a great lead in Par- 
liament—the conduct of the Queen would have appeared ridi- 
culous to herself, could she have imagined how little such a mind 
as that of the Bishop regarded, in its honorable proceedings, the 
displeasure of a woman, even though that woman happened to be - 
a queen. Such is the sample of the spirit which is diffused over 
the work. ‘The author of it could not, if he were now in cir- 
cumstances to resent it, complain of the severity of criticism. He 
who has done such exclusive honour to himself can have no right 
to the homage and defence of others. | | 

Another quality by which this work is, in our judgment, ex- 
ceedingly disgraced, is its indelicacy. We have exhibited one 
specimen of the Bishop’s manner of treating the members of the 
Royal family. The Memoirs contain several such; and, as might 
be expected, the deference denied to them is not extended to any 
pasion of their subjects. His private judgment, and that a very 

arsh one, is given of archbishops, bishops, peers, ministers, &c. 
&c. founded upon facts to which his peculiar situation gave him 
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access. The confidence of private friendship is violated ; details 
are presented to the public eye, which could never be designed 
for publicity; the awful misgivings of the death-bed of an inti- 
mate friend are revealed ; the most opprobrious epithets are be- 
stowed on the most distinguished men. ‘That a man should ever 
| think all this, is bad—that he should commit it to paper is a 
Ht step further from that greatness to which he pretends—but that 
: he should slowly, deliberately, and in his dying hours, bequeath 
it for publication, is an offence which, in our judgment, admits 
sae) of no excuse. | 

| But our most serious objection remains to be considered. Had 
the faults above enumerated been merely the occasional sallies of 
aninfirm nature, in which religion had ordinarily checked, though 
id: not absolutely subdued, the original corruption, we trust that we 
im should have been disposed to throw that veil over the infirmities 
of any great man, although he himself had thought proper to 
widens it; but his Lordship’s faults appear to us to bottom 
upon a radical deficiency of religious principle. Let us touch 
for a moment both on his creed and his practice. 

As to his creed, it is next to impossible to decide, from the 
present volume, or, indeed, from any part of his works, to what 
precisely it amounted. He was certainly a firm believer in Christ- 
ianity, as a Divine Revelation; and founded his hopes of 
Heaven on the resurrection of Christ. He also believed in the 

re-existence of Christ ; and appears sometimes to admit the in- 
uence of what he calls the ‘ Holy Spirit’ on the mind. But 
we cannot discover, in this volume, any admission of the 
Divinity of the Son, or of the Divinity and agency of the Holy 
Spirit, as a distinct person, or of the dectitines of original sin, of 
the atonement, of regeneration, or justification by faith. More- 
over, the author constantly depreciates the Articles of the 
Church, and refers to certain additions to, and corruptions of, 
the pure doctrines of the best ages of Christianity, in a strain so 
recisely that of Priestley, Wakefield, Lindsay, Belsham, &c. 
that we cannot but think it just to range him at no great dis- 
tance from that particular class of religionists. At the same time, 
it must be owned, that some expressions in this volume are at war 
with this classification ; and, perhaps after all, his care was rather 
that of suspended decision than of open heterodoxy. He thus de- 
scribes his own state of mind, in a Lesser to the Duke of Grafton. 


“¢ The fact is, that I was early in life accustomed to mathematical 
discussion, and the certainty attending it ; and not meeting with that 
certainty in the science of metaphysics, of natural or revealed religion, 
I have an habitual tendency to an hesitation of judgment, rather than 
to a peremptory decision on many points But I pray God to pardon 
this my wavering in less essential points, since it proceeds not from 
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any immoral propensity, and is attended by a firm belief of a resur- 
rection and a future state of retribution, asdescribed in the Gospels.’” 
(P. 493.) 

If this statement were just, what censure could be too strong 
of the study of the mathematics ? but we are disposed altogether 
to dispute its ne In the first place, it is not true that all 
the studies, included under the title of ‘ mathematics,’ by the 
Bishop, are of the precise and certain nature which he assumes 
them to possess. ‘The science of geometry is unquestionably more 
precise than that of of metaphysics. But this is not equally true 
of physics, or of any other branch of the mixed mathematics. 
The } sanction of Newton are, after all, only approximations 
to demonstrations, strictly so called. And we can remember, 
when staggering through some extended proofs in the Principia, 
to have felt ourselves called upon to make larger allowances for 
the imperfection of human evidence, than ever we remember to 
have made in coming to our conclusions in religion. It is, also, 
somewhat curious that in the brief statement of the Bishop’s 
creed, given in this sentence, he announces himself to have a 
firm belief in ‘the resurrection,’ and in a § future state of retri- 
bution!’ Now, the resurrection is a fact, and admits of a species 

of evidence as precise as that which establishes any other fact. 
- But ‘future retribution’ is a doctrine, and can s only that 
species of evidence which is possessed by other fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. We cannot see therefore why, if it is 
possible to come to a firm, clear decision as to this particular 
doctrine, we may not come to an equally firm and clear decision 
as to others ; and why, if suspense and doubt would not be allow- 
able here, it is so light an offence, or, as perhaps we ought rather 
to say, so philosophical a quality, and so liberal a feeling, as to other 
points of doctrine. In many parts of this volume, the Bishop 
appears to treat all decision upon such doctrines as original sin, 

e atonement, &c. &c. as dogmatical and presumptuous; and to 
value himself upon indecision and scepticism, as a proof of 
modesty and charity. Now, the fundamental truths and doctrines 
of the Gospel must, we conceive, stand or falltogether. If one 
is demonstrable, all are demonstrable; if one is essential, all are 
essential; and for man, the evidence being the same, to select 
one truth, and to reject another, is to create a line of demarkation 
which does not exist in Scripture, and will not, we verily believe, 
be found to exist in the kingdom of God. There is no cant more 
common, more vulgar, or more mischievous, than the cant of 
latitudinarians. It sounds prettily to talk of modesty and reserve, 
and not fathoming the deep things of God, and allowing to 
every man the same indecision we claim for ourselves. But the_ 


question is, are the truths revealed, and, if revealed, are they pro- 
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claimed as necessary to salvation? Ifso, away with an indecision 
which, in fact, impiously assumes that the God of truth has 
denied the evidence necessary for conviction—that he has suss 
pended a prize before us, and so blinded our eyes that we can- 
not reachit. On these, then, and similar grounds, we are dis- 
sym in toto, to deny the accuracy of the assumption of the 
ishop, that his own incredulity could pioene from no ‘immo- 
tal propensity.’ Perhaps the immoral propensity was pride— 
perhaps ambition—perhaps avarice—perhaps a hatred of spiritual 
religion—perhaps vanity—perhaps a determination to adopt no 
truth above the grasp of human reason—perhaps inward hostility 
to those humbling doveriies of the Cross, which were **to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness”—perha 
a resolution to seek that wisdom by study or thought which God 
will grant only to prayer. On this last point we find a deficienc 
in the present volume, of which we should have hoped the life 
and death of no Christian bishop could have presented an exam- 
ple. ‘The author really appears to feel considerable astonishment 
at finding himself on his knees when attending the death-bed of 
his friend; and to entertain a philosophical doubt whether such 
supplications were either useful or right. But, if his views of the 
duty of prayer were thus indefinite or obscure, who can wonder 
either at the suspense of his mind, or the defects and errors of 
his creed ? 

But let us now turn from his religious creed to his moral and 
religious practice. His life, when contemplated as that of a 
Christian bishop, as the watchman and guardian of souls, as a 
man to whose superintendence a considerable body of the minis- 
ters of the — and of their numerous flocks, were con- 
signed, is, to us, truly awful. His case is nothing more nor less 
than this: he consumed nearly thirty years of his episcopacy 
in planting trees and blasting rocks, and left his clergy and their 
— to sin and to perish at their pleasure. The state in which 

is diocese was found at his death has, we understand, scarcely 
any parallel in the annals of our church history. Can such a line 
of conduct be termed, -we ‘will not say religious, but honest, or 
even decent ? Why not build the house in his own diocese which 
he built in another? Why not occupy some inconvenient man¢ 
sion till one more convenient could be found? Why not dwell in 
one the most inconvenient, rather than sacrifice the interests of 
those committed to his care, and betray the trust to which he was 
pled 4 the most solemn engagements? Nor is even this the 
whole of his offence. Let it be remembered that he continued to 
receive a considerable income for sustainitig a church, of whose 
discipline he did not yh and whose doctrines he did not 
believe—that, rather than sacrifice this income, he continued, 
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till his dying day, to impose upon others a subscription to articles, 
though imself condemned both the articles and the subseri 
tion; the one as opposed to the practice, and the other to t 

rinciples of the Gospel. By what epithet is a profession, thus 
Sentiiad and self-interested, to be designated? or by what 
argument is it to be justified or palliated? But we have done. 
Should any of our readers be inclined to call into question the 
explicitness and displeasure with which we have spoken of the 
character and conduct of the Bishop in the latter part of this 
criticism, we can only say that, in our honest judgment, the case 
demanded the strongest expression of our displeasure. It has 
happened to us, on a variety of occasions since the publication of 
this book, as well as before, to hear the Bishop of Landaff spoken 
of as a great and good man —to have his ‘liberal and enlightened’ 
principles and practice contrasted, in terms of the strongest pre- 
ference, with our more narrow orthodoxy. Now, it is necessary, 
in his own language, to endeavour to ‘lay the axe to the root’ of 

anegyric such as this—to show the young that latitudinarianism 
is not real philosophy—that indifference is not charity—that 
scepticism is a crime where revelation is clear—and that some- 
thing more is required of a Christian minister than can be satis- 
fied by any eminence as a chemist, or agriculturist, or party poli- 
tician, 


Art. VIT.—Memoirs illustrative of the Life and Writings of John 
Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S. the Author of “Sylva,” 8c. &c. Comprising his 
Diary from the Year 1641 to 1705-6, and a Selection of familiar 
Letters, to which is subjoined the private Correspondence between 
an Charles I. and his Secretary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, 
whilst his Majesty was in Scotland, 1641, and at other Times 

during the Civil War; and between Sir Edward Hyde, after- 

wards Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Richard Browne, Ambassador 
to the Court of France, in the Time of King Charles I. and the 

Usurpation. The Whole now first published from the Original 

MSS. Edited by Edward Bray, ag rt and Treasurer 

of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 2 vols. 4to. 

pp. 1328. Henry Colburn. London, 1818. 


EVERY thing in the moral world has been so altered in its 
aspect and character bythe events of the last century, especially b 

those of the present reign, and we may say more emphatically still 
by the shock given to opinions and principles by the violence and 
concussion of the French revolution, that a sensation something 
like that of rest after fatigue is felt in the contemplation of one of 
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our old gentlemen of England, full of loyalty and attachment to 
Church and King. We have here presented to us a phenomenon 
of this kind; and so interior a view is given of his temper, occu- 
pations, and habits, that we feel, in the perusal of these volumes, 
much in the same manner affected, as when we walk through 
the rooms of an ancient mansion, in which the furniture and 
pictures of a former age produce a train of indefinite feeling, an 
indistinct reflection, sometimes so tranquil, so touching, and so 
mellow, as to give us a sort of retrospective existence, in which 
our present cares are for a moment forgotten. 

The quiet dignity, and well-ordered course of Mr. Evelyn’s 
life, his useful activity, liberal inquisitiveness, moral indepen- 
dence, and religious humility, present him to us as a pattern of 
what an Englishman in high station should be in his public and 
private demeanour. He reminds us of the concluding passage 
of one Sir Thomas Brown’s sections of his Christian Morals: 
* Bright thoughts, clear deeds, constancy, fidelity, bounty, and 
generous honesty, are the gems of noble minds, wherein, to dero- 
gate from none, the true heroic English gentleman hath no peer.” 

It was the fortune of Mr. Evelyn to live during a period of 


violent conflicts, animosities, and disorders ; and it was his pru- 


dence so to live as, in the midst of personal danger, to escape all 
harm, without the slightest compromise with dishonour, or a 
moment’s practice of dissimulation. ‘There were indeed in those 
times, a few “ rich men furnished with ability, living peaceably in 
their habitations,” and Mr. Evelyn was among. that number. But 
it was by no means in retirement that Mr. Evelyn passed his 
time, even during the triumph of usurpation. He was distin- 


guished as much by the extensiveness and dignity of his con- 


nexions, as by his er yrs and descent. He married the 
daughter of Sir Richard Browne, the ambassador of the Stuarts 
at the French court, and always avowed his adherence to the 
cause of his prince under his worst circumstances ; yet he seems 
to have possessed those happy qualities which, while they gave 
him eminence, drew upon him no envy; and amidst the storms 


of faction, and the wreck of principles, carried his steady bark 


unbroken to the shore. It would be too much to say that he 
had no weaknesses; but it should be remembered that if a man 
sits, down to write the details of his life, supposing him to be 
faithful, he must appear weak in proportion as he is particular. 
Who would not appear credulous were he honestly to confess 
all the transient beliefs and apprehensions which pass through 
his mind? Who would not appear a sceptic were all the misgiv- 
mee and anxieties, and trepidations of his bosom, revealed ? 

hat hero would not sink below the dignity of man, were all 
that was mere man about him to be told? “And how smail a 
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part would remain of the reputation of any action, if seen in all 
the nakedness of its motives? Mr. Evelyn’s Diary, in passing 
through the hands of his editor, has been doubtless somewhat 
trimmed and prepared for its a pearing before the public; and it 
is not to be imagined that Mr. Evelyn himself unreservedly com- 
mitted to paper every passage of his life; but there is enough 
of particularity in the occurrences recorded in these volumes to 
bring the man with his very atmosphere before us, and to render 
them a truly important addition to the moral history of our 
country. 

If incidents of a very opposite character sometimes occur in the 
same day, it will not be considered as extraordinary by those who 
have observed in their course through life of how great a medley 
the active day of most of us, we may say of the best of us, is com- 

sed; how tragi-comic a mixture its bustle, its business, and 
its amusements present ; and how wide a margin each page of the 
volume of existence displays, blank and barren altogether, or scrib- 
bled over with impertinences, trifles, and hallucinations. We 
scarcely wonder to find even in this sensible and respectable 
man’s honest and unsophisticated statement of the little and 
great passages of his life, that he is frequently ludicrous in 
the midst of dignity, childish among great thoughts and actions, 
and weak and wise in the same moment, and almost in the same 
breath. The lesson we learn from it should be that which dis- 
poses to humiliation and dictates candour. How little are the 
greatest ! and, therefore, how much it becomes us in charity to- 
wards our common nature to look to the prominent and prevaii- 
ing parts of each other’s course of conduct, rather than into 
corners and privacies,—to the great result rather than to the 
hourly details of life! One cannot but observe how widely this 
petty biography which a man gives of himself, in this sort 
of day-book of his transactions, differs from the concocted 
and manufactured account which the regular life-writer for 
the press produces. Neither can one help remarking that a 
publication like the present derives its principal interest from: 
its being a disclosure (we are not now considering the justi- 
fiableness of the proceeding) of what was never written with any 
other view than to serve as minutes and remembrances for the 
author’s personal and exclusive use. In the biography now 
under review, the writer tells us, on the same day, of the attack 
of a banditti in the forest of Orleans, attended with the slaughter 
of four of his companions, and of a cat kittening upon his bed, 
and leaving on it a young one, having six ears, eight legs, two 
bodies, and two tails; and, within the compass of a few pages, of 
cutting for the stone, of St. Margaret’s fair, of Southwark mon- 
keys, of fire-eaters, of water-spouters, of rope-dancers, and of re- 
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volutions. Some of the test events of his life are expressed 

in a few words: his marriage with the daughter of a minister of 

state is recorded in a pafenthesis; the arrival of the queen pine 

sent a present to Cromwell, the first that was ever seen in Eng- 

land, takes up as large a space as the landing of King William, 

or the death of his royal consort: and the grand processions at 

the coronations of Louis XIV and Charles II, occupy more 

space tham the characters of these potentates, or any of the 

4 occurrences of their reigns. But these incongruities are no mark 

3 of a desultory life, or frivolity of character: the most methodical 

| life, unless methodically narrated, must present a disproportion- 

ate picture, with many infractions of the rules of moral perspec- 

tive. Studied biography may produce a much more harmonious 

effect ; but there is scarcely any province of human wit in which 

falsehood flourishes with so much effrontery as in studied biogra- 

; phy. Besides the determination with which the formal biogra- 

ri pher sits down to make the most of his hero, he is in general 

‘a ually determined to make out a consistent exhibition ; to consult 

wet are called the laws which belong to his department, the 

choice of incidents, the development of character, the arrange- 

ment of facts, the harmony of colouring, the gradations of im- 

portance, and other supposed essentials to this species of compo- 

sition, which necessarily induce a wide departure from the 
realities of existence. 

To his Majesty, King Charles I, Mr. Evelyn appears to have 
been very loyally attached; though from the tenour of his poli- 
tical opinions there is no reason to doubt but that every arbi- 
trary and unjust proceeding which disfigured the reign of that 
unfortunate prince, appeared to him in its proper obnoxious 
light. He probably saw, what every intelligent and candid 
mind must have seen, that in the precedents of former reigns 
there was large excuse for many acts of government, not recon- 
cileable with the maxims of a free state; but he saw (for who 
that had not imbibed the ferocious prejudices of the times could 
avoid seeing), that the constitution of England had arrived at 
that efficiency and maturity of operation which made it fully 
— to its own gradual reform, without the destruction of any 
of its parts. He saw nothing.in the motives or speculations of 
men’s minds at that period ble of regenerating a system of 
rule, and law, and liberty, nearly so good as that which then ex- 
isted ; and that, as experience developed the capacities of the 
organized polity of which the country was then in possession, and 
the utility and practicability of alteration, the progress of amelio- 
ration would probably proceed in a course correspondent to the 
march of intelligence ; and perhaps he foresaw that by the atro- 
‘cious execution of the Monarch, a revulsion would be given to 
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the minds of men, which would issue in that court corruption, 
those arbitrary measures, and that gencral profligacy and pro- 
faneness of manners, which deformed* the character of Britons 
throngh several successive reigns, and has left a stain which is 
still distinctly traceable to the depravity of that period.’ We are 
disposed to consider the murder of the first Charles as the 
great misfortune of this ae If the Monarch had been 
permitted to live, and after the first political victories which were 
» obtained over him, our freedom had been left to the impulse 
which had been given to it, and the popular course in which by 
a regular movement it had begun to proceed, we might have 
enjoyed the full effect of this corrective process; no dera 
ment would have been given to the play of the constitution; we 
should have had the solid and lasting benefit of a moral and 
religious reign; and the posterity of the Monarch would have 
received an English instead of a fi rench education. 

The greater part of this agitated period Mr. Evelyn employed 
in travelling through the most polished parts of the Continent; 
and in the course of his journey he brings us into company with 
many distinguished personages of that time, of whom he affords 
us sometimes a nearer view than we can obtain from any other 
existing accounts. We must always remember, however, that we 
are reading only a cursory statement of facts and first impressions 
hastily committed to paper, without method or composition, 
and that therefore any criticism upon the matter or manner 
of them, beyond the mere qualities of sense and grammar, and 
the testimony they bear to the honesty and value of the writer’s 
principles, would be neither necessary nor reasonable. Some 
peculiarities in the composition of Mr. Evelyn’s mind are very 
observable, and naturally induce a smile. ‘Though capable of 
Mer warm attachments, a certain equability of temper carries him 
with the same firm and tranquil step over the rough and smooth, 
the great and small incidents of his passage through life. Un- 
less indeed the whole of the carriage of this true English gentle- 
man did largely testify to the right tone of his feelings, and his 
high moral cast of thinking, we should consider the sensibility of 
his mind as brought somewhat into question, by the unsuitable 
mixture of occurrences which appear in the part of the dia 
which spreads over the two or three last years of the reign of his 
annepPy Sovereign. “ On the 5th of October,” he says, “* I went 
to Wotton to my brother, and on the 10th to Hampton Court, 
where I had the honotit to kiss his Majesty’s hand, and give him 
an account of the several things I had in charge, he being now 
in the power of those execrable villains who not long after mur- 
dered him.” Onthe 5th of February following he is a spectator 
of a tragi-comedy acted in the Cockpit, after a long discontinu- 
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ance of these diversions: on the Ist of July in the same year he 
sits for his picture: on the 28th of the same month he goes to 
see “the celebrated follies of Bartholomew Fair ;” and in the 
same month in which the King is murdered, we find hin in a 
course of chemical studies. He expresses, indeed, the deepest 
horror at this transaction; but probably the mind of this respect- 
able man had been so long accustomed to public scenes of a melan- 
choly description during this sanguinary period, that, like a soldier 
in camp, he had acquired the habit of proceeding in his ordi- 
nary current of life, amidst hourly prospects of blood and tumult. 

he observations of the Editor in his preface respecting the 
general character of Mr, Evelyn, and the inferences deducible 
from these volumes in his favour, are worthy of being presented 
to the reader. 


“‘ They (the following pages) will shew that he did not travel merely 
to count steeples, as he expresses himself in one of his letters ; vm 
will develope his private character as being of the most amiable kind. 
With a strong predilection for monarchy, with a personal attachment 
to Kings Charles II. and James II. formed when they resided at 
Paris, he was yet utterly averse to the arbitrary measures of those 
Monarchs. 

“ Strongly and steadily attached to the doctrine and practice of 
the Church of England, he felt the most liberal sentiments for those 
who differed from him in opinion. He lived in intimacy with men of 
all persuasions, nor did he think it necessary to break connexions with 
any one who had even been induced to desert the Church of England 
and embrace the doctrines of that of Rome. In writing to the brother 
of a gentleman thus circumstanced, in 1659, he expresses himself in this 
admirable manner: ‘ For the rest, we must comitt to Providence the 
successe of times and mitigation of proselytical fervours ; having for 
my owne p'ticular a very great charity for all who sincerely adore 
the blessed Jesus, our common & deare Saviour, as being full of 
hope that God (however the p‘sent zeale of some, & the scandals taken 
by others at the instant [present] affliction of the Church of England 
may transport them) will at last compassionate our infirmities, clarifie 
our judgements, & make abatement for our ignorances, superstructures, 
passions, & errours of corrupt tymes & interests, of which the Romish 
persuasion can no way acquit herself, whatever the present prosperity 
& secular polity may pretend. But God will make all things manifest 
in his own tyme, onely let us possess ourselves in patience & charity. 
This will cover a multitude of imperfections.’ ” (Vol. i, p. ix, X.) 


The account which this well-disposed Christian gives of the 
various deaths which happened in his family during his long life 


are always affecting and instructive, and full of nature and 
pathos. 


“©1635. My deare Mother departed this life upon the 29" September, 
about the 37° of her age and 22d of her marriage, her death has- 
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tened by excessive grief for the losse of her daughter. When near her 
death, she summoned all her children then living (I shall never forget 
it), and express’d herself in a manner so heavenly, with instructions so 

ious and Christian, as made us strangely sensible of the extraordinary 
lated then imminent; after which, embracing every one of us, she 
gave to each a ring, with her blessing. ‘Then taking my Father by 
the hand, she recom’ended us to his care ; and having importun’d him 
that what he design’d to bestow on her funeral he would rather dispose 
among y* poore, she labour’d to compose herselfe for the blessed 
change which she now expected. ‘There was not a servant in the 


house whom she did not expressly send for, advise, and infinitely affect 
with her counsell.”” (Vol. i. p. 5.) 


Notwithstanding the negligence of style which naturally be- 
longs to this kind of composition, Mr. Evelyn has touched some 
subjects with considerable force and vivacity. His visit to the 
ig alleys at the port of Marseilles is rendered interesting b 
a few descriptive strokes of painting strongly marked by fidelity 
and spirit. 

“7 Oct". 1644. We went to visite the Gallys being about 25; the 
Captaine of the Gally Royal gave us most courteous entertainment in 
his cabine, the slaves inthe interim playing both loud and soft musiq 
very rarely. Then he shew’d us how he commanded their motions with 
a nod and his whistle, making them row out. The spectacle was to me 
new and strange, to see so many hundreds of miserably naked persons, 
having their heads shaven close and having onely high red bonnets, a 
payre of course canvas drawers, their whole backs and leggs naked, 
doubly chayn’d about their middle and leggs, in couples, and made fast 
to their seates, and all commanded in a trise by an imperious and cruell 
seaman. One Turke he much favor’d, who waited on him in his 
cabin but with no other dress than the rest, and a chayne lock’d about 
his leg but not coupled. This gally was richly carv’d and gilded, and 
most of the rest were very beautifull. After bestowing something on 
the slaves, the captain sent a band of them to give us musiq at dinner 
where we lodged. I was amaz’d to contemplate how these miserable 
catyfs lie in their gally crowded together, yet there was hardly one but 
had some occupation by which, as leisure and calmes permitted, they 
gat some little monye, insomuch as some of them have, after man 
yeares of cruel servitude, been able to purchase their liberty. Their 
rising forward and falling back at their oare is a miserable spectacle, 
and the noyse of their chaines with the roaring of the beaten waters 
has something of strange and fearfull to one unaccustom’d to it. They 
are rul’d and chastiz’d by strokes on their backs and soles of theire 
feete on the least disorder, and without the least humanity; yet are 
they chereful and full of knavery.” (Vol. i. p. 70, 71.) 


_ His manner of narrating his adventures appears to us to be 
as remarkable for its vigour as for its simplicity; as a specimen 
of which we will present our readers with his little voyage from 
Canes to Genova. 
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| *¢ 11 Oct", 1644. We lay at Canes which is a sraall Port on the Me- 
ai diterranean; here we agreed with-a seaman to carry us to Genoa, 
a and having procur’d a bill of health (without which there is no admission 
i at any towne in Italy,) we embarq’d on the 12th. We touched at 
a; the Islands of St. Margaret and St. Honore; lately retaken from the 
4 Spanyards with great bravery by Prince Harcourt. Here, having 
4 payd some small duty, we bought some trifles offer’d us by the soul- 
diers, but without going on shore. Hence we coasted within 2 leagues 
of Antibes, which is the utmost towne in France. ‘Thence by Nice, a 
Citty in Savoy built all of brick which gives it a very pleasant appear- 
ence towards the sea, having a castle built very high, which com’ands 
it. We sailed by Morgus, now cal’d Monaco, having passed Villa 
Franca, heretofore Portus Herculis, when, arriving after the gates 
were shut, we were forc’d to abide all night in the barg which was put 
into the haven the wind coming contrary. In the morning we were 
hastned away, having no time permitted us by our avaricious master 
to go up and see this strong and considerable place ; it now belongs to 
a Prince of the family of Grimaldt, of Genoa, who has put both it 
and himself under the protection of the French. The situation is on 
-@ promontory of solid stone and rock. The towne walls very fayre. 
We were told that within it was an ample court, and a palace, fur- 
nish’d with the most rich and princely moveables, and a collection of 
statues, pictures, and massie plate to an immense amount. 

“* We sailed by Menton and Vintimiglia, being the first Citty of the 
Republiq of Genoa ; supp'd at Oneglia, where we anker’d and lay on 
shore. Tenet morning we coasted in view of the Isle of Corsica 
and ‘St. Remo where the shore is furnished with evergreens, oranges, 
citrons, and date-trees ; we lay at Port Mauritio. The next morning 
- Diano Arotsso, famous for the best corrall fishing, it growing in 
aboundance.on the rocks deepe and continualy covered by the sea, 
By Albenga and Finale a very faire and strong towne belonging to 
the King of Spain, for which reason a Monsieur in our vessell was 
extreamely afraide, as was the patron of our barke, for they frequently 
catch French prizes as they creepe by these shores to go into Jtaly ; 
he therefore ply’d both sayles and oars to get under the protection of a 
Genoese gally that pass'd not far before us, and in whose company we 
sayl'd as far as the Cape of Savona, a towne built at the rise of the 
Apenines ; for all this coast (except a little at St. Remo) is an high 
and steepe mountainous ground consisting all of rock marble, without 
any grasse, tree, or rivage, formidable.to looke on. A strange object 
it is to consider how some poore cottages stand fast on the declivities of 
these precipices, and “4 what steps the inhabitants ascend to them. 

rocks consist of all sorts of the most precious marbles. 

“Here, on the 15th, forsaking our gally we encounter'd a little foule 
weather, which made us creepe /erra, Zerra, as they call it, and soa 
vessell that encounter'd us advised us to do; but our Patron, striving to 
double the point of Savona, making out into the wind put us into 
great hazard, for blowing very hard from land betwixt those horrid 
gapps of the mountaines, it set so violently as rais’d on the sudden so 

. great a sea that we could not recover the weather-shore for many | 
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houres, insomuch that, what with the water already enter’d, and the 
confusion of fearful passengers, (of which one who was an Irish Bishop, 
and his brother, a priest, were confessing some as at the article of 
death) we were almost abandon’d to despaire, our pilot himselfe giving 
us up for lost. And now, as we were weary with pumping and laving 
out the water, almost sinking, it pleas’d God on the suddaine to 
appease the wind, and with much ado and greate perill we recover'd the 
shore, which we now kept in view within halfe a league in sight of 
those pleasant villas, and within scent of those fragrant orchards w® 
are on this coast, full of princely retirements for the sumptuousnesse of 
their buildings and noblenesse of the plantations, especially those at 
St. Pietro a Arena, from whence the wind blowing as it did might 
perfectly be smelt the joys of Jtaly in the perfumes of orange, citron, 
and jassimine flowers for divers leagues seaward. 

“16 Oct". We got to anker under the Pharos, or watch-tower, 
built on a high rock at the mouth of the Mole of Genoa, the weather 
being still so fowle that for two houres at least we durst not stand into 
the haven. Towards evening we adventured, and came on shore by 
the Pratiq-house, where, after strict examination by the Syndics, we 
were had to the Ducal Palace, and there our names being taken we 
were conducted to our inne kept by one Zacharias an Englishman. 
I shall never forget a story of our host Zachary, who on the relation 
of our perill told us another of his owne, being shipwreck’d, as he 
affirm’d solemnly, in the middle of a greate sea somewhere in the West 
Indies, that he swam no lesse than 22 leagues to another island, with 
a tinder-box wraped up in his hayre, which was not so much as wett 
all the way ; that picking up the carpenter’s tooles with other provi- 
sions in a chest, he and the carpenter, who accompany’d him, (good | 
swimers it seemes both) floated the chest before them, and arriving at 
last in a place full of wood they built another vessell and so escaped. 
pooner this story we no more talked of our danger, Zachary put us quite 

wne. 

“© 17 Oct". Accompany’d by a most courteous merchand call’d Tom- 
son we went to view the rarities. The Citty is built in the hollow or 
bosom of a mountaine, whose ascent is very steepe, high, and rocky, 
so that, from the Lantern and Mole to the hill, it represents the shape 
of atheater ; the streetes and buildings so ranged one above another 
as our seates are in play-houses; but, from their materials, beauty, 
and structure, never was an artificial scene more beautifull to the eye, 
nor is any place, for the size of it, so full of well-design’d and stately 
palaces, as may be easily concluded by that rare booke in a large folio 
which the great virtuoso and paynter Paull Rudens has publish’d, 
tho’ it contains [the description of] only one streete and 2 or 3 churches. 

_ “ The first Palace we went to visit was that of Hieronymo del ‘Negros, 
to which we pass’d by boate crosse the harbour. Here I could not but 
observe the sudden and devilish passion of a seaman, who plying us 
was intercepted by another who interpos’d his boate before him and 
tooke us in; for the teares gushing out of his eyes, he put his finger in 
his mouth and almost bit it off by the joynt, showing it to his anta- 
‘gonist as an assurance to him of some bloudy revenge if ever he came 
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neere that part of the harbour again. Indeed this beautifull Citty is 
more stayn’d with such horrid acts of revenge and murthers than any 
one place in Europ, or haply in the world, where there 1s a political 
Government, which makes it unsafe to strangers. It is made a gally 
matter to carry a knife whose pares is not broken off. 

“‘ This Palace of Negros is richly furnish’d with the rarest pictures ; 
on the terrace, or hilly garden, there is a grove of stately trees amongst 
which are sheepe, shepherds, and wild beasts, cut very artificially in a 
grey stone ; fountaines, rocks, and fish-ponds: casting your eyes one way 
you would imagine yourselfe in a wildernesse and silent country ; side- 
ways, in the heart of a greate citty ; and backwards in the middst of the 
sea. All this is within one acre of ground. Inthe house J noticed those 
red-plaster flores which are made so hard, and kept so polished, that 
for some time one would take them for whole pieces of ogi Aber I 
have frequently wonder’d that we never practis’d this in England for 
cabinets and roms of state, for it appears to me beyond any invention 
of that kind ; but by their carefull covering them with canvas and fine 
mattresses, where there is much passage, I suppose they are not lasting 
in their glory. 

‘«‘ There are numerous other Palaces of particular curiositys, for the 
Merchants being very rich have, like our neighbours the Hollanders, 
little or no extent of ground to employ their estates in: as those in pic- 
tures and hangings, so these lay it out on marble houses and rich fur- 
niture. One of the greatest here for circuit is that of the Prince 
d’Orias, which reaches from the sea to the sum’it of the mountaines. 
The house is most magnificently built without, nor less gloriously fur- 
nish’d within, having whole tables and bedsteads of massy silver, many 
of them sett with achates, onyxes, cornelians, lazulis, pearls, turquizes; 
and other precious stones. ‘The pictures and statues are innumerable. 
To this Palace belong three gardens, the first whereof is beautified with 
a terrace, supported by pillars of marble: there is a fountaine of eagles, 
and one of Neptune with other Sea-gods, all of the purest white marble ; 
they stand in a most ample basine of the same stone. At the side of 
this garden is such anaviary as S’ Fra. Bacon describes in his Sermones 
JSidelium, or Essays, wherein grow trees of more than two foote diame- 
ter, besides cypresse, myrtils, lentiscs, and other rare shrubs, which 
serve to nestle and perch all sorts of birds who have ayre and place 
enough under their ayrie canopy, supported with huge iron worke stu- 
pendous for its fabrick and the charge. The other two gardens are full 
of orange-trees, citrons, and pomegranads, fountaines, grotts, and sta- 
tues; one of the latter is a Colossal Jupiter, under which is the sepul- 
chre of a beloved dog, for the care of which one of this family receiv’d 
of the K. of Spaine 500 crownesa yeare during the life of that faithful 
animal. The reservoir of water here is a most admirable piece of art ; 
and so is the grotto over against it. 

“« We went thence to the Palace of the Dukes, where is also the Court 
of Justice ; thence to the Merchants Walke, rarely covered. Neere 
the Ducal Palace we saw the publiq armoury, which was almost all 

new, most neatly kept and order’d, sufficient for 30,000 men. We 
were show'd many rare inventions and engines of warr peculiar to that 
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armory, as in the state where guns were first put in use. The 

of the towne chiefly consists of Germans and Corsicans. The faniows 
Strada Nova, built wholly of polish’d marble, was design’d by Rudens, 
and for statelinesse of the buildings, paving, and evennesse of the 
streete, is far superior to any in Europ, or the number of houses; that 
of Don Carlo d Orias isa most magnificent structure. In the gardens 
of the old Marguiss Spinola I saw huge citrons hanging on, the trees, 
apply'd like our apricots to the walls. The Churches are no less 
splendid than the Palaces: that of St. #rancis is wholly built of Parian 
marble ; Sé. Lawrence, in the middle cf the City, of white and black 
polish’d stone, the inside wholly incrusted with marble and other pre- 
cious materials ; on the altar of St. /o/n stand 4 sumptuous columns 
of porphyry ; and here we were shew’d an emerald supposed to be oné 
of the largest in the world. ‘The Church of St. Ambrosio bélonging 
to the Jesuites, will, when finish’d, exceed all the rest. That of the 
Annunctada, founded at the charges of one family, in the present and 
future designe can never be outdone for cost and art. The Moleisa 
worke of solid huge stone stretching neere 600 paces into the’main: sea, 
and secures the harbour, heretofore of nosafety. Of ail the wonders of 
Italy, for the art and nature of the designe, nothing parallels this, 
We pass’d over to the Pharos, or Lantern, a towre of very great height. 
Here we tooke horses and made the circuite of the Citty as far as the 
new walles would let us ; they are built of a prodigious height, and with 
Herculean industry, witnesse those yast pieces of whole mountaines 
which they have hewn away, and blown up with gunpowder, to render 
them steepe and inaccessible. They are not much lesse than 20 Eng- 
lish miles in extent, reaching beyond the utmost buildings of the City. 
From one of these promontories we could easily discern the Island of 
Corsica 3 and from the same, Eastward, we saw a Vale having a great 
torrent running thro’ a most desolate barren country ; and then turning 
our eyes more Northward we saw those delicious Villas of St. Pietro 
d’ Arena, which present another Genoa to you, the ravishing retire- 
ments of the Genoese nobility. Hence, with much paine, we de- 
scended towards the Arsenale, where the gallys lie in excellent order.” 
(Vol. i. p. 72—77.) 


The state of society, and of the times in general, but more 
especially in France in this its Augustan era, as it appears in 
the unvarnished pages of our agreeable journalist, was essentially 
low in the scale of civilization. Masques, and balls, and pa- 
geants, seemed almost wholly to engross the attention of the court 


and the nobility ; while every village and public road lay open to. 


bands of robbers, who made it extremely hazardous to move 
from place to place in the day-time, except in armed companies, 
or with a strong escort. Glitter, and pomp, and pageantry, 
are but a miserable compensation for the want of private com- 
fort and personal security: they are often, indeed, accepted as the 
evidences of civilization and refinement; but history warrants the 
contrary inference. There is in truth always something barba- 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. M 
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rous in this sort of taste: the age of gold lace and embroidery is 
not the age of clean linen and comfort; nor from the pomp of 
shows, or the magnificence of feasts, or the splendour of the 
throne, or the gallantry and grace which surrounds it, can we 
infer the happiness of a nation, or its advancement in the genuine 
culture of mind and manners. In general, the opposite infer- 
ence may be safely drawn. In the progress of refinement the 
science of seeming comes long before even the desire of being; 
so early is vanity, and so late is just sentiment. In England, the 
condition of the country presents no very amiable or comfortable 
aspect, as we glance at it in the Journal of Mr. Evelyn. In the 
days of Cromwell the manners of men were fierce, vituperative, 
and vulgar, and a religion of charity was transformed into a 
source of hostile divisions and mutual hate. On the restoration 
of monarchy the same coarse ground of character was covered 
over with a flimsy veil of licentious gallantry, libertinism, and 
wit; and we clearly collect from the indirect testimony of Mr. 
Evelyn’s anecdotes, that in the intercourse even of the higher 
ranks, decency, cleanliness, and the petites moralités of good 
society, were but little regarded or understood. The mind, like 
the soil, requires preparation and succession in the produce it is 
made to bear,—a sort of meliorating process of change and reno- 
vation. The transition from the character and spirit of the usurpa- 
tion to that of the restored government, was calculated to destroy 
all that was generous, moderate, and sound in principle, and to 
multiply extravagance, prejudice, mean pursuits, and sottish 
amusements. If not only the court, but Mr. Evelyn and his 
friends, visited scenes such as the following, we may safely con- 
clude that that style of amusement was in no great disreputation. 


“13 Sept. 1660. I saw in Southwark at St. Margaret's Faire monkies 
and apes dance and do other feates of activity on y* high rope; they 
were her ala mode, went upright, saluted the company, bowing 
and pense bs their hatts ; they saluted one another with as good a grace 
as if instructed by a dauncing-master; they turn’d heels over head with 
a basket having eggs in it without breaking any ; also with lighted 
candles in their hands and on their heads without extinguishing them, 
and with vessells of water without spilling a drop. I also saw an Jta- 
lian wench daunce and performe all the tricks on y* high rope to admi- 
ration ; all the Court went to see her. Likewise here was a man who 


tooke up a piece of iron cannon of about 4001b. weight with the haire 
of his head onely.” (Vol. i. p. 313.) 


“16 June, 1670. I went with some friends to r Bear Garden, where 
was cock-fighting ,beare, dog-fighting, beare and bull baiting, it being a 
famous day for all those butcherly sports, or rather barbarous cruelties. 
The bulls did exceeding well, but the Irish wolfe-dog exceeded, which 
was a tall greyhound, a stately creature indeede, who beate a cruell 
mmastiff. One of the bulls toss'd a dog full into a lady’s lap, as she sat 
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in one of y* boxes at a considerable height from the arena. Two poore 
dogs were kill’d, and so all ended with the ape on horseback, and I 
most heartily weary of the rude and dirty pastime, which I had not 
seene, I think, in 20 yeares before.” (Vol. i. p. 403.) 


It appears, however, that notwithstanding Mr. Evelyn seems 
a little ashamed of his curiosity, mountebanks and jugglers at- 
tracted no small portion even of Ais attention, and formed the 
leading amusement of men of fashion. Some of the grandest 
entertainments — with a show of puppets. The revels of 
the Middle Temple were a scene of riot equally tumultuous and 
childish: the sarcastic buffoonery of the Terra Filius at Oxford 
had degenerated to the level of the times, and had become so 
bad, that Mr. Evelyn thus expresses himself concerning it: * In 
my life time I was never witness of so shameful an entertain- 
ment.” On the theatre, wit was the devoted servant of pro- 
faneness and obscenity: the tide of debauchery was swollen 
with tributes from every fountain of corruption. 

In 1654 we read that Cromwell, “ in contradiction to all cus- 
tom and decency,” feasted at the Lord Mayor’s on Ash Wed- 
nesday ; and that a tradesman got up into the pulpit of Mr. 
Evelyn’s own church on a Sunday, and preached a sermon, the 
purport of which was, “ that no danger was to be thought diffi- 
cult, when God called for shedding of blood, inferring that now 
the saints were called to destroy temporal governments.” howe i. 
p- 266.) Upon another occasion, he gives us the following 
anecdote equally characteristic of the same fanatical period. 


“95 Dec. 1657. I went to London with my wife, to celebrate 
Christmas Day, Mr. Gunning si in Exeter Chapell. Sermon 
ended, as he was giving us y* holy sacrament the chapell was surrounded 
with souldiers, and all the communicants and assembly were surpriz’d and 
kept prisoners by them, some in the house, others carried away. It fell to 
my share to be confin’d to aroome inthe house, where yet 1 was permitted 
to dine with the master of it, y* Countesse of Dorset, Lady Hatton, and 
some others of quality who invited me. In the afternoone came Col. 
Whaly, Goffe and others from Whitehall to examine us one by one; 
some they committed to ys Marshall, some to prison. When 1 came 
before them they tooke my name and abode, examin’d me why, con- 
trarie to an ordinance made that none should any longer observe 
superstitious time of the Nativity (so esteem’d by them), I durst offend, 
and particularly be at Common Prayers, which they told me was but 
y* masse in English, and particularly pray for Charles Steuart, for 
which we had no Scripture; I told them we did not pray for Charles 
Steuart, but for all Christian Kings, Princes, and Governors. They 
replied, in so doing we praied for the K. of Spaine too, who was their 
enemie and a papist, with other frivolous and insnaring questions and 
much threatning, and finding no colour to detaine me, they dismiss’d 
me with much pitty of my ignorance. These were men of high flight 
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and above ordinances, and spake spiteful things of our Lord’s Nativity. 
As we went up to receive the sacrament the miscreants held their mus- 
kets against us as if they would have shot us at the altar, but yet sut- 
fering us to finish the office, perhaps not having instructions what to 
do in case they found usin that action.” (Vol. i. p. 298, 299.) 


On the other hand, the circle to which Charles II gave the tone 
comprized a graccless scene of revelry and pollution. 

On the 6th of January, 1661, in the evening, we find his restored 
Majesty, “ according to custom, opening the revels of the night 
by throwing the daehisaelf in the privy chamber, and the ladies 
playing very deep ;” a short time after, our Journalist tells us, 
“This night was acted before his Majesty, ‘The Widow,’ a lewd 

lay.” In a few years after, the King is represented as being at 
Neeeiian entertaining two hundred lords, ladies, and gallants, 
“ toying’? openly with the famous new maid of honour, M’lle 
Querounille, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth; the nobles 
were plaving all night at cards and dice; yet, says the relater, 
** | must say, without noise, sarcasms, or quarrel,” a circum- 
stance worthy of mention, as it would seem. At another time, 
ona Sunday, Mr. Evelyn says, “ Dr. Dove preached before the 
King, I saw this evening such a scene of profuse gaming, and 
the King in the midst of his three concubines, as | bad coca 
before seen. Luxurious dallying, and profaneness.” (Vol. i. 
p- 542.) ‘Thus great and sudden was the transformation from the 
austerity and rant of Cromwell’s time to the open and unblushing 
profligacy of the court of Charles II; and it is easy to con- 
ceive that the human mind, placed under the influence of these 
opposite extremes and rapid alternations, could advance but little 
in its growth, or fecundity, or beauty. 

Of some distinguished characters of his time Mr. Evelyn 
sometimes gives us only glimpses that mortify us by their dryness 
and brevity, He visited both Hobbs and Dr. Jeremy Taylor, 
men of whom we should have been glad to have learned from 
the honest pen of this writer some domestic and contrasting pe- 
culiarities ; but he tells us only that he made a visit to Dr. Taylor 
‘to confer with him about some spiritual matters, using him 
thenceforth as his Ghostly father, whose heavenly assistances 
he beseeches God Almighty to make him ever mindful and 
thankful for;” and of Hobbs he says no more than that, on the 
14th of December, 1655, he “ visited Mr. Hobbs, the famous 
philosopher, with whom he had been long acquainted in France.” 
Of Burnet we have no other mention than that, on the thanks- 
giving-day for the peace, when King William had a great court 
at Whitehall, he preached a florid panegyric; and again that 
he made a pathetic discourse, concerning the duty of friendly 
correction, before the Lord Mayor and a great congregation, on. 
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the 25th of March, 1700 (vol. ii. p. 58); but of whom he might 
have added, that he refused a bishopric as the price of sub- 
serviency to a vicious court; and honestly reproved, in a letter 
never enough to be commended, the F stirs vices and public 
mal-administration of his Sovereign. e gives us a very stinted 
account of Sir Thomas Browne, of whom we know enough to 
be very desirous of knowing more, especially of his domestic 
habits and private opinions, which were very singular and cha- 
racteristic. Of Lord Shaftesbury we only hear that on a certain 
day he visited Mr. Evelyn. Of the Czar of Muscovy, the 
founder of Russian greatness, for whose residence, while in 
England, his house at Says Court was hired, we learn only that 
he and his people were “ right nasty;” that he changed his 
dresses often, and was often in the King’s yard. But compensa- 
tion is made us by the disclosure of particulars concerning other 
great men of that day, which we scarcely obtain from any other 
source. We wish he had communicated more respecting the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, though we are thankful for the little 
he has told us of so distinguished a man. 


“97 Aug. 1667. Visited the Lo. Chancellor to whom his Ma” had sent 
for the seales a few days before ; I found him in his bed-chamber very 
sad. The Parliament had accus’d him and he had enemies at Court, 
especialy the buffoones and ladys of pleasure, because he thwarted some 
of them and stood in their way; I could name some of y’ cheife. 
The truth is, he made few friends during his grandeur among the royal 
sufferers, but advanc’d the old rebells. He was, however, tho’ no 
considerable lawyer, one who kept up y* forme and substance of thin 
in y* Nation with more solemnity than some would have had. He 
was my particular kind frierd on all occasions. The Cabal, however, 
prevail’d, and that party in Parliament. Greate division at Court 
concerning him, and divers greate persons interceding for him. 

“28, I din’d with my late Lo. Chanc", where also din’d Mr. Ash- 
burnham, and Mr. W. Legg of the Bed-chamber ; his Lordship pretty 
well in heart, tho’ now many of his friends and sycophants abandon’d 
him.” (Vol. i. p. 387.) 

“11 Oct. 1667. I went to see Lord Clarendon, in continual appre- 
hension what the Parliament would determine concerning him.” (Vol. i. 

. 389. 
Pe 9 bn To visit the late Lord Chanc’. I found him in his garden 
at his new-built palace, sitting in his gowt wheele-chayre, and omee 
the gates setting up towards the North and the fields. He look’d an 
spake very disconsolately. After some while deploring his condition 
to me, I tooke my leave. Next morning I heard he was gon. I am 
persuaded that had he gon sooner, tho’ but to Cornbury and there lain 
uiet, it would have satisfied the Parliament. ‘That w™ exasperated 
em was his presuming to stay and contest the accusation as long as 
‘twas possible, and they were on y* point of sending hinr to y* Tower.” 
(Vol. i. p. 391,) 
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“ 18 Sept. 1683. I went to survey the sad demolition of Clarendon 
House, that costly and only samptuous palace of the late Lord Chane" 
Hyde, where I have often ben so cheerfull with him, and sometimes 
so sad, happening to make him a visite but the day before he fled 
from the angry Parliament, accusing him of mal-administration, and 
being envious at his grandeur, who from a private lawyer came to be 
father in law to the Duke of York, and as some wo* suggest, designing 
his Ma'’* marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, not apt to breed; to 
this they imputed much of our unhappiness, and that he being sole 
minister and favorite at his Ma’ Restoration, he neglected to gratify 
his Ma‘ suffering party, preferring those who were the cause of our 
troubles: But perhaps as many of these things were injuriously laid 
to his charge, so he kept the government far steadier than it has 

rov'd since. I could name some who I think contributed greately to 
his ruin, y* buffoones and the misses, to whom he was an eye-sore. 
Tis true he was of a jolly temper after the old /nglish fashion; but 
France had now the ascendant, and we were become quite another 
nation. The Chancellor gone, and dying in exile, the Earl his suc- 
cessor sold that which cost £50,000. building, to the young Duke of 
Albemarle for £225,000. to pay debts which how contracted remains 

et a mystery, his sonn being no way a prodigal. Some imagine the 
Dechert his daughter had ben chargeable to him. However it were, 
this stately palace is decreed to ruine, to support the prodigious waste 
the Duke of Aléemarle had made of his estate since the old man died. 
He sold it to the highest bidder, and it fell to certaine rich bankers 
and mechanics, who gave for it and the ground about it £35,000. ; 
they designe a new towne as it were, and a most magnificent piazza 
(i.e. square.) "Tis said they have already materials towards it with 
what they sold of the house alone, more worth than what they paid 
for it. See the vicissitude of earthly things! I was astonished at this 
demolition, nor less at the little army of labourers and artificers level- 
ling the ground, laying foundations, and contriving greate buildings 
at an expence of £200,000. if they perfect their designe.” (Vol. i. 


p- 525, 526.) 4 

The account given us of the unhappy fate of Lord Sandwich 
affected us much; it has that natural tone of feeling, and those 
marks of sincerity and candour, which always recommend Mr. 


Evelyn’s testimonies. ‘They expose also that cruel character of 
factious jealousy which disgraced the politics of that period, 


«31 May, 1672. I received another command to repaire to the Sea- 
side, so I went to Rochester, where I found many wounded, sick, and 
prisoners newly put on shore after the engagement on the 28th, in 
which the Earle of Sandwich, that incomparable person and my par- 
ticular friend, and divers more whom I loved were lost. My Lord 
(who was Adm! of y* Blue) was in the Prince, which was burnt, one 
of the best men of war that ever spread canvass on the sea. There 
were lost with this brave man a son of Sir Cha. Cotterell (Master of 
the Ceremonies) and a son of S" Cha. Harbord (his Ma’ Surveyor- 
general) 2 valiant and most accomplish’d youths, full of virtue and 
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courage, who might have saved themselves, but chose to perish with 
my, Lord, whom they honour’d and loved above their own lives. 

‘«‘ Here I cannot but make some reflections on things past. It was 
not above a day or two that going to Whitehall to take leave of his 
Lordship, who had his lodgings in the Privy Garden, shaking me by 
the hand he bid me God-by’e, and said he thought he should see me 
no more, and I saw to my thinking something boading in his coun- 
tenance; ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ they will not have me live. Had I lost a 
fleete boxcar on his returne from Bergen when he tooke the Eas¢ 
India prize) I should have fared better, but be it as it pleases God— 
I must do something I know not what to save my reputation.’ Some- 
thing to this effect he had hinted to me; thus I tooke my leave. I well 
remember that the Duke of Albemarle, and my now Lord Clifford, had, 
I know not why, no greate opinion of his courage, because in former 
conflicts, being an able and experienc’d seaman (w™ neither of them 
were), he always brought off his Ma‘ ships without losse, tho’ not 
without as many markes of true courage as the stoutest of them; and 
I am a witnesse that in the late war his owne ship was pierc’d like a 
cullendar. But the buissnesse was, he was utterly against this war 
from the beginning, and abhorr'd y* attacquing of the Smyrna fleete ; 
he did not favour the heady expedition of Clifford at Bergen, nor was 
he so furious and confident as was the Duke of Albemarle, who be- 
lieved he could vanquish the Hollanders with one squadron. My 
Lord Sandwich was prudent as well as valiant, and allways govern’d 
his affairs with successe and little losse; he was for deliberation and 
reason, they for action and slaughter without either, and for this 
whisper’d as if my Lord Sandwich was not so gallant because he was 
not so rash, and knew how fatal it was to loose a fleete, such as was 
that under his conduct, and for which these very persons would have 
censur’d him on the other side. This it was, I am confident, griev’d 
him and made him enter like a lion, and fight like one too, in the 
midst of the hottest service, where the stoutest of the rest seeing him 
engag’d arid so many ships upon him, durst not, or would not, come to 
his succour, as some of them, whom I know, might have don. Thus 
this gallant person perish’d to gratifie the pride and envy of some I 
nain’d, 

‘“‘ Deplorable was the losse of one of the best accomplish’d persons, 
not onely of this Nation but of any other. He was learned in sea 
affaires, in politics, in mathematics, and in musiq; he had been on 
divers embassies, was of a sweete and obliging temper, sober, chast, 
very ingenious, a true Nobleman, an ornament to the Court and his 
Prince, nor has he left any behind him who approch his many virtues, — 

“ He had, I confesse, serv’d the tyrant Cromwell when a young 
man, but ’twas without malice, as a souldier of fortune, and he readily 
submitted, and that with joy, bringing an entire fleete with him from 
the Sound, at ne first tidings of his Ma” Restauration. I verily be- 
lieve him as faithfull a subject as any that were not his friends. I am_ 
yet heartily griev’d at this mighty losse, nor do I call it to my thoughts 
without emotion.” (Vol. i. p. 429, 430.) 
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But nothing in these Memoirs carries in it a greater interest 
than the account of Lord Clifford’s retirement from office, and 
death. It may serve as a general picture of a statesman’s career, 
where ambition has engrossed all his capacities of pleasure, and 
has left no reserve of enjoyment to which the thoughts may re- 
treat with security, and raise the last rampart about the soul, 
—where, in this little theatre of his folly, a man has chosen to 
insulate himself from eternity,—more pleased to strut his hour 
of vanity, than to walk a humble candidate for heaven. Mr. 
Evelyn had received favours from Clifford, and we trace a cer- 
tain degree of partiality in his account; but the delineation is 
sufficiently exact to make a lively and instructive impression on 
the reader, 


“19 June, 1673. Congratulated the new Lord Treass', S”’ Tho. 
Osborne, a gentleman with whom I had ben intimately acquainted at 
Parts, and who was every day at my father-in-law’s house and | 
table there, on which account I was too confident of succeeding in 
his favour, as I had don in his predecessor's; but such a friend shall 
I never find, and I neglected my time, far from believing that my 
Lord Clifford would have so rashly laied down his staffe as he did, to ' 
the amazement of all the world, when it came to the test of his re- 
ceiving the communion, which I am confident he forbore more from 
some promise he had enter’d into to gratifie the Duke, than for any 
prejudice to the Protestant religion, tho’ I found him wavering a 
retty while.” 
\ “© 25 July. I went to Tundridge Wells to visite my Lord Clifford, 
j late Lord Treass', who was there to diyert his mind more than his 
body: it was believ’d that he had so engag’d himselfe to the Duke, 
7 that rather than take the test, without w® he was not capable of hold- 
WW ing any office, he would resigne that greate and honourable station. 
This I am confident griev’d him to y’ heart, and at last broke it; for 
ae tho’ he carried with him musiq and people to divert him, and when I 
“t came to see him, ioiged me in his own apartment and would not let 
aul me go from him, ! found he was struggling in his mind, and being of 
ta) a rough and aibitious nature, he cou'd not long brooke the necessitie 
: he had brought on himselfe of submission to this conjuncture. Besides 
he saw the Dutch warr, which was made much by his advise, as well 
as the shutting up of the Exchequer, very unprosperous. These things 
i his high spirit could not support. Having staied here 2 or 3 daies I 
‘ey obtain d leave of my Lord to returne.” 
| SiH “18 Aug. My Lord Clifford being about this time return’d from 
, nr Tunbiidge and preparing tor Devonshire, I went to take my leave of 
7h him at Wallinsford House ; he was packing up pictures, most of 
in which were of hunting wid beasts, vest and pieces of bull-baiting, 
beare-baiting, &c. 1 fouad him in his study, and restored to him 
several papers of state and others of importance which he had fur- 
nished me with, on engaging me to write the Historie of the Holland 
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War, with other private letters of his acknowledgments to my Lord 
Arlington, who from a private gentleman of a very noble family, but 
inconsiderable fortune, had advanc’d him from almost nothing. The 
first thing was his being in Parliament, then knighted, then made one 
of the Commiss™ of the sick and wounded, on which occasion we 
sate long together; then on the death of Hugh Podiard he was made 
Comptroller of the Household and Privy Counselor, yet still my bro- 
ther Commiss‘; after y° death of Lord Fitz-Harding Treasurer of the 
Household, he by letters to Lord Arlington, which that Lord shew'd 
me, begg’d of his Lordship to obtaine it for him as the very height of 
his ambition ; these were written with such submissions and professions 
of his patronage, as I had never seen any more acknowledging. The 
Earl of Southampton then dying, he was made one of the Com- 
miss" of the Treasury, but in 1672 his Ma* inclining to put it into 
one hand, my Lord Clifford procur’d it for himself, assuring the Ki 
that Lord Arlingion did not desire it. Indeede my Lord Arlington 
protested to me that his confidence in Lord Cl:ffird made him so re- 
misse, and his affection to him was so particular, that he was abso- 
lutely minded to devolve it on Lord Clifford, all the world knowing 
how he himselfe affected ease and quiet, now growing into yeares, yet 
little thinking of this go-by. This was the onely greate ingratitude 
Lord Clifford shew'd, keeping my Lord Arlington m ignorance, cone 
tinually assuring him he was pursuing his interest, which was the 
Duke’s, into whose greate favour Lord Clifford was now gotten, but 
w™ certainly cost him the losse of all, namely his going so irrevo- 
cably far in his interest. For the rest, my Lord Clifford was a 
valiant uncorrupt gentleman, ambitious, not covetous; generous, 
passionate, a most constant sincere friend, to me in particular, so as 
when he layd downe his office, I was at the end of all my hopes and 
endeavours; these were not for high matters, but to obtain what his 
Ma” was really indebted to my father in law, which was the utmost of 
my ambition, and which I had undoubtedly obtain’d if this friend had 
stood. Sir Tho. Osborne, who succeeded him, tho’ much more oblig’d 
to my father in law and his family, and my long and old acquaintance, 
being of a more haughty and far lesse obliging nature, 1 could hope 
for little; a man of excellent natural parts but nothing of generous 
or grateful. 

“ Taking leave of my Lord Ciifford, he wrung me by the hand, and 
looking earnestly on me, bid me God-b’ye, adding, ‘ Mr. £. I shall 
never see thee more ;—‘ No!’ said I, ‘ my Lord, what’s the meaning 
of this? I hope I shall see you often, and as greate a person againe.’ 
—‘ No, Mr. E.do not expect it, I will never see this place, this Citty 
or Court ageaine,’ or words of this sound. In this manner, not with- 
out almost mutual tears, 1 parted from him. Nor was it long after, 
that the newes was that he was dead, and I have heard from some 
who I believe knew, he made himself away, after an extraordinary 
melancholy, This is not confidently affirm’d, but a servant who liv'd 
in the house, and afterwards with Sir Rob‘ Clayton, Lord Mayor, did 
as well others, report it; and when I hinted some such thing to Mr. 
Prideauz one of his trustees, he was net willing to enter into that 
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discourse. It was reported with these particulars; that causing his 
servant to leave him unusually one morning, locking himselfe in, he 
strangled himselfe with his cravat upon the bed-tester ; his servant not 
liking the manner of dismissing him, and Jooking thro’ the key-hole ; 
(as I remember) and seeing his master hanging, herne in before he “| 
was quite dead, and taking him downe he vomited a great deal of 
bloud, and was heard to utter these words, ‘ Well, let men say what 
they will, there is a God, a just God above,’ after which he spake 
no more. This, if true, is dismal. Really he was the cheife occasion 
of the Dutch warr, and of all that bloud w™ was lost at Bergen in 
attacking the Smyrna fleete, and that whole quarrell. This leads me 
to call to mind what my Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury affirm’d, not to 
me only but to all my brethren the Councel of forreine plantations, 
when not long after this accident being mention’d as we were one day 
sitting in Councel, his Lordship told us this remarkeable passage ; 
that being one day discoursing with him when he was only Sir Tho. 
Clifford, speaking of mens advancement to greate charges in the Na- 
tion, ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ my Lord, I shall be one of the greatest men 
in England.—Don't impute what I say to fancy or vanity, I am cer- 

taine that I shall be a mighty man, but it will not last long, I shall 

not hold it, but dye a bloudy death.” What, says my Lord, your 


ikl horoscope tells you so?—*‘ No matter for that, it will be as I tell you.’ 
ha Well, says my Lord, if I were of that opinion I either would not be 
hi a greate man, I would decline preferment, or prevent my danger. 
eg This my Lord affirmed in my hearing before severall gentlemen and 
ca noblemen sitting in Council at Whitehall. I also remember what Sir 


me Edw. Walker (Garter King at Armes) had affirm’d to me long before, 
poe even when he was first made a Lord ; that carrying his pedigree to 


Lord Clifford on his being created a peer, and finding him busy, he 
baa bid him go into his study, and divert himself there till he was at leisure 
raid to discourse with him about some things relating to his family ; there 
aa lay, said Str Edward, on his table, his horoscope and nativity calcu- 
th lated, with some writing under it, where he read that he should be 
en} advanc'd to the — degree in the State that could be conferr’d on 
fe him, but that he should not long enjoy it but sho‘ die, or expressions 
Pie to that sense: and I think (but cannot confidently say) a bleudy death. 
ia This Sir Edw* affirm’d both to me and Sir Rich. Browne, nor could I 
at forbeare to note this extraordinary passage in these memoires.” (Vol. i. 
p. 437—441.) 
he _ It may be amusing to our readers to see an account from the 
| iM pen of Mr. Evelyn of Lord Arlington’s manner of living at his 
ii “10 Sept. 1677. Since first I was at this place, I found things ex- 
jt | ceedingly improv'd. It is seated ina bottome between 2 gracefull 
iM swellings, the maine building being now in y* figure of a Greek 1 with 
i * 4 pavillions, two at each corner, and a breake in the front, rail’d and 


ustred at the top, where I caus’d huge jarrs to be plac’d full of 


earth to keepe them steady upon their pedestalls between the statues ; 
which make as good a shew as if they were of stone; and tho’ the 
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building be of brick, and but two stories besides cellars, and garretts 
cover'd with blue slate, yet there is roome enough for a full court, the 
offices and out-houses being so ample and well dispos’d. The King’s 
apartment is painted a fresca, and magnificently furnish’d. ‘There are 
many excellent pictures of the greate masters. ‘The gallery is a plea- 
sant. noble roome: in the breake, or middle, is a billiard-table ; but 
y' wainscot being of firr, and painted does not please me so well as 
‘Spanish oake without paint. ‘The chapel is pretty, the porch descend- 
ing to y° gardens. ‘The orange garden is very fine, and leads into the 
green-house, at y* end of which is a hall to eate in, and the con- 
servatory some hundred feete long, adorn’d with mapps, as the other 
side is with the heads of Cesars ill cut in alabaster; over head are 
several apartments for my Lord, Lady, and Dutchesse, with kitchens 
and other offices below in a lesser form, with lodgings for servants all 
distinct ; this is for them to retire to when they please, and would be 
in private and have no communication with the palace; which he tells 
me he will wholly resign to his sonn-in-law and daughter, that charm- 
ing young creature. ‘The canall running under my lady’s dressing- 
room chamber window, is full of carps and fowle which come and are 
fed there. The cascade at the am of y* canall turnes a corne-mill, 
which provides the family, and raises water for y* fountaines and 
offices. To passe this canal into y* opposite meadows, S’ Sam. More- 
land has invented a screw-bridge, w® being turn’d with a key lands 
you 50 foote distant at the entrance of an ascending walke of trees, a 
mile in length, as tis also on the front into the park, of 4 rows of ash- 
trees, and reaches to the park-pale, which is 9 miles in compass, and 
the best for riding and meeting the game that I ever saw. There were 
now of red and fallow deere almost a thousand, with good covert; but 
the soile barren and flying sand, in which nothing will grow kindly. 
The tufts of firr, and much of the other wood were planted by my 
direction some yeares before. This seate is admirably plac’d for field 
sports, hawking, hunting, or racing. ‘The mutton is small, but sweete, 
The stables hold 30 horses and 4 coaches. The out-offices make two 
large quadrangles, so as servants never liv’d with more ease and 
convenience; never master more civil. Strangers are attended and 
accommodated as at their home, in pretty apartments furnish’d with 
all manner of conveniences and privacy. ‘There is a library full of ex- 
cellent books. ‘There are bathing-roomes, elaboratorie, dispensatorie, 
a decoy, and places to keepe and fat fowl in. He had now in his new 
church (neere y* garden) built a dormitory or vault, with several 
repositories to bury his family in. In the expence of this pious 
structure, the church is most laudable ; most of the Houses of God in 
this country, resembling rather stables and thatch’d cottages than 
temples, in which to serve the Most High. He has built a lodge in 
the park for the keeper, which is a neate dwelling, and might become 
any gentleman. ‘The same has he don for the parson, little deservin 
it, for murmuring that my Lord put him some time out of his wretch 
hovel, whilst it was building. He has also built a faire inn at some 
distance from his palace, with a bridge of stone over a river neere it; 
and repaired all the tenants houses, so as there is nothing but neates 
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nesse and accommodations about his estate; which I yet think is not 
above 1500/. a yeare. I believe he had now in his family 100 domestic 
servants. His lady (being one of the Bredrodes daughters, grand- 
child to a natural son of Henry Frederick Prince of Orange) is a good- 
natur’d and obliging woman. They love fine things and to live easily, 
parce and hospitably ; but with so vast expence as plunges my 

into debt exceedingly. My Lord himselfe is given to no ex- 
pensive vice but building, and to have all things rich, polite, and 
princely. He never plays, but reades much, having the Latin, French, 
and Spanish tongues in perfection. He has travell’d much, and is the 
best bred and courtly person his Ma’ has about him, so as the publiq 
Ambass" more frequent him than any of the rest of the Nobility. 
Whilst he was Secretary of State and Prime Minister, he had gotten 
vastly, but spent it as hastily, even before he had establish’d a fund to 
maintaine his greatnesse ; and now beginning to decline in favour iy 
Duke being no greate friend of his) he knows not how to retrench, He 
was sonn of a D* of Laws whom I have seene, and being sent from 


Westm" Schole to Oxford, with intention to be a Divine, and parson 


of Harlington, a village neere Brainford, when Ma‘ of Arts, the 
Rebellion falling out, he follow’d the King’s Army, and receiving an 
honourable wound in the face, grew into favour, and was advanc’d from 
a meane fortune, at his Ma restauration, to be an Earle and Kn‘ of 
the Garter, Lord Chamberlaine of the Household, and first favourite 
for a long time, during which the King married his natural sonn, y* 
Duke of Grafion, to his onely daughter and heiress, as before men- 
tioned, worthy for her beauty and virtue of the greatest Prince in 
Christendom. My Lord is, besides this, a prudent and understanding 
person in businesse and speakes well. Unfortunate yet in those he has 
advanc’d, most of them proving ungratefull. The many obligations 
and civilities I have receiv'd from this noble gentleman extracts from 
me this character, and I am sorry he is in no better circumstances.” 
(Vol. i. p.461—464.) 


His edifying description of the death of Mrs. Godolphin, the 
wife of Mr, atterwards Lord Godolphin, well deserves to be ex- 
tracted. She ee in a vicious court, and an age of depravity, 
to have added to virtue “ grace invincible.” The warmth of 
expression which Mr. Evelyn uses in describing her excellence 
is truly creditable to his heart. 


“ 8 Sept. 1678. Whilst I was at Church came a letter from Mr. 
Godolphin, that my deare friend, his lady, was exceedingly ill, and 
desiring my prayers and assistance. My wife and I tooke boate 
mnmediately and went to Whitehall, where, to my inexpressible sorrow, 
I found she had ben attacq’d with the new fever, then reigning this 
excessive hot autumn, and which was so violent that it was not thought 
she could last many hours. 

‘9. She died in the 26" yeare of her age, to the inexpressible 
affliction of her deare husband and all her relations ; but of none in the 
world more than of myselfe, who lost the most excellent and ines- 
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timable friend that ever liv’d. Never was a more virtuous and inviolable 
friendship; never a more religious, discreet and admirable creature, 
beloved of all, admired of all, for all possible perfections of her sex. 
She is gon to receive the reward of her signal charity and all other 
her Christian graces, too blessed a creature to converse with mortals, 
fitted as she was by a most holy life to be received into the mansions 
above. She was for witt, beauty, good-nature, fidelity, discretion, and 
all accomplishments the most incomparable person. How shall I ever 
repay the obligations to her for the infinite good offices she did my soule 
by so oft ingaging me to make religion the termes and tie of the friend- 
ship there was between us! She was the best wife, the best mistress, 
the best friend that ever husband had. But it is not here that I pretend 
to give her character, having design’d to consecrate her worthy life to 
terity. 

“ See husband, struck with unspeakable affliction, fell down as 
dead. The King himselfe, and all the Court, expressed their sorrow. 
To the poore and miserable her losse was irreparable; for there was 
no degree but had some obligation to her memorie. So carefull and 
provident was she to be prepared for all possible accidents, that (as if 
she foresaw her end) she received the heavenly viaticum but the Sun- 
day before, after a most solemn recollection. She put all her domestic 
concerns into y‘ exactest order, and left a letter, directed to her 
husband, to be opened in case she died in child-bed, in which, with 
the most pathetic and endearing expressions of a most loyal and 
virtuous wife, she begs his kindnesse to her memorie might be con- 
tinu’d by his care and esteeme of those she left behind, even to her 
domestic servants, to the meanest of which she left considerable lega- 
cies, as well as to the poore. It was now seven tag since she was 
maid of honor to ye Queene, that she regarded me as a father, a 
brother ; and, what is more, a friend. We often prayed, visited the 
sick and miserable, received, read, discoursed, and communicated in 
all holy offices together. She was most deare to my wife and affec- 
tionate to my children. But she is gon! This onely is my comfort 
that she is happy in Christ, and I shall shortly behold her againe. She 
desir’d to be buried in the dormitorie of his family, neere 300 miles 
from all her other friends. So afflicted was her husband, that the 
intire care of her funerall was committed to me. 

* * * * 

« 17. With Mr. Godolphin I looked over and sorted his lady’s papers, 
most of which consisted of Prayers, Meditations, Sermon-notes, Dis- 
courses, and Collections on several! religious subjects, and many of 
her owne happy composing ; and so pertinently digested, as if she had 
ben all her life a student in divinity. We found a diary of her solemn 
resolutions, all tending to practical virtue, with letters“from select 
friends, all put into exact method. It astonish’d us to see what she 
had read and written, her youth considered.” (Vol. i. p. 471—473.) 


The last days of the Earl of Ossory are given us in this 
journal with very affecting circumstances. As we think our 
extracts from this book cannot but entertain and interest our 
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readers greatly, we will venture upon adding this and a few more 
to the many we have already introduced. 


“ 96 July, 1680. My most noble and illustrious friend, the Earle of 
Ossorie, espying me this morning after sermon, in the privy gallery, 
calling to me, told me he was now going his journey (meaning to 
Tangier, whither he was designed Governor and General of the Forces, 
to regaine the losses we had lately sustain’d f™ the Moors, when 
Inchequeen was Governor). I ask’d if he would not call at my house 
(as he always did when he went out of England on any exploit); he. 
suid he must embark at Portsmouth, ‘ wherefore let you and I dine 
together to-day ; I am quite alone, and have something to impart to 
you; I am not well, shall be private, and desire your company.’ Being 
retir’d to his lodgings, and set down ona couch, he sent to his secretary 
for the copy of a letter w” he had written to Lord Sunderland (Secr. 
of State), wishing me to reade it; it was to take notice how ill he 
resented it, that he should tell the K. before Lord Ossorie’s face, that 
Tangier was not to be kept, but would certainly be lost: and yet. 
added, that ‘twas fit Lord Ossorie should be sent, that they might 
give some account of it to the world; meaning (as suppos’d) the next 
Parliament, when all such miscarriages would probably be examin’d; 
this Lord Ossorie took very ill of Lord Sunderland, and not kindly of 
the King; who resolving to send him with an incompetent force, 
seem’d, as his Lordship tooke it, to be willing to cast him away, not 
only on a hazardous adventure, but, in most men’s opinion, an Impos- 
sibility ; seeing there was not to be above 3 or 400 horse, and 4000 
foote for the garrison and all, both to defend y* towne, forme a camp, 
repulse the enemy, and fortifie what ground they should get in. ‘This 
touch’d my Lord deeply, that he should be so little consider’d as to 
put him on a businesse in which he should probably not only loose his 
reputation, but be charg’d with all the miscarriages and ill successe ; 
whereas at first they promis’d 6000 foote, and 600 horse effective. My 
Lord being an exceeding brave and valiant person, and who had so 
approv'd himself in divers signal batailes, both at sea and land; so 
belov'd, and so esteem’d by y* people, as one they depended upon all 
occasions worthy of such a captain ; he looked on this as too greate 
an indifference in his Ma" after all his services, and the merits of his 
father the Duke of Ormond, and a designe of some who envied his 
virtue. It certainly tooke so deepe roote in his mind, that he who 
was the most void of feare in the world (and assur’d me he would go 
to Zangier with 10 men if his Ma” commanded him) could not beare 
y 0, am this unkindness. Having disburdened himselfe of this to me 

r dinner, he went with his Ma‘ to the Sheriffs at a greate supper 
in Fishmongers Hall ; but finding himselfe ill, tooke his leave imme- 
diately of his Ma”, and came back to his lodging. Not resting well 
this night, he was se wr to remove to Arlington House for better 
accommodation. His disorder turn’d to a malignant fever, w™ increas- 
ing after all that six of the most able physicians could do, he became 
delirious, with intervals of sense, during which Dr. Lloyd (after Bp. . 
of St. Asaph) administer’d the holy sacrament, of which I also par- 
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ticipated. He died the Friday following, the 30 July, to the universal 
griefe of all that knew or heard of his greate worth, nor had any a 
greater losse than myselfe. Oft would he say I was the oldest ac- 
quaintance he had in England (when his father was in Ireland), it being 
now of above 30 yeares, contracted abroad, when he rid in the Aca- 
demie in Paris, and when we were seldome asunder. His Ma’ never 
lost a worthier subject, nor father a better or more dutiful son; a 
loving, generous, good-natur’d, and perfectly obliging friend ; one who 
had done innumerable kindnesses to severall before they knew it; nor 
did he ever advance any that were not worthy ; no one more brave, 
more modest: none more humble, sober, and every way virtuous, 
Unhappy £ngland in this illustrious person’s loss! Universal was the 
mourning for him and the eulogies on him; I staied night and day by 
his bed-side to his last gasp, to close his deare eyes! O sad father, 
mother, wife, and children! | What shall I add! he deserv’d all that a 
sincere friend, a brave souldier, a virtuous courtier, a loyal subject, an 
honest man, a bountifull master, and good Christian could deserve of 
his Prince and Country. One thing more let me note, that he often 
express’d to me the abhorrence he had of that base and unworthy 
action which he was put upon, of engaging the Smyrna fleete in time 
of peace ; in which, tho’ he behav’d himselfe like a greate captaine, 
yet he told me it was the onely blot in his life, and troubled him ex- 
ceedingly. Tho’ he was commanded, and never examin’d further 
when he was so; yet he always spake of it with regret and detestation.” 
(Vol. i. p. 488—490.) 


Six days before the death of Charles IJ, that thoughtless 
prince was engaged as is described in the following paragraph: 


“ 4 Feb. 1685. I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and pro- 
fanenesse, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it were total forgetfull- 
nesse of God (it being Sunday evening) which this day se’nnight I was 
witnesse of, the King sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
Cleaveland and Mazarine, &c. a French boy singing love songs, in 
that glorious gallery, whilst about 20 of the greate courtiers and other 
dissolute persons were at Basset round a large table, a bank of at least 
2000 in gold before them, upon which 2 gentlemen who were with me 
made reflexions with astonishment. Six days after was all in the 
dust!” (Vol. i. p. 549.) 


This was on the Sunday, and on the next day his Majesty 
was attacked b 1 His death is thus described in the 
pages of Mr. Eve yn. 


“ 4 Feb. 1685. I went to London, hearing his Ma” had ben the 
Monday before (2 Feb.) surpriz’d in his bed-chamber with an apoplectic 
fit; so that if, by God’s providence, Dr. King (that excellent chi- 
rurgeon as well as physitian) had not ben accidentally present, to let 
him blood (having his lancet in his pocket) his Ma’ had certainly died 
that moment, which might have ben of direful consequence, there 
being nobody else present with the King, save this Doctor and one 
wore, as I am assur’d. It was a mark of the extraordinary dexterity, 
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resolution, and presence of mind in the D', to let him blood in the 
very paroxysin, without staying the coming of other physitians, which 
regularly should have been don, and for want of which he must have 
a regular pardon as they tell me.* This rescu’d his Ma’ for the in- 
stant, but it was only a short reprieve. He still complain’d, and was 
relapsing, often fainting, with sometimes epileptic symptoms, till Wed- 
nesday, fur which he was cupp’d, let bloud in both jugulars; had both 
vomit and purges, w so reliev’d him that on Thursday hopes of 
recovery were signified in the publiq Gazette; but that day, about 
noone, the physitians thought him feaverish. This they seem’d glad 
of, as being more easily allay’ aud methodically dealt with than his 
former fits ; so as they prescriv’d the famous Jesuits powder: but it 
made him worse; and some very able doctors, who were present, did 
not think it a fever, but the effect of his frequent bleeding and other 
sharp operations us’d by them about his bend, so that probably the 
powder might stop the circulation, and renew his former fits, which 
now made him very weake. Thus he pass’'d Thursday night with 
greate difficulty; when, complaining of a paine in his side, they drew 
12 ounces more of blood from him; this was by 6 in the morning on 
Friday, and it gave him reliefe; but it did not continue; for being 
now in much paine, and struggling for breath, he lay dozing ; and after 
some conflicts, the physitians despairing of him, he gave up y* ghost at 
halfe an houre after eleven in the morning, 6 Feb. in the 36th yeare of 
his reigne, and 54th of his age. 

‘«« Prayers were solemnly made in all the Churches, especially in 
both y* Court Chapells; where the Chaplaines reliev’d one another 
every halfe quarter of an houre from the time he began to be in 
danger, till he expir’d, according to the forme prescrib’d in the Church 
Offices. Those who assisted his Ma‘* devotions were, the Adp. of 
Canterbury, the Bps. of London, Durham, and Ely; but more espe- 


cialy Ken, the Bp. of Bath and Wells.+ It is sayd they exceedingly 


“© * The Privy Council approved of what he had done, and ordered him £1,000, 
but which was never paid him, Burned, If. 1010*. —There are two fine portraits 
of Dr, King engraved, and in mezzotinto, in which the above instance of his skill 
and promptitude is noticed.” 

** + The account given of this by King James IT. is, that when the King’s life 
was wholly despaired of, and it was time to prepare for another world, 2 Bishops 
came to do their function; who reading the Prayers appointed in the Common 
Prayer Book on that occasion, when they came to the place where usually they 
exhort a sick person to make confession of his sins, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
who was one of them, advertized him, It was not of obligation; and after a short 
exhortation asked him, if he were sorry for his sias ? which the King saying he was, 
the Bishop pronounced the absolution, and then asked him if he pleased to receive 
the Sacrament? to which the King made no reply ; and being pressed by the Bishop 
several times, gave no other answer but that it was time enough, or that he would 
think of it. 

_“ King James says that he stood all the while by the bed-side, and seeing the 
King would not receive the Sacrament from them, and knowing his sentiments, he 
desired the company to stand a little from the bed, and then asked the King whether 
he should send for a Priest, to which the King replied, ‘ For God’s sake, brother, 
do, and lose no time.” The Duke said he would bring one to him; but none could 
be found except father Huddleston, who had been so assistant in the King’s escape 
from Worcester ; be was brought up by a back staircase, and the company were 
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urg’d thé receiving the Holy Sacram‘; but his Ma” told them he. 
would consider of it, which he was so long about, that it was too late. 
Others whisper’d that the Bishops and Lords, except the Earls of Bath 
and Feversham, being order’d to withdraw the night before, Hurlston, 
the Priest, had presumed to administer the Popish Offices. He gave 
his breeches aid keys to ye Duke, who was aimost constantly kneeling 
by his bed-side, and in teares. He also recommended to him the care 
of his natural children, except the Duke of Monmouth, now in Holland, 
and in his displeasure. He intreated the Queene to pardon him (not 
without cause); a Jittle before she had sent a Bishop to excuse her not 
more frequently visiting him, in regard of her excessive griefe, and 
that his Ma” would forgive it ifat any time she had offended him. 
He spake to y’ Duke to be kind to the Dutchesse of Cleaveland, and. 
especially Portsmouth, and that Ne//y might not starve. 

‘“« ‘Thus died King Charles IJ, He was of a vigorous and robust 
constitution, and in all appearance promising a long life. He was a 
Prince of many virtues, and many greate imperfections ; debonaire, 
easy of accesse, not bloudy or cruel; his countenance fierce, his voice 
greate, proper of person, every motion became him ; a lover of the sea, 
and skilfull in shipping; not affecting other studies; yet he had a 
laboratory, and knew of many empyrical medicines, and the easier 
mechanical mathematics ; he lov’d planting and building, and brought 
in a politer way of living, which pass’d to luxury and intolerable 
expence. He had a particular talent in telling a story, and facetious 
passages, of which he had innumerable ; this made some butfoons and 
vitious wretches too presumptuous and familiar, not worthy the favour 
they abus’d. He tooke delight in having a number of little spaniels 
follow him and lie in his bed-chamber, where he often suffer’d the 
bitches to puppy and give suck, which render’d it very offensive, and 
indeede made the whole Court nasty and stinking. He would doubtlesse 
have been an excellent prince had i ben less addicted to women, who 
made him uneasy, and allways in want to supply their unmeasurable pro- 
fusion, to y* detriment of many indigent persons, who had signally serv’ 
both him and his father. He frequently and easily chang’d favorites, 
to his greate prejudice. As to other publiq transactions and unhappy 
miscarriages, ‘tis not here I intend to number them; but certainly 
never had King more glorious opportunities to have made himselfe, 
his people, and all Europe happy, and prevented innumerable mis- 
cheifs, had not his too easy nature resign’d him to be manag’d by 
crafty men, and some abandoo’d and profane wretches who corrupted 
his otherwise sufficient parts, disciplin’d as he had ben by many af- 
flictions during his banishment, w" gave him much experience and 
knowledge of men and things; but those wicked creatures took him 
off from all application becoming so greate a King. The history of 
his reigne will certainely be the most wonderfull for the variety of 


desired to withdraws; but he (the Dake of York) not thinking fit that he should be 
left alone with the King, desired the Ear’ of Bath, a Lord of the Bedehamber, and 
the Earlof Feversham, Captain of the Guard, shovis stay; Mie rest ae Lar 
father Huddleston was introduced and administer’d the Sacrament. Life of James 
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matter and accidents, above any extant in former ages. The sag 
tragical death of his father, his banishment and hardships, his mira- 
culous restauration, conspiracies against him, parliaments, wars, 
plagues, fires, comets, revolutions abroad happening in his time, with 
a i other particulars. He was ever kind to me, and ve 

cious upon all occasions, and therefore I cannot, without ingrati- 
tude, but deplore his losse, which for many respects as well as duty I 
do with all my soul.” (Vol. i. p. 543-546.) 


Thus perished this great personage, who has done perhaps 
more essential harm to the British character than any one man has 
been able to effect. The distinctions of Court and Country, Whig 
and Tory, High Church and Low Church, which began to be 
marked and established in this reign, arose naturally out of the 
course of events; but those extremes, so entirely Rehoneiien of 
all virtuous moderation; those excesses which threw men at the 
greatest distance on either side of the true temper of religious 
sobriety; that libellous ridicule which confounded all moral pro- 
portions and distinctions, which disparaged the rectitude of all 
motives, and placed the test of sincerity in the contempt of all ap- 
pearances of decency ; had their source principally in the example 
of the King himself, and the vicious contagion of his court. Un- 
happily the aspect which religion presented, or rather the mask 
which it had assumed, in Cromwell’s time, and the mischief which 
under its sanction had been perpetrated, instead of being touched 
in the succeeding times with a healing and corrective and discri- 
minating hand, was attacked with a licentious genesality of abuse, 
and ungodly contempt, which made no distinction between the 
thing itself and the pretence, between truth and artifice, holiness 
and rh atalech So decisive a proof of imposture was the prac- 
tice of piety become, and so established an object of ridicule, that 
religion, as accredited rma, men, stood at a greater distance 
from sanctity of life and the duties of devotion, than from con- 
duct the most immoral, and the freest indulgence of the passions. 
The stain has become deeply and vitally absorbed into the British 
character; and though we do not say that the manners of upper 
life are as profligate as a7 were in the days of Charles II, yet 
ever since that fatal period ridicule has with a large number of 
us been established as the test of truth; has firmly allied itself to 
vice, and has fastened names of suspicion and reproach upon 
practical religion, which will for ever serve in the place of argu- 
ment to the infidel, and confirm the fascinations of folly. Since 
those fatal days it has always required boldness to carry the in- 
junctions of Christianity into the practice of living intercourse, 
or to present the impress of the Gospel on the manners and be- 
haviour. With a very large portion of the community, frightful 
for its extent and desperate security, there is but one real vice, 
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and that is hypocrisy, which is damned among men for the 
homage it pays to piety, Call a man a saint, and you stamp him 
a liar; at the sound of that word of fatal omen every flippant fool 
blesses himself that he is no hypocrite; “ every fat unthinking 
face brightens into malicious meaning;” the fox-hunting priest 
exults in his orthodoxy, and the philosopher in the rational piety 
of his sober indifference. Since those laughing days of profligate 
intolerance religion may without molestation fa/k of her hol 

truths, and the dignity of her established worship; but if she 
preceeds to challenge the consistency of her nominal votaries, if 
she ventures to interfere with real life, to cross the path of the 
profane, or to cast her bitters into the chalice of debauchery, 
the alarm is taken: A saint! a saint! becomes the general cry; 
and what man of the world, or stripling, that claims to live above 
— does not forthwith ‘ bend his bow, and make ready 

is arrows within his quiver.” 

Mr. Evelyn discovers throughout his journal a warm and 
steady attachment to our holy mother Church. During the 
period of the usurpation he held himself indissolubly engaged 
to her service and offices; but he appears to have cherished this 
attachment without indulging any virulence of feeling towards 
those of other communions. As the church service was pro- 
hibited, and loose extemporary prayer had supplanted all the 
established forms, he resorted to nt haath where the sequestered 
divines privately used the Common Prayer, or procured the so- 
lemn officeadlb be petformed in his library to his own household. 
We find also that he frequently stayed at home in afternoons to 
catechize and instruct his family, ‘ those exercises having,” as 
he tells us, *¢ universally ceased in the parish churches, so as 
people had no principles, and grew very ignorant of even the 
common points of Christianity, all devotion being now placed in 
hearing sermons and discourses of pi and notional 
things.” But Mr. Evelyn, attached 2s he was to the Church of 
his nation, to the spiritual sublimity of its doctrines, and the 
virtuous severity of its discipline, to its character as well as to its 
creed, speaks only in tones of grave regret of the different classes 
of schismatics who had robbed religion of its proper culture, its de- 
cency, and its dignity. Still, however, religion, under any disguise, 
was in his mind a name too awful to be sported with, and the reve- 
rence in which he held his own church had too direct a reference 
to its spiritual grace and glory to allow him to speak contemptu- 
ously of any system agreeing with it in the object of its worship, 
and the articles of its belief. Mr. Evelyn was not mild towards 
Dissenters, because he was languid in the cause of the Church. 
In his view of the Church of England, it is not negatively dis- 
tinguished from the sects by which it is surrounded by being 
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without their excesses, or simply by being of a lower tempera- 
ture in zeal and love, but by being animated by an equal spirit 
under better guidance; by being sound in doctrine, strict in 
discipline, and beautiful in holiness, without presumptuous ex- 
pectations, or illusory pretensions. 


«“ | went to London,” says he, “ (in the year 1655) where Dr. Wild 
preached the funeral sermon of preaching, this being the last day, after 
which Cromwell’s proclamation was to take place, that none should 
dare either to preach or administer sacraments, teach school, &c. on 
pain of imprisonment or exile. ‘This was the mournfullest day that, in 
my life, [ had seen, or the Church of England herself since the reform- 
ation ; to the great rejoicing of papists and presbyterians. So pathetic 
was his discourse, that it drew many tears from the auditory. Myself, 
wife, and some of our family, received the communion ; God make me 
thankful, who has hitherto provided for us the food of our souls as well 
as bodies!” 

In a subsequent paragraph, Mr. Evelyn expresses himself with 
reat moderation and good sense. Speaking of the year 1656, 
€ SAYS, 

“ There was now nothing practical preached, or that pressed reform- 
ation of life, but high and speculative points, and straines that few 
understood, which left people very ignorant, and of no steady princi- 
ples, the source of all our sects and divisions. Now, indeed, that I 
went at all to church whilst these usurpers possessed the pulpits, was 
that I might not be suspected for a papist, and that, though the minis- 
ter was presbyterianly affected, he yet was, as I understood, duly 
ordained, and preached sound doctrine, after their way, and, besides, 
was a humble, harmless, and peaceable man.” 


On the 2d of October, 1685, we have some circumstances 
supplied us which clear up the doubts concerning the religion of 
Charles II, and are creditable to the sincerity of his brother. 
The passage is so interesting that we cannot forbear extracting it. 


*¢2 Oct. 1685. Having a letter sent me by Mr. Pepys with this 
expression at the foote of it, ‘1 have something to shew you that I 
may not have another time,’ and that I would not faile to dine with 
him, I went. After dinner he had me and Mr. Houdlon (a rich and 
considerable merchant, whose father had fled out of Flanders on the 
persecution of the Duke of Alva) into a private roome, and told us 
that being lately alone with his Ma’, and upon some occasion of 
speaking concerning my late Lord Arlington dying a Roman Catholic, 
who had all along seem’d to profess himselfe a Fedtones, taking all 
the tests, &c. till the day (1 think) of his death, his Ma’ said that as 
to his inclinations he had known him long wavering, but from feare 
of looseing his places he did net think it convenient to declare him- 
self, There are, says the King, those who believe the Church of 
Rome gives dispensations for going to church, and many like things, 
but that is not so; for if that might have ben had, he himselfe had 
most reason to make use of it. Indeede, he said, as to some matrimonial 
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cases, there are now and then dispensations, but hardly in any cases 
else. This familiar discourse encourag’d Mr. Pepys to beg of his 
Ma”, if he might ask it without offence, and for that his Ma’ could 
not but observe how it was whisper’d among many, whether his late 
Ma” had ben reconcil’d to y Church of Rome; he againe humbly 
beseught his Ma’ to are lis presumption if he had touch’d upon 
a thing which did not befit him to looke into; the King ingenuously 
told him that he both was and died a Roman Catholic, and that he had 
not long since declar’d it was upon some politic and state reasons, best 
known to himselfe (meaning the King his brother) but that he was of 
that persuasion ; he bid him follow him into his closet, where opening 
a cabinet, he shew’d him 2 papers, containing about a quarter of a 
sheet on both sides, written in the late King’s owne hand, containin 
severall arguments opposite to the doctrine of the Church of England. 
charging her with heresy, novelty, and y* fanaticism of other Protest- 
ants, the cheif whereof was, as I remember, our refusing to acknow- 
ledge the Primacy and Infallibility of the Church of Rome; how im- 
posgn it was that so many ages should never dispute it till of late; 
iow unlikely our Saviour would leave his Church without a visible 
head and guide to resort to, during his absence; with the like usual 
topics; so well penn’d as to the discourse as did by no means seeme to 
me to have been put together by the late King, yet written all with 
his owne hand, blotted and interlin’d, so as if indeede it was not given 
him by some priest, they might be such arguments and reasons as had 
been inculcated from time to time, and here recollected; and in the 
conclusion shewing his looking on the Protestant Religion (and by name 
the Church of England) to be without foundation, and consequently 
false and unsafe. When his Ma’ had shewn him these originals, he 
was pleas’d to lend him the copies of those two papers, attested at 
the bottome in 4 or 5 lines, under his own hand. 

‘“‘ These were the papers I saw and read. This nice and curious 
passage I thought fit to set downe., Tho’ all the argum* and ob- 
jections were altogether weake, and have a thousand times ben an- 
swer'd by our Divines; they are such as their Priests insinuate amon 
their proselytes, as if nothing were Catholiq but the Church of Rome, 
no salvation out of that, no reformation sufferable, bottoming all their 
errors on St. Peter’s successors unerrable dictatorship, but geet 3 
nothing with any reason, or taking notice of any objection whic 
could be made against it. Here all was taken for granted, and upon 
it a resolution and preference implied. I was heartily sorry to see all 
this, tho’ it was no other than was to be suspected by his late Ma” too 
greate indifference, neglect and course of life, that he had ben per- 
verted, and for secular respects onely profess’d to be of another be- 
liefe, and thereby giving greate advantage to our adversaries, both 
the Court and generaly the youth and greate persons of the Nation 
becoming dissolute and highly profane. God was incens’d to make 
his reign very troublesome and unprosperous, by warrs, plagues, fires, 
losse of reputation by an universal neglect of the publique for the 
love of a voluptuous and sensual life, w® a vicious Court had brought 
into credit. i think of it with sorrow and pity when I consider of 
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how good and debonaire a nature that unhappy Prince was, what op- 
portunities he had to have made himselfe the most renown’d Kin 
that ever sway'd the British scepter, had he ben firm to that Church 


the Reformed Churches in Christendom, now weaken’d and neere . 
ruin’d thro’ our remissnesse and suffering them to be suplanted, per- | 


for w™ his martyr’d and blessed father suffer’d ; and had he ben grate- 
| full to Almighty God who so miraculously restor’d him, with so excel- 4 
y lent a Religion, had he endeavour’d to owne and propagate it as he 3 
| should have don, not onely for the good of his Kingdom, but of all F 


secuted and destroy'd, as in France, which we tooke no notice of. 
The consequence of this time will shew, and I wish it may proceed 
no further. The emissaries and instruments of the Church of Rome | 
will never rest till they have crush’d the Church of England, as know- i 
ing that alone to be able to cope with them, and that they can never 
answer her fairly, but lie aboundantly open to irresistible force of her 
q arguments, antiquity and purity of her doctrine, so that albeit it may 
move God, for the punishm' of a Nation so unworthy, to eclipse 
againe the profession of her here, and darknesse and superstition pre- 
, vaile, I am most confident the doctrine of the Church of England wilt 
a never be extinguish’d, but remaine visible, if not eminent, to y* con- 
a? summation of the world. I have innumerable reasons that confirm 

; me in this opinion, w™ I forbear to mention here. 

“ In the mean time as to the discourse of his Ma’ with Mr. Pepys, 
and those papers, as I do exceedingly on his Ma™ free and inge- 
nuous profession of what his own Religion is, beyond concealment 
upon any politic accounts, so I thinke him of a most sincere and 
honest nature, one on whose word one may relie, and that he makes 
a conscience of what he promises, to performe it. In this confidence ; 


I hope that the Church of England may yet subsist, and when it shall 

lease God to open his eyes and turne his heart (for that is peculiarly 

in the Lord’s hands) to flourish also. In all events whatever do be- | 

: come of the Church of England, it is certainely of all the Christian | 

on professions on the earth, the most primitive, apostolical, and excellent.” 


(Vol. i. p. 574—576.) 


Thus fruitful in lessons to king and people is the history of our 


i i own country. Through all the commotions and agitations to 
on which it has been subjected, through all the changes of its policy, 
; a moral feeling, amidst many misiakes and delusions, has been 


at work; character, and personal desert, has been principally 
operative in determining the course of events; mere physical 
force has rarely possessed more than a secondary agency; ambi- 
tion has seldom had the field to itself to wrestle for the prize of em- 
pire. This it is which yet clings to our destinies, and, in the late 
scenes of military violence, has preserved us from the wreck of 
states. The severest trial to which we have, as a nation, been 
exposed, consisted in the forms which religion assumed in the 
days of the civil war, and the usurpation, equally unlovely and 
unsound, and the advantage taken of these perversions of the 
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truth, by the profligacy of the succeeding times, in fixing the 


discredit of human infirmity and folly upon a cause in itself inef- 
fably pure and perfect. Whoever reads with attention the po- 
pular productions of the press, those especially which reflect the 
state of general thinking, feeling, and habits, for more than half 
the century following the pernicious reign of Charles II, will see 
that when the political proceedings by which it was disgraced 
had left no trace of their existence, except in the checks to which 
they gave occasion, the prostitute raillery, the profane derision of 
religious decency, and the sarcastic contempt of all Christian self- 
denial, which characterized the court of Charles, lived on through 
all changes, and still maintains its cancerous hold upon the 
vitals of society. ‘To the moral reign of his present Majesty, and 
his exemplary, though much calumniated Queen, we owe the 
most successful check which has been, under Providence, opposed 
to the injury done to our moral constitution. His long and 


eventful reign has been exposed, not only to the old mischief, but 


to a new leaven of malice, more fatal still in its tendency; yet 
such has been the steady dignity of his domestic rule, such the 
model of his magnanimous moderation, such his practical illus- 
tration of the spirit, and discipline, and doctrine of the Church of 
England, that neither faction, nor licentiousness, nor sedition, nor 
treason, nor Jacobinism itself, have been able to shake his throne, 
or divide him from his people. ‘The only security which the 
nation has for the continuance of this blessing is the permanence 
of the impression; all other dependance is vain; neither the 
laws, nor what is called our constitution, without this moral gua- 
rantee, are of more avail towards keeping uswhole, and sound, and 
erect, than the crown and diadem in the archives of the Tower, 
or the sword of state, or the cap of pap or any other symbol 
of sovereignty or freedom. Ifhistory is indeed philosophy, teach- 
ing by examples, the history of England is profound philosophy, 
It proposes, among other lessons, three great examples most 
instructively unfolded in their consequences. Cromwell and 
Charles II still live in the habits and errors which they have be- 
queathed ; their fierce extremes, equally remote from virtue, still 
silently work and ferment among us; but we have a epg 
pattern of kingly perfections, from which we may learn to avoi 
pretence on the one hand, and impiety on the other, and to 
shape our religious course in practical obedience to the Gospel. 
From Mr. Evelyn’s diary we deduce abundant motives to respect 
a Sovereign who, for more than half a century, has opposed a 
sober religion to what remains of the fanaticism of a regicide 
people, and a religious life to what survives of the example of 
a profligate prince. 

T he consents of the second of the two volumes into which the 
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diary has been divided furnish somewhat less entertainment than 
the first. Though Mr. Evelyn does not spare the vices and 
errors of the Stuarts, he appears to have felt no particular delight 


in the ingen of the revolution, nor much interest in the cha- 


racter of Kin illiam. Charles I, and his sons, had treated 
him with dantfoend kindness ; and, being persons of better taste 
than their warlike successor, and certainly of a far more agreeable 
deportment, gained more upon the affections of this accomplished 
gentleman. ‘He scarcely forgave Queen Mary for receiving the 
crown taken from her father ; and insinuates, with some deficiency 
of candour, an Yam! or levity in her manner and deport- 
ment upon the occasion. ‘The praise, indeed, which he feels him- 
self compelled to afford her, in recording her untimely death, 
seems rather reluctantly bestowed; it has not the particularity 
or the heartiness, with which he relates the deaths, and draws the 
characters, of much less deserving persons. He states, however, 
that he supped at the Bishop of” Lichfield and Coventry’s, who 
related to him * the pious behaviour of the Queen in all her sick- 
ness, which was admirable.” *' 


«« She never enquired of what opinions persons were, who were ob- 
jects of charity! and on opening a cabinet a paper was found wherein 
she had desired that her body might not be opened, nor any extraor- 
dinary expence at her funeral, whenever she should die. There were 
other excellent things under her owne hand, to the very least of her 
debts, which were very small, and every thing in that exact method 
as seldom is found in any private person. In sum she was such an 
admirable woman, abating for taking the crown without a more due 
apology» as does, if possible, outdo the renowned Queen Elizabeth.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 46.) 


We do not forget the testimonies of Burnet and other writers 
to the excellence of this Princess, in whom were summed up all 
the perfections of womanhood. To conipare her to Queen Eliza- 
beth was very inadequate praise. Her exact sense of duty re- 
pressed her queenly qualities; but, had she survived her husband, 
the errors of the Stuarts would have been balanced in their own 
family, and the name would have come down to us with honour. 
_ © Such horrible robberies and murders were committed,” says 
Mr. Evelyn, speaking of the latter end of King William’s reign, 
‘as had not been known in the nation; atheism, profaneness, 
blasphemy, amongst all sorts, portended some judgment, if not 
amended ; on which a society was set on foot, who obliged them- 
selves to endeavour the reforming of it, in London and other 
places, and began to punish ofieidlers, and put the laws in more 


strict execution, which God prosper.” But Mr. Evelyn does not 
tell us that the necessity of thus checking the career of vice, 
while it was recognized by all true lovers of their country, like 
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himself, was more especially felt by the excellent Princess then 
on the throne; that those societies were formed under her patron- 
age, and encouraged by her royal husband, as affording a most 
salutary and constitutional assistance to the general police. And 
it is well worthy of remark, that societies for promoting 
Christian knowledge, for erecting and founding schools for the 
clothing and education of the poor, and for the suppression of 
vice and immorality, were the product of a period in which 
Britain first obtained a red! and express constitution. When we 
celebrate “ the immortal memory of King William,” it should be 
remembered, that that wise ae patriot Prince, when his great 
continental projects were full on his mind, and France had: just 
declared in behalf of the son of James II, in his last speech to his 
parliament, concluded thus, * I hope what time can be spared, 
will be employed about those other very desirable things, which I 
have so often recommended from the throne: I mean the form- 
ing some good bills for the employing the poor, for encouraging 
trade, and for the further suppression of vice.” If the society 
bearing the same name, and having similar objects, which modern 
patriotism has produced, has sunk under discouragement and 
calumny, we have only to say, that the failure of its virtuous 
efforts deserves a foremost place among the regrets of the 
wise and good. Perhaps the most effectual way of drawing out 
the strength of the respectable part of the community, and of 
saving the nation from the exertions of demoralizing wa ag 
and from the funds subscribed by fools for the support of knaves, 
that human wisdom could devise, would be for those who have 
contributed to give the Bible circulation to follow out the prin- 
ciple by uniting to support a Society which has for its object the 
salutary, the firm, and intrepid execution of the laws. 

Of Mr. Evelyn’s good humour and agreeable manner of private 
letter-writing, a few specimens are given us in the notes; one of 
which we will present to our readers. The following letter was 
written to Dr. Dien dated January 9, 1696. 

“ ¢ Having ben told that you have lately inquir’d what is become of 
y' now old friends of Says-Court, the date hereof will acquaint you 
where they are, and the sequel, much of what they do and think. 
I believe I neede not tell you that after the marriage of my daughter, 
and the so kind offer of my good brother here, my then circumstances 
and times considered, I had reason to embrace it, not merely out of 
inclination to the place where I was born and have now an interest. 

““¢ Amongst other things I had paid £300 for the renewing of my 
Lease, [at Deptford] with some augmentation of what I hold from the 
Crowne, which the Duke of Leeds was supplanting me of 
but I am not here on free cost. ES 

“+ My, L* Godolphin (my ever noble patron and steady friend, now 
retir'd from a fatigueing station) got me to be named Treasurer to the 
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Marine oe erecting at Greenwich, with the sallary of £200 per 
ann. of which I have never yet receiv’d one penny of the ‘Tallies assign’d 
for it, now two years at o' Lady-day—my son-in-law Draper is m 
substitute —I have only had this opportunity to place my old (indeed 
faithfull) serv‘ J. Str“ in an employment at Greenwich, which with my 
other businesse, not small, among so many beggarly tenants as y* 
know I have at Deptford [is some provision for him]. I have let my 
house to Capt. Benbow, and have the mortification of seeing every day 
much of my former labours and expense there impairing for want of a 
more polite tennant. 

«My grandson is so delighted in books that he professes a library 
is to him the greatest recreation, so I give him free scope here, where 
I have neare upon 22,000 [ qu. 2000] (w" my brother's), and whither I 
would bring the rest had I any roome, which I have not to my greate 
regrett, having here so little conversation with the Learn’d, unlesse it 
be when Mr. Wotton (the learned gentleman before mentioned ; the 
friend of Dr. Bentley) comes now and then to visit me, he being tutor 
to Mr. Finch’s son at Albury, but which he is now leaving to go to 
his living, that without books, and the best wife and bro. in the world, 
I were to be pitied ; but with these subsidiaries, and the revising some 
of my old impertinencies, to which I am adding a Discourse I made 
on Medals (lying by me long before Obadiah Walker’s Treatise ap- 
pear'd), I passe some of my Attic nights, if I may be so vaine as to 
name them w the Author of those Criticisms. For the rest, I am 
planting an ever-green grove here to an old house ready to drop, the 
ceconomy and hospitality of which my good old brother will not de- 

from, but more veterum kept a Christmas in w™ we had not fewer 
than 300 bumkins every holy-day. | 

**¢ We have here a very convenient appartment of 5 roomes to- 
gether, besides a pretty closet, which we have furnish’d with the 
spoiles of Says Court, and is the rare-shew of the whole neighbour- 
hood, and in truth we live very easy as to all domestic cares. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday nights we call Lecture Nights, when my wife 
and myselfe take our turnes to read the packets of all the newes sent 
constantly from London w™ serves us for discourse till fresh newes 
comes; and so you have the history of a very old man and his no 
young companion, whose society I have enjoy’d more to my satisfac- 
tion these 3 yeares here, than in almost 50 before, but am now every 
day trussing a to be gon, I hope to a better place. 

“*« My daughter Draper being brought to bed in the Christmas holi- 
days of a fine boy, has given an heire to her most deserving husband, 
a oo well-natur'd Gent. a man of businesse, like to be very 
rich, and deserving to be so, among the happiest paires I think in 
England, and to my daughter’s and our hearts’ desir. She has also a 
fine girle, and a mother-in-law exceedingly fond of my daughter, and 
a most excellent woman, charitable and of a sweete disposition. The 
all live together, keepe each their coach, and with as suitable an equi+ 
page as any in towne.’” (Vol. ii. p. 57, 58.) 


We cannot take our leave of Mr. Evelyn without noticing his 
habit of regularly entering a prayer in his journal at the conclu- 
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sion ofevery year. His last prayer, on his entering his eighty- 
second year, May serve as a specimen. 

« 31 Oct. 1702. Arriv’d now to the 82d year of my age, having read 
over all that pass’d since this day twelvemonth in these notes, I render 
solemn thanks to the Lord, imploring the pardon of my past sins, and 
the assistance of his grace; making new resolutions, and implorin 
that He will continue His assistance, and prepare me for my bless'd 
Saviour’s coming, that I may obtain a wudeamn departure after so 
long a term as has ben hitherto indulg’d me. I find by many infirmities 
this yeare (especially nephritic pains) that I much decline ; and yet of 
His infinite mercy retain my intellects and senses in greate measure 
above most of my age. I have this yeare repair'd much of the man- 
sion-house and severall tenants’ houses, and paid some of my debts and 
ingagements. My wife, children and family in health, for all w" I 
most sincerely beseech Almighty God to accept of these my acknow- 
ledgm", and that if it be His holy will to continue me yet longer, it 
may be to the praise of His infinite grace, and salvation of my soul, 
Amen.” (Vol. 1i. p. 77, '78.) 


‘On the 31st day of October, 1705, Mr. Evelyn entered on his 
eighty-fifth year, and down to this period the notes of his dia 
are full of spirit and observation. He appears to have visited his 
friends to the last; and to have marked all the fluctuations of 

ublic counsels and events. In the last year of his life we find 

im dining at Lambeth, with the Archbichix, conversing with 
Dr. Dickenson, the celebrated chemist, ,on the subject of 
his science; holding conversation with the victorious Duke of 
Marlborough; dining with Sir John Chardine; till at length the 
journal et with the life of this active, intelligent, and worthy 
man, as follows: 


“« 31 Oct. 1705. I am this day arrived to the 85th year of my age. 
Lord teach me so to number my days to come that I may apply 
them to wisdom. 

“1706. 1 Jan. Making up my accounts for the past year, paid 
bills, wages, and new years gifts according to custom. Tho much in- 
dispos’d and in so advanc’d a stage I went to our chapel [in London] 
to give God public thanks, beseeching Almighty God to assist me and 
my family the ensuing yeare, if he should yet continue me pilgrim 
here, and bring me at last to a better life with him in his heavenly 
kingdom. Divers of our friends and relations din’d with us this day. 

oe My indisposition increasing, I was exceedingly ill this whole 
week.” 


“3 Feb. Notes of the sermons at the chapel in the morning and 
afternoon, written with his own hand, concludes this Diary. 
“‘ He died the 27th of this month.” (Vol. ii. p. 85.) 


As the volumes are large and expensive, and may probably, 
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- therefore, not have come to the hands of many of our readers, we 
{ have been rather profuse of extracts; but we trust that the value } 
and interest they possess will be their apology. Uponthe whole, 
making some abatement for too strong a Toryism in his politics, | 
too great a proneness to credulity in his philosophy, somethin 
1 too much of the courtier in his manners, and some little shade r 
a | of personal vanity, the life and deportment of Mr, Evelyn presents | 
an interesting and amiable specimen, with a sort of living fresh, | 
ness and verdure of expression, of the fine gentleman of the old | 
English school ;—such as we find him drawn in the Spectator, \ 
full of Christian politeness, cheerfulness, and dignity. 


—— 


Arr. VIIL—Shakspeare and his Times. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 
author of “ Literary Hours,” and of * Essays on Periodical 
Tateralure.” 2 vols. 4to. Cadell and Davies. London, 1818. 


VARIOUS causes might be assigned why the state of manners | 
and literature in the time of Elizabeth was peculiarly favourable 
to the growth of genius. The age of chivalry, though its institu- 
tions had been supplanted by the establishments of improved social 
order and legal security, had not faded from the recollection: 
and its spirit still lingered in the manners, and coloured the 
thoughts, of gallant nobles, of ladies, and of poets. ‘The tourna- 
ment was slowly displaced: and all the associations of courtesy, 
enterprize, and honour, remained with it and continued after it. 
The metrical romances of the Provencals, composed in an age of 
wandering minstrelsy, like that ef “blind Melesigenes,” and 
partaking of the fancy and the freshness of his rhapsodies, had 
stamped their impress on the national poetry from the days of 
Gower and Chaucer; the chivalrized tales of Troy were still read; 
the Gothic mythologies retained their sway; the Gothic supersti- 
tioms were blended with the popular faith. The high romantic 
tenderness of the poets of Italy, and the gay inventive turn of her 
neawelisis, added their exciting influence to that of the old French 
minstrels, with a cast of the same chivalric genius, but with purer 
abstractions of sentiment, and a more refined delicacy of imagina- 
tion. ‘The tomes of ancient literature, which had slept in the 
dust of monasteries, brought accessions of knowledge and new 
lights of taste to mingle their chastening power with the spirit of 
romantic fiction; and many of them had become nathirelined in the 
English tongue. The collision of master-spirits; the stir of in- 
a tellect; the renovation of all those mental energies which the 
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spell of a debasing superstition had weighed down to the dust; 
the bold and ardent zeal of inquiry, and generous liberty of 
thought, which marked the great and memorable epoch of the Re- 
formation, must be allowed their indirect co-operating aid. Nor 
must we forget the re-action of national power and external 

atness; of magnificence in arts, and glory in arms; and the 
influence of growing political freedom on the domestic and indi- 
vidual character of a people. With the advance of national 
greatness the march of intellect had kept pace; not in genius 
only, but in science; and while Chaucer had opened the sources 
of native English pathos and humour, Bacon, to borrow a fan- 
ciful similitude of the ingenious Cowley, had shown us, “ from 
the Pisgah of his exalted wit,” the promised land of inductive 
philosophy. Under these auspices arose the Elizabethan era; 
an era crowded with * statesmen old in bearded majesty,” with 
chivalrous warriors and with poets, who, like the ancient men of 
aed exceeded in stature the mortals of our own degenerate 

ays. 

Che influx of Italian concetti, and subsequently of French com- 
mon-places, came like a deluge over our poetry; and the noble 
originalities of our older writers, marked with sterling, unborrow- 
ed, vigorous excellencies of English thought, fancy, and passion, 
lay hidden under it, or showed their sidan pinnacles with a dim 
and partial reflection like the city in Kahamah over which the 
ocean rolled its waters. Again the convulsion caused by the 
Revolution of I'rance has operated like the Reformation in giving 
a new impulse to the national mind; greatly as it has disfigu 
and blackened the moral world, it has shaken off the deadeni 
influence of mere authority. ‘The questioning of establish 
opinions stimulated curiosity; the excess of licence pointed 
the road to regulated liberty; the disturbing of ancient opi- 
nions; the grappling encounter of minds; the state of intense 
and agitating expectations; the craving after the new, the won- 
derful, and the appalling, which grew by the food that con- 
stantly supplied it; the fearful looking forward to contingenetes 
that might shake altars and prostrate thrones; the summoning 
up the strong and saving help of principle; the buckling on of the 
armour of patriotism and of faith; all these external causes, con- 
tinually pressing upon and impelling the national mind, produced 
an intellectual commotion and excitement, favourable in the 
highest degree to the expansion of genius; and, like the shock of 
electricity, touched and thrilled all within contact of their opera~- 
tion. The knowlege and argumentative force, displayed in the 
various literature of the period in which our lot is cast, are the 
visible effects of this state of popular excitement; and no era 
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since the age of our great dramatic worthies has been distin. 
guished by so many contemporary poets, so diversified in cha« 
racter, yet so similar in spontaneous power. 

The taste of the public, favouring these efforts of originality, 
has naturally reverted to those ancient fountains, whence our poets 
have filled their urns with fresher and purer waters. In miscella- 
neous poetry, the successive researches, collections, and criticisms 
of Percy, Warton, Ellis, and Headley, have gradually awakened 
a sensibility to the beauties of the old writers. The revival of a 
taste for the works of our predecessors has led to a natural interest 
in the circumstances of their lives, and the character of their 
times; and various works of literary biography, combining cri- 
tical and antiquarian discussion, have been received with suffi. 
cient favour to prove the existing taste for these illustrations of 
ancient literature, and to encourage similar enterprize. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Godwin’s too great use of theory and 
fanciful conjecture, his life of Chaucer contained much that was 
both interesting and valuable; and was calculated, both from its 
plan and execution, to stimulate a corresponding industry of re- 
search and disquisition in others. That Shakspeare should 
not earlier have been made the subject of this sort of mixed 
biography, though his plays have been repeatedly analyzed 
in critical essays, commented upon by annotators, and illustrated 
by antiquaries, is gi matter of surprise. Living in an ex- 
traordinary age, he exhibits in himself a character of native and 
unassisted greatness; a concentration of mental qualities, of which 
no other age or nation can furnish an exactly parallel example. 
Equally powerful in philosophical analysis of passion; in the 
realization of individual character, however delicate its minuter 
shades, or however complicated the springs of action and feeling; 
in the discernment of moral truth, in playfulness of fancy and 
force of imagination, he appears to unite the faculties of many 

within his own mind. ‘Lhe discoveries of the depth of his un- 
Sorrtensng and the wide extent of his knowledge have kept 
pace with those which have been made in the science of mental 
philosophy ; and his seizure of those numberless indirect or com- 
plex circumstances, which it requires an accurate observation and 
experience of human emotion and feelings to discern or compre- 
hend, seems less the effect of meditation than of intuition. 

In a work of this nature we do not so much look for profound- 
ness of thinking, as for diligence of research and the power of 
comparison and arrangement. For the estimation of the merits 
of Shakspeare, the biographer must indeed have qualified him- 
self by the cultivation of a sound and manly taste in criticism, 
and by some attention to moral metaphysics; but his chief object 
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is to place Shakspeare conspicuously in the midst of the age in 


which his character was formed, his genius matured, and from 
which his mind gathered its stores of intellectual imagery, of 
practical and meditative wisdom, and of the knowledge of man. 

The merits of Shakspeare have been so frequently canvassed 
that a new adventurer in the field of wndhesiel ibars under se- 
rious disadvantages. ‘They have been canvassed also on princi- 
ples which have been ascertained from a more accurate study of 
philosophical criticism: and the investigations of his poetical 
character have been carried further than in former periods; and 
have been conducted with such eminent success as to render the 
discovery of any new lights almost hopeless, and the attempt to 
illustrate the peculiarities of his genius a work of supereroga- 
tion. ‘This reflexion should entitle any writer who finds such 
an inquiry indispensable to a plan, embracing various and more 
comprehensive objects, to great indulgence. Perhaps it were 
vain to expect a more acute insight into the laws which govern 
the human mind, as exemplified in Shakspeare’s delineations, 
than has been shown in the * Essays of Professor Richardson ;” 
a work inferior to the Lectures of Schlegel in the imposing enthu- 
siasm of style, and therefore less attractive and less popular ; but 
possessing at least equal claims to the praise of philosophical 
observation. In this delicate and difficult part of his task, Dr. 
Drake has acquitted himself with credit; and he has spared no 
labour in collecting from all the sources, which his range of read- 
ing had laid open to him, copious information on every point, 
whether of manners or literature, which might contribute to 
render his work a faithful retrospect of Shakspeare’s times. 

In literary biography there is always a risk of enthusiasm; 
not that enthusiasm should absolutely be excluded; but it should 
vigilantly be kept in check by the judgment ; otherwise history 
—— and we have romance in its stead. When the age 
of the writer is remote, and the register of his private actions 
meagre, a temptation almost irresistibly presents itself to supply 
the vacuum by hypothetical facts; and it is the more difficult to 
resist this inclination as it borrows the self-flattering colour of 
philosophy. The biographer reasons himself into the persuasion 
that in connecting his awn immediately and personally: with 
every passing event, and studying to deduce from them the ne- 
cessary impressions which they must have made on a mind so 
constituted, he is enlarging our knowledge of the individual 
character, and of the mental phenomena of general human 
nature; and his vanity and self-pleasing activity prevent him 
from suspecting that he is only. swelling his book, and building 
up an imaginary fabric on a foundation of air. 
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From this sort of metaphysical gucss-work, which pro- 
duces a species of inferential biography, Dr. Drake has in 
general abstained with very commendable steadiness. But as a 
total abstinence from the custom of biographic gossiping may 
now subject a writer to the suspicion of deficiency in the ne- 

art of philosophizing, he seems a little to have been led 
astray by the ignis fatuus of a pageant and a festival at Kenel- 
worth Castle. Perhaps he did not seek it, but “ it lay in hig 
way and he found it:” Queen Elizabeth, it seems, paid a visit 
to the “ magnificent Earl of Leicester” at Kenelworth Castle; 
and Bishop Percy, in his “ Essay on the Origin of the English 
,” speaking cf the old Coventry play of Hock Tuesday (a 
kind of titling match representing in dumb show the defeat of 
the Danes by King Ethelred) being performed before the Queen, 
presumes that all the inhabitants of the surrounding country at- 
tended these princely pleasures, and logically infers that Shaks- 
peare, then in his twelfth year, made one; and 7f our bard 
ined admission into the castle to see this play, we may imagine 
e impression on his infant mind. We may so; but though 
“ the gorgeous splendour and elaborate pageantry ” of this fete 
continued nineteen days, we cannot concur with Dr. Drake, 
however fashionable may be this method of accounting for the 
determination of genius to a particular point, in supposing that 
the bear-baitings, and fire-works, and Italian tumblers, and 
morris-dancers, though backed by the lady of the lake in per- 
son, the savage man in Troy, Arion on his dolphin, and Triton 
on a mermaid (a somewhat extraordinary mode of equitation), 
had much effect in moulding and determining the bias of Shaks- 
peare's imaginative powers. 

Whatever “* = delight this grand festival must have 
imparted to the ardent and opening mind of our youthful bard,” 
if he were then present, Dr. Drake has contributed all in his 
power to remove the probability of the impression having 
been lasting, by lending himself to the quiddities of Mr. Ma- 
lone, who will have it that Shakspeare practised as an attorney; 
and not only so, but taught the art of engrossing. We'can only 
recover the shock of this horribly anti-poetic association, by 
recollecting that the forger of Rowley had sat at a solicitor’s 
desk. How this is made out, the reader may be curious to know. 
In Aubrey’s manuscript anecdotes of Shakspeare, “ collected at 
an early period from the information. of the neighbours of the 
port,” it is asserted that Shakspeare “ understood Latin pretty 
well, for he had been in his younger years @ school-master in the 
country.” But because Shakspeare uses technical terms of law, 
as he uses all others, with an adroit familiarity resembling that 
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of professional experience, Mr. Malone suspects, much to the 
delight of Dr. Drake, that Shakspeare was “in the office of 
some country attorney, who was at the same time a petty con- 
veyancer, and perhaps also the seneschal of some manor-court.” 
The traditionary anecdote of Aubrey, which is the very best 
evidence, in the absence of written documents, that we could 
possibly have or require, is reconciled with this suspicion by the 
consideration that “ traditionary anecdotes, though not perfectly 
accurate, contain an adumbration of the truth.” ow Dr, 
Farmer invalidates the circumstance of Shakspeare’s having 
been a Latin schoolmaster. This will carry us no further than 
the fact of Shakspeare’s having been a teacher, but not a teacher 
of Latin. Then come in the legal technicalities of his plays; 
and the proof is complete, that Shakspeare taught conveyanc- 
ing. Nothing can be more satisfactory. 

‘We do allow that Dr. Drake’s assent to this singularly 
happy conjecture” might have derived encouragement and 
countenance from the effigies of Shakspeare which he has chosen 
to borrow from the bust on his tomb. ‘The monumental 
Shakspeare of Stratford might have drawn legal assurances all 
his life. Against the prodigious length of the upper lip, we pro- 
test in the name of Lavater. Could this have been like Shak- 
speare? The thing, as Sterne would have said, is impossible, 
We do not comprehend the physiognomical principles of Dr, 
Drake: and notwithstanding the confidence with which he traces 
a resemblance to the Felton picture, we think few would be so 
fortunate as to discover it: or would hesitate in preferring the 
latter as the probable physiognomy of Shakspeare. ‘The criterion 
is not infallible certainly: but there is always a presumption in 
favour of certain correspondences in feature and expression with 
the qualities of mind; as it rests on the experience of actual ob- 
servation. Dr. Drake admits the strength of this presumptive 
evidence, and reasons upon it: we only differ in the application 
of the principle. nf. | 

The subject is divided into three periods: embracing 
Shakspeare’s life in the country, in the metropolis, and in 
retirement: the latter portion, necessarily barren in anecdote, 
forms merely a suitable close to the work ; the two former natu- 
rally connect with the characters, customs, pastimes, and supersti- 
tions of the country, and the manners of the town: comprising 
romantic and dramatic literature, philology, and the stage: 
the whole is interspersed with appropriate criticisms and ¢ 
quisitions, 

Among other classes and conditions of society in Shakspeare s 
tine we have a notice of the country clergy; who seem in some 
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instances to have reflected no great credit on their order. This 
will not appear wonderful when Harrison admits that it was the 
custom of some patrons to * bestow advowsons of benefices upon 
the bakers, butlers, cooks, good archers, falconers, and house- 
keepers, instead of other recompense for their long and faithful 
service.” But it is not likely that imputations of this sort, 
though easily wrested by malice, attached to the whole body: 
still less that their Popish predecessors exceeded them in sim- 
plicity and decency of life: and the same writer has in ano- 
ther place contrasted them to their advantage with his own 
brethren. 


‘¢ The apparell of our clergiemen is comlie, and in truth more decent 
than ever it was inthe Popish Church: for if you peruse well my chro- 
nologie, you shall find that they went either in diverse colors like plaiers, 
or in garments of light hew, as yellow, red, greene, &c. with their shoes 
piked; their haire crisped, their girdles armed with silver ; their shoes, 
spurres, bridles, buckled. with like metall; their apparell for the most . 

art of silke and richlie furred: their cappes laced and buttoned with 
gold: so that to meet a priest in those daies was to behold a peacocke 
that spreadeth his taile when he danseth before the henne: which now, 
I saie, is well reformed. Touching hospitalitie, there was never any 
ater used in England, sith by reason that marriage is permitted to 
im that will chuse that kind of life, their meat and drinke is more or- 
derly and frugally drest: their furniture of household more convenient 
and better looked into: and the poore oftener fed than generally they 
have beene.” 


The English schoolmaster of the sixteenth century often com- 
bined with his calling the reputation of a conjuror. This was no 
reflection on his honesty: it was a compliment to his learning, 
such as it was. Peacham inveighs against this body of men as 
**the general plague and complaint of the whole land:” and says, 
that ‘for one discreet and able teacher you shall find twenty ig- 
norant and careless.’” He accuses them also of oppression and 
unjustifiable severity and cruelty: ‘ Masters for the most part so 
behave themselves, that their very name is hateful to the scholar, 
who trembleth at their coming in, rejoiceth at their absence, and 
looketh the master in the face as his deadly enemy.” It is diffi- 
cult, however, to know how far we are to trust to general repre- 
sentations of this nature. The following remarks of the same 
writer seem to indicate a prejudice against the very profession of 
a schoolmaster, and to partake of the spirit of exaggeration and 
caricature: “the diseases to which some of them are very subject 
are humour and folly (that I may say nothing of the grosse ig- 
norance and insufficiency of many), whereby the become ridicu- 
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comes to passe, that in many places, especially in Italy, of all pro- 
fessions that of pedanteria is held in basest repute: the schoole- 
master almost in every comedy being brought upon the stage to 

arallel the Zant or Pantaloun.” We should not, with Dr. Drake, 


_ infer from these evidently malevolent representations, and some 


idle stories of masters whipping their boys on frosty mornings to 
keep themselves warm, that “ignorance, despotism, and selfs 
sufficiency, were leading features in the composition of the coune 
try schoolmaster.” 

We may, certainly, trust to the faithful observation of Shaks- 
peare, who, in drawing a good-humoured satirical sketch of a ru- 
ral pedagogue, has made him by no means a despicable personage : 
and Dr. Drake has justly observed that * Holofernes, though he 
speak a leash of languages at once, is not deficient either in ability or 
discrimination : he ridicules with much good sense and humour the 
literary fops of his day, the “rackers of orthography;” and his con- 
versation is described by his friend Sir Nathaniel, the curate, as. 
possessing all the requisites to perfection: ‘ Sir, your reasons at 
dinner have been sharp and sententious: pleasant without scurri- 
lity, witty without affection, audacious without impudency, learn- 
a without opinion, and strange without heresy.” 

It is not unusual to confound the strokes of character common 
to certain conditions of life with particular modifications of man- 
ners: the country clown of Shakspeare’s time is apparently not 
very different from the country clown of any other period. The 
extract is taken from Bishop Barle’s Essays and Characters, en- 
titled Microcosmography: and is entertaining as a specimen of 
pleasant and pithy satire. 


“ A plain country fellow is one that manures his ground well, and 
lets himself lie fallow and untilled. He has reason enough to do his 
business, and not enough to be idle or melancholy. His hand guides 
the plough, and the plough his thoughts, and his ditch and land-mark 
is the very mound of his meditations. He ede with his oxen 
very understandingly, and speaks gee and ree better than English. His 
mind is not much distressed with objects: but if a peek fat cow come 
in his way, he stands dumb and astonished ; and though his haste be 
never so great,will fix here half an hour’s contemplation. His habitation 
is some poor thatched roof, distinguished from his barn by the loo 
holes that let out smoke; which the rain had long since washed through, 
but for the double ceiling of bacon on the inside, which has hung there 
from his grandsire’s time, and is yet to make rashers for posterity. His 
dinner is his other work; for he sweats at it as much asat his labour: 
he is a terrible fastener on a piece of beef, and you may pops to stave 
the guard off sooner. His religion is a part of his copyhold, which he 
takes from his landlord, and refers it wholly to his discretion: yet, if he 
give him leave, he is a good Christian to his power: that is, comes to 
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church in his best clothes, and sits there with his neighbours; where he 
is capable only of two prayers—for rain and fair weather. He appre- 
hends God’s blessings only in a good year or a fat pasture ; and never 

aises him but on good ground. His compliment with his neighbour 
is a good thump on the back, and his salutation commonly some blunt 
curse. He thinks noth ng to be vices but pride and ill husbandry ; from 
which he will gravely dissuade the youth; and has some thrifty hob-nail 
proverbs to clout his discourse. He is a niggard all the week, except 
only market-day, where, if his corn sell well, he thinks he may be drunk 
with a good conscience. He is sensible of no calamity but the burnin 
a stack of cornor the overflowing of a meadow, and thinks Noah’s 
flood the greatest plague that ever was; not because it drowned the 
world, but spoiled the grass. For death he is never troubled ; and if 
he get in but his harvest before, let it come when it will, he cares 
not.”” 


On the sports and amusements of our ancestors on holidays 
and festivals, Dr. Drake observes that * while they had little ten- 
dency to promote either luxury or dissipation, they contributed 
very powerfully to preserve some of the best and most striking 
features of our national manners and character, and were frequent- 
ly mingled with that cheerful piety which forms the most heartfelt 
species of devotion ; where religion mingling with the social rite 
offers up the homage of a happy and contented heart.” 

That Dr. Drake, who has put these merry-makings on re- 
cord, should talk thus of “ cheerful piety” and ‘“ heartfelt de- 
votion”’ is to us something marvellous. We are not desirous to 
make religion a gloomy service: or to sophisticate the manly old 
English ianshtex by a forced, starch, and unsocial austerity ; but 
we do think, that many of the old festival rites and sports, in 
which men learn to take an interest by poring over collections of 
antiquarian lore, are 

“More honoured in the breach than in th’ observance :” 


and it seems to us matter of amazement how such worse than 
puerile buffooneries, such antic and immodest riots, could pos- 
sibly have been practised by a sensible and moral people. Great 
part of this vice-enticing pageantry, was, no doubt, the remnant 
of that religion, which Hume so much eulogizes, as “ adaptin 

itself to the senses :” and “thus tending to mollify the fierce a 
gloomy spirit of devotion,” to which, it seems, “ during a very 
religious age the rude multitude are subject,” by inducing the 
« affrighte and astonished mind” to relax from ‘an abstract 
and spiritual religion,” in the contemplation of “ pictures, pos- 
tures, vestments, buildings.” Another mode of relaxation was, 
that succession of revels on particular religious festivals some- 
times obtruded on the most solemn offices of religion; producing 
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among the common ple a licensed and hallowed ear of 
re- 


manners and of morals; and in room of sober, yet cheerfu 
creations, or decent rejoicings, substituting mummeries and idle 
pageants, more congenial with the spirit of heathenism than with 
that of Christianity. As the Papists had the Pagan images and 
tapers within the consecrated walls, so had they the Pagan orgies 
and processions without: and if they have become extinct, it is 
owing to that sound practical Christianity, which the institutions 
of “an abstract and spiritual” devotion have diffused among the 
eople. 

We can neither sympathize with Dr. Drake’s distress, that the 
may-ga:nes, with their morris-dancers, and foolish hobby-horses, 
were broken in upon by “the continued railings and invectives 
of the fanatics ;” nor with the comfort which he derives from 
King James’s ‘* Book of Sports, or lawful Recreations upon Sun- 
day, after evening Prayers :’’ a book, says our biographer, which, 
had it not allowed church-ales and dancing on the sabbath, would 
have been unexceptionable in its tendency: for as honest Burton 
observes, in allusion to this very declaration of King James, 
“dancing, singing, masquing, mumming, stage plaies, however 
they be heavily censured by some stern Catoes, yet if opportunely 
ene soberly used, may justly be approved.” 

What effect these may-games had on the popular manners, 
may be shown from Featherstone’s ‘ Dialogue against lewd 
Dancing:” whom Mr. Douce, in the same antiquarian spirit 
with Dr. Drake, calls **a declaimer.” 


“The abuses which are committed in your may-games are infinite. 
The first whereof is this; that you doe use to attyre in woman’s appa- 
rell, whom you doe most commonly call may-manions : whereby you in- 
fringe that straight commandment which is given in Deut. xxii. 5. ‘ that 
men must not put on woman’s apparell for feare of enormities.’? Nay, I 
myself have seene in a may-game, a troupe, the greater part whereof hath 
been men, and yet have they been attyred so like unto women, that 


theire faces being hidde, (as they were indeede,) a man could notdis- 
cerne them from women.” 


Such are the festivities which were “set aside by still greater 
enthusiasts, during the period of the commonwealth,” and 
which, after a short revival, at the restoration of the “ merry mo- 
narch,” have given place to the insipid custom of a dance round 
the may-pole. 

Whether the extinction of those other ancient rites on popular 
religious festivals, be matter of lamentation, we have our doubts; 
and so probably will our readers, after perusing what Mr. Douce 
calls “the loud ravings of a puritanical writer 5 the fashion- 
able excesses of our countrymen.” Stubbs, in his “ Anatomy of 
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Abuses,” gives us the following description of the “ Lord of 


Misrule.” 


“ Firste, all the wilde heads of the parish, flocking together, chuse 
them a grand captaine (of mischief) whom they innoble with the title 
of My Lord of Misrule, and him they crown with great solemnitie, and 
adopt for theirking. The king annoynted chuseth forth twentie, four- 
tie, threescore, or a hundred lustie ones like to himselfe, to wait upon 
his lordly majesty, and to guarde his noble person. Then every one of 
these his men, he investeth with his liveries of green, yellow, or some 
other light wanton colour. And as though that were not gawdy 
enough, they bedecke themselves with scarfies, ribbons, and laces 
hanged all over with gold ringes, precious stones, and other jewells : 
this done, they tie about either leg twentie or fortie belles, with rich 
handkerchiefs in their handes. Thus all things set in order, then have 
they their hobby-horses, their dragons and other antics, together with 
their lewd pipers and thundering drummers, to strike up the devil’s 
daunce withall: then march this heathen company towards the church 
and churchyard; their pypers pyping, their drummers thundering, 
their stumper dauncing, their belles jingling, their handkerchiefs flut- 
tering about their heades like madde men, their hobby-horses and other 
monsters skirmishing amongst the throng: and in this sorte they go to 
the church, (though the minister be at prayer or preaching,) dauncing 
and swinging their handkerchiefs over their heades in the church like 
devils incarnate, with such a confused noise, that no man can hear 
his own voyce. Then the foolish people, they look, they stare, they 
laugh, they fleere, and mount upon forms and pews to see these goodly 
pageants solemnized in this sort. Then after this, about the churc 
they goe againe and againe, and so forth into the church-yard, where 
they have commonly their summer halls, their bowers, arbours, and 
banquetting houses set up, wherein they feast, banquet, and daunce 
all that day, and peradventure all that night too: and thus these ter- 
restrial furies spend the sabbath day.” 


Mr. Douce prints the word furies in Italics: as he seems to 
think this ly company a very comical set of fellows. 

“ The cheerful piety of our ancestors” seems also to have 
been conspicuous on their lake-wakes or corpse-watchings: a 
duty, which, as Dr. Drake tells us, was at first performed with 
solemnity and piety, accompanied by the singing of psalms and 
the recitation of the virtues of the dead; but speedily degenerated 
into a scene of levity, of feasting, and intoxication. ‘The Scots 
had a similar custom, as described by Pennant: the friends and 
relations meeting at the house on the evening after any person’s 
death, attended by a bagpipe or fiddle: “the nearest of kin, be 
it wife, son, or daughter, opened a melancholy ball, dancing and 
greeting: i.e. crying violently at the same time.” 

Omens, charms, sympathies, cures, apparitions, goblins, elves, 
and similar objects of credulity, find their place in the retrospect 
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of country manners. The feast of St. Michael and All Angels 


suggests some remarks on the doctrine of tutelary angels: and 
introduces us to the fanciful angelical hierarchy of the school- 
men. Dr. Horsley is quoted, as drawing a distinction between 
this scholastic mythology and the Scriptural agency of angels: 
and his speculations on this subject are again adverted to ina 
more extended dissertation on Spiritual agency. Such specula- 
tions we rather incline to discountenance. ‘Their mischievous 
tendency has been demonstrated by the chimerical follies of the 
schoolmen already instanced. The precise nature of angelic 

ency is not an essential point of faith; is veiled with consider- 
able obscurity; and may be regarded in different lights, without 
affecting important Christian principles. Of the correctness of 
Bishop Horsley’s position, embraced apparently by Dr. Drake, 
relative to * the power possessed by evil angels over the human 
sensory, in the infliction of diseases and mcalid impressions,” we 
entertain strong doubts. That diseases of a peculiar nature were 
by the Jews ascribed to demoniacal agency, is notorious: but no- 
thing has more conduced to the spread of infidelity than the in- 
terpreting literally what may be only an emblematical figure. 
We do not conceive that the question has any thing to do with 
vital points of belief: but that the agitation of it has injurious 
effects on minds of a timid and susceptible frame: and leads in- 
genious and philosophical speculatists into discussions, which pro- 
mote no good end, and may possibly hurt the cause which they 
are intended to serve. ‘There is always a danger of becoming 
“wiser than that which is written:” and the religious inquirer 
would do better in descanting on the evil effects of sin, and the 
help and salvation which are set forth in Christ, that we may lay 
hold on them and live, than on the obscure possibilities of im- 
material powers of evil acting on the material organs and dis- 
turbing the mental functions. 

On the subject of apparitional visitations of the dead, Dr. 
Drake, remarking on the silence of Scripture as to the popular 
notion of the departed revisiting earth, rightly observes, that we 
are taught “ the existence of man in another state, disembodied 
of the organs which he possessed while an inhabitant of this 
planet, but supplied with a new body of a different nature, and 
without a miracle undiscernible by our present senses ;” but 
we think both him and Dr. Horsley, whom he again quotes, under 
a decided and dangerous error, while applying this principle to 
the risen body of our Lord, previous to his ascension, and the 
passage of Acts x. 40, txtov 0 nysipe TH nepa, sdwxey 
avrov eu@avi yevecdou, is, we think, mistranslated by the too verbal 
rendering of Dr. Drake, “* Him God raised up the third day, and 
gave him to be visible;? and that the received version, “ showed 
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him openly,” is the true one. ‘ That Jesus was no longer,” to 
use the words of Bishop Horsley, “in a state to be naturally visi- 
ble to any man; that, when risen, it had become the body which 
Paul describes, Cor. i. 15, and that it had no sympathy with the 
ross bodies of this earthly sphere” we hold to be expressly 
contradicted by the important testimonies of the Gospel, John, 
xx. 27; Luke, xxiv. 33 and 43, and the making the visibility and 
tangibleness of bis body a miracle, or in other words an illusion 
of the senses, is in our apprehension to shake the evidence of the 
resurrection itself. 
Though Dr. Drake disallows the return of the dead, he sup- 
oses that we have Scriptural proof of good or evil angels assum- 
ing their forms by permitted personal agency; and instances, in 
particular, the case of Samuel before the witch of Endor. ‘This 
is merely begging the question as to the angelical agency in dis- 
pute; and it is also conceding to the advocates for the re-appear- 
ance of the dead, what he had before denied, that the Bible does 
furnish proof of such appearances; for whether they be the real 
persons of the deceased, or angels under their semblance, does 
not alter the fact of visible bodily apparitions, It may be, more- 
over, urged, that as he has admitted the possibility of a newly 
organized body becoming visible under a form similar to what it 
originally had, as in the supposed instance of the risen Jesus, he 
concedes the credibility of the departed re-appearing. With 
regard to Samuel, the ascribing his appearance to angelical 
agency is plainly to leave “ the sure and safe guide” of the 
biblical records. We have no ground for doubting that it was 
Samuel himself who appeared; and when the necromancer * saw 
Gods, or a God, rents 5 out of the earth,” she cried with a loud 
voice, as if affrighted at the interposition of a miracle. ‘There is, 
indeed, no warrant in Scripture for the wandering of bodiless 
ghosts, but there is for the return of the dead, and the bodies of 
the saints which slept, that arose out of the graves at the cruci- 
fixion, Matt. xxvii. 52, will not, we persume, be ascribed by Dr. 
Drake to angelic agency, but to the immediate power of God. 
These great and awtul interpositions furnish, it is true, no 


grounds for the belief that in the ordinary course of providence 


the dead are permitted to return. 

Some extracts are given from Dr. Alderson’s and Dr. Ferriar’s 
opinions on apparitions; and we are inclined to coincide with 
these experienced medical observers in ascribing spectral impres- 
sions to an imagination, diseased from physical causes, without 
having recourse to the influence of preternatural agency on the 
brain; but, without doubt, the latter writer is mistaken in sup- 
a that Shakspeare meant to describe in Hamlet a /atent 

unacy, Shakspeare, though his knowledge of human nature 
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was too intuitively profound, not to be aware of the tendency of 
remorse or melancholy to create visionary impressions, followed, 
probably, the superstitions of his time, and employed his ghost 
as a powerful poetic machine. ‘That the consciousness of an ap- 
parition affords no proof of such a frame of mind in Hamlet 
must be evident from the fact that it is visible to other persons. 
The ghost then lends no support to the hypothesis of Ham- 
let’s semi-lunacy, which seems to have been assumed by Dr. 
Ferriar for the purpose of illustrating his spectral theory, and 
Dr. Alderson’s remark, that “ only one man at a time ever saw 
a ghost” takes away the ground of the argument that the appa- 
rition of Hamlet’s father is intended as the phantom of a disor- 
dered mind; but our principal objection to this theory, though 
urged and expanded with much philosophical knowledge and 
ingenuity, is, that while it adds to Shakspeare’s merit of discern- 
ment, in one sense, it takes from it in another; it shows him, 
indeed, conversant with the disordering effect of stron itation 
and anxiety on a delicately organized and excitable mind, but it 
deprives him of his uniiolteod claim to the highest excellence in 
the philosophy of character, and hides from us his grand design 
in exhibiting the dangerous irresolution of a contemplative mind, 
placed amidst events which called for decision of thought and in- 
stantaneous determination of action. Dr. Ferriar, therefore, by 
his observation, that * in place of a systematic conduct conducive 
to his purposes, he becomes irresolute, inconsequent, and the 
plot appears to stand unaccountably still;” that, “ instead of strik- 
ing at his object, he resigns himeelf to the current of events, and 
sinks at length ignobly under the stream;” pronounces, in fact, 
the panegyric of Shakspeare as an observer of the nicest peculi- 
arities In human nature. 

The ideas of Dr. Drake so nearly coincide with our own, that 
we are tempted to extract a few of his remarks; they afford also 
a favourable specimen both of his style and critical powers. 


“‘ No character in our author’s plays has occasioned so much discus- 
sion, so much contradictory opinion, and, consequently, so much 
perplexity, as that of Hamlet. Yet, we think, it may be proved, that 
Shakspeare had a clear and definite idea of it throughout all its seem- 
ing inconsistencies, and that a very few lines taken from one of the 
monologues of his tragedy, will develop the ruling and efficient fea- 
ture which the poet held steadily in his view, and through whose unin- 
termitting influence every other part of the portrait has received a 
peculiar modification. e are told, as the result of a deep but unsa- 
tisfactory meditation on the mysteries of another world, on “ the dread 
of something after death,” that 
Thus the native hue of resolution 


Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
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And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.— 


Now this pale cast of thought and its consequences, which, had not 
Hamlet been interrupted by the entrance of Ophelia, he could have 
himself have applied to his own singular situation, form the very es- 
sence, and give rise to the prominent defects of his character. It is 
evident, therefore, that Shakspeare intended to represent him as vari- 
able and indecisive in action, and that he has founded this want of 
volition on one of those peculiar constitutions of the mental and moral 
faculties which have been designated by the appellation of genius; a 
combination of passions and associations which has led to all the useful 
energies and all the exalted eccentricities of human life; and of which, 
in one of its most exquisite, but speculative, forms, Hamict presents us 
with, perhaps, the only instance on theatric record. ‘To a frame of 
mind, naturally strong and contemplative, but rendered by extraordi- 
nary events sceptical and intensely thoughtful, he unites an undeviat- 
ing love of rectitude, a disposition of the gentlest kind, feelings the 
most delicate and pure, and a sensibility painfully alive to the smallest 
deviation from virtue or propriety of conduct. Thus, while gifted to 
discern and to suffer from every moral aberration in those who sur- 
round him, his powers of action are paralysed, in the first instance, 
by the unconquerable tendency of his mind to explore to their utmost 
ramification all the bearings and contingencies of the meditated deed; 
and, in the second, by that tenderness of his nature which leads him 
to shrink from the means which are necessary to carry it into execu- 
tion. Over this irresolution and weakness, the result in a great mea- 
sure of emotions highly amiable, and which in a more congenial situa- 
tion had contributed to the delight of all who approached him, Shaks- 
e has thrown a veil of melancholy so sublime and intellectual, as 
y this means to constitute him as much the idol of the philosopher, 
and the man of cultivated taste, as he confessedly is of those who feel 
their interest excited principally through the ode of the sympathy 
and compassion which his ineffective struggles to act up to his own ap- 
proved purpose naturally call forth.” 


As the play of Hamlet is illustrated by a disquisition on spec- 
tral agency, sketches of the fairy m idlows, and of witchcraft, 
are properly introduced with the Widensniner Night’s Dream and 
Macbeth; and the Tem is elucidated by an account of the 
cabalistic and alchemical magic. 

The comprehensive plan of the work obviously precluded a 
more than concise notice on the distinguishing peculiarities of 
noo re various characters; but we could have wished that 
Dr. Drake had, in some instances, been carried less by the 


pular stream, and in particular that he had directed more of 
is attention to the much-misunderstood character of Lady Mac- 
beth. ‘The popular ideas of this character have been nurtured 


and by the manner of its personification on the stage. 
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We are not old enough to have seen Mrs. Yates; and know no 
more of her acting in this play than what we are led to infer 
from her superiority to Mrs. Siddons in the sleep-walking scene. 
Mrs. Yates, while repeating the thrilling words, * out, damned 
spot!” rubbed the same part of her hand with anxious and con- 
tinued friction; and the action produced an involuntary shudder- 
ing in the beholders. ‘The imitation of the act of washing, by 
Mrs. Siddons, in the pouring of imaginary water, and cilliae 
one hand over the other, was mechanical, vulgar, and unim- 
ressive. From this particular incident we should conclude in 

 wraene of the general conception of Mrs. Yates. We think 
Mrs. Siddons did not penetrate into the Lady Macbeth of 
Shakspeare: the drawing of a mere fiend, a “ monstrum nulla 
virtute redemptum,” is not the highest effort of dramatic skill. 
If Medea, in Kuripides, had butchered her infants with the un- 
mixed sternness of a cool ferocity, we should have felt horror, 
but we should also have felt disgust. Let us listen, however, to 
those tender agonizing exclamations, 

Alas! alas! why do ye look upon me, 

Dear children, with those eyes? Why laugh at me 

With your sweet laughter? ’tis your last: oh! oh! 

What shall I do? oh! my heart died within me 

When I but look’d upon their glistening eyes! 


And with still more maternal sweetness: 


Oh, sweet perfume! 
Oh! that soft skin, and my sweet children’s breath! 
Go, go, I can no longer look upon them. 


This passage will illustrate our conception of Lady Macbeth; 
in whom Shakspeare has not drawn a natural fury, contriving 
mischief and murder as if by instinct; but an ardent high- 
minded, woman; drawn away, and self-impelled contrary to 
her own nature, by one overmastering passion; violently and 
with desperate and conflicting effort — and subduing her 
feminine affections and compunctions, quenching the moral sense 
within her, and following, with an unswerving perseverance of 
resolution, the beckonings of a fearless, but not remorseless, 
ambition. ‘The passage which has been usually urged in proof 
of her native unwomanlike ferocity, “ 1 have given suck,” &c. 
furnishes the most direct proof of the contrary. She “ knows 
how sweet it is to love the babe that milks her ;” and to stimu- 
late a sense of false honour in Macbeth, while faltering in his 
sworn purpose, she searches for the prog 43 yea and the 
most revolting to her feelings that she can find, and she finds it 


in the act of dashing out the brains of her infant, “ while it was 
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smiling in her face.” Even this she would have done, rather than 
prove a recreant to such a cause. The very instance, therefore, 
produced in evidence of her natural inhumanity, proves that the 
maternal habits and feelings were familiar to her, and endeared 
to her recollection; had she not felt and known the sweets of 
a mother’s tenderness in this soothing and engaging act, she 
would never have thought of the instance at all, for the purpose 
of enforcing the obligation of a determined crime: if to her 
the love of a mother to her infant had been a matter of no 
interest, the image would have had no point or emphasis. 
While standing over the sleeping king, with the daggers in her 
hands, ** she would have done the deed” herself, had not the 
venerable old man “ resembled her father as he slept;’’ a stroke 
of natural tenderness, not exceeded, perhaps not equalled, even 
by Euripides. Ifshe had not possessed by nature the feelings 
of a woman and of a daughter, that idea could never have su 

ted itself; could never have paralysed her arm while raised to 
strike, when the accomplishment of her dearest hopes depended 
on the blow. But what shall be said of her sleep-wanderings ? 
of her dreams of blood, and the cries of her sleepless conscience ? 
This ferocious monster, who had not a single female emotion, 
dwells audibly in her haunted slumbers, on the Thane of Fife’s 
murdered wite and babes. She had attained the pinnacle of that 
greatness for which she had “ given her eternal jewel to the 
common enemy of mankind:” she was robed in tissue, and her 
brow sparkled with the diadem of Scotland; yet the fever of 
remorse is in her blood, and its canker on her cheek: she lives 
the slow-wasting victim of secret anguish, and dies broken- 
hearted. 

Dr. Drake might, we think, have noticed the skill of Shak- 
speare, in delineating those female characters which strike super- 
ficial observers as less marked and prominent, because that 
admirable painter of nature has depicted them as really women, 
apparently eluding notice, and retiring from the view; distin- 
guished by one characteristic and sweetly sexual resemblance: 

Facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororiim ; 


and having that impress of true womanhood, so exquisitely fea- 
tured in a single verse of Young : 


Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair, 


But though they seem to have a common affinity of likeness, they 
will be found, on close observance, to be distinguished from each 
other by the most artful and delicate gradations, even in the 
same passion. 


Love has been in several instances portrayed by Shakspeare; 
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but the passion reigns with the most absolute power in his Juliet. 
Violent love is romantic, is absorbed with its object, perseverin 
in the pursuit of it, and undaunted by obstacles. Such is Juliet’s. 
Nothing interferes with her passion; nothing is permitted to 
thwart or oppose it; filial affection and duty cease to have any 
influence; the weakness and timidity of a woman are supplanted 
by a calm and energetic fortitude, an ardent and eager courage. 
The doubttul hazard of possible treason; of a * poison which 
the friar may subtly have administered,” is defied by the con- 
fidence of sanguine passion, the willingness of risk, and the 
disdain of danger: sepulchres and images of death, from which 
feminine softness would naturally shrink back affrighted, are 
contronted with brave and deliberate resolution; the frustration 
of such hopes, for the realization of which so much had been 
dared, endured, and surmounted, could only end in fierce de- 
spair: a mind thus unsettled from its balance, where love reigned 
predominant, like the one ruling idea of insanity, could embrace 
no other issue; and she dies with perfect consistency, with the 
same absolute self-devotement to oe passion, and the same 
daring promptitude of decision. 

Imogen is finely discriminated from Juliet. Imogen is the 
wife ; Juliet the mistress. Imogen has the utmost fondness of 
affection, but it has more of a retiring delicacy than the passion 
of Juliet. Imogen is equally constant, but more gentle: she is 
more resigned, and less courageous. 

Ophelia is in love, but her love has not the decided influential 
character of that of Juliet; it is that sort of attachment which is 
so common in real life, a reasonable and modest preference, sub- 
servient to a principle of duty and a sense of virgin propriety. 
It is not the ruling passion of Ophelia, and is therefore sottened 
down and subdued by Shakspeare. Her chief affections are 
filial, These indicate a gentle and submissive character; where, 
as in this instance, the tender preferences of a maiden’s love are 
only secondary to them. Ophelia has less energy than Juliet, 
less fortitude than Imogen: her heart is broken, not by love, but 
natural affection; and she does not die of deliberate purpose, but 
perishes an unconscious maniac. 

Cordelia is another instance of filial affection; but she has 
traits of peculiar likeness which distinguish her from Ophelia. 
She has a stronger understanding than Ophelia; she has there- 
fore more nerve of mind. Her filial tenderness is less fond and 
less girlish than that of Ophelia; it has more of rational than of 
merely instinctive affection; but its constancy and strength are 
tried ‘by her father’s adversity. Ophelia would probably have 
wanted firmness and resolution to act as Cordelia did, and would 
not have borne her own and her father’s ruin with such courageous 
and dignified equanimity. 
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Desdemona is also a daughter; but in her, as in Juliet, the 
filial emotions are borne down by an unresisted passion. This 

ssion is, however, very different in its kind from that of Juliet; 
it is not so much absolute love, inflamed suddenly by contagious 
sympathy, without reflection as without controul, It is more 
mental, more blended with esteem. It originates in pity and 
admiration ; it is more a love of sentiment than of feeling. She 
has more of artlessness and simplicity than Juliet, who is frank, 
rather than artless, and who has wit and penetration. She has 
also more of meekness and patience, and less of force of mind 
and decision of character. Juliet would have resented with 
spirit the insult of jealousy; Desdemona sinks in helpless and 
complaining sorrow. 

Such nice and curious shades of discrimination, such relief 
and contrast in portraits that have yet some common traits of 
affinity, such similitude in dissimilitude, are wondertul instances 
of Shakspeare’s knowledge of the passions, minute observation, 
or perhaps rather intuition of character, facility of invention, 
and subtlety of tact. . | 

In some of the male characters, we think Dr. Drake might 
have allowed himself alittle more scepticism as to the justness of 
the popular opinions, which he generally follows without much 
hesitation. Sensuality is, doubtless, a quality of Falstaff, but 
it is not his distinctive attribute. Falstaff is mistaken by 
superficial observers, who are generally the multitude, and 
among whom we do not consider Dr. Drake as meriting to be 
classed. Falstaff is regarded as a buffoon, a profane jester, a pol- 
troon, and a voluptuary ; these characteristics could never account 
for the attraction of the fat knight. He is, in truth, a personage 
of more pretensions than they who admire him suspect. His 
ruling passion is not sensual gratification, but intellectual as- 
cendency; his habitual voluptuousness, and his buffoonery, are 
subservient to the constant aim of exercising a seductive influence 
over those around him. Every thing in Falstaff centres in self; 
but he has higher mental powers than result from mere richness 
of humour; he is shrewd, observant, sarcastic, and ambitious, 
secretly superior to what he seems, and despising the means by 
which he works, considered in themselves, but using them for 
the end of fascination and power, which he always keeps in view. 
The stage has done much to debase and disfigure this powerful 
comic character. That he was a coward from policy may be 


conceded; but there are sufficient indications that Shakspeare 
did not intend him for a natural coward. In the original drama, 
the Prince and Poins attack the gang with swords, not bam- 
boos, as is the wretched farcical exhibition at the theatre; and 
Falstaff, deserted of his party, exchanges several thrusts, and 
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is the last to fly, not from unwieldiness, but from a spirit of re- 
sistance. The bragging of his valour is only a part of his usual 
system of self-raillery. His jests on honour in the field of battle 
shine too much cool presence of mind to consist with cowardice; 
and though he chose to decline a combat with Douglas, he ted his 
men in person into the thickest of the fight. His address to Sir 
John Colville, “* Do you yield, Sir, or must I wait for you?” is 
not the language of a coward; and the other’s answer betrays, 
in Shakspeare’s indirect manner, that Falstaff had something of 
a soldier’s reputation exclusive of his knightly dignity: nor is it 
otherwise easy to account for his appointment to a command at 
all, on so serious an expedition. 

Othello is not properly a personification of jealousy. Jealousy 
is hateful suspicion grounded on “ trifles light as air.” Surely 
the dougie contrivances of Iago were calculated to ensnare 
even a noble mind: and such most unquestionably was Othello’s. 
Leontes is jealous, because the grounds of Ais suspicion are 

hantoms of his own creation; but it is otherwise uk Othello. 

he two characters are marked with similar distinguishing traits 
to those already noted in the women of Shakspeare. ntes 
is acted upon by simple jealousy; Othello by mixed jealousy: 
jealousy, not the result of a particular pre-disposing frame of 
temper, but excited by causes which might approve themselves 
as strong and reasonable even to a wise and considerate mind, 
and a naturally humane and tender heart; they were the wiles of 


“ Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone,” 


From Dr. Drake’s classification of Othello after Macbeth, 
Lear, Hamlet, and the Tempest, as “ inferior to them in ori- 
ginality and poetic wealth,” we must record ourselves dissentient. 

ith re = 4 to the Tempest, Dr. Drake seems to us misled by 
a too high appreciation of romantic fiction. But the knowledge 
of human passion is the most sterling ‘ poetic wealth.” The 
strong and terrible workings of Othello’s mind—his fits of in- 
dignant resentment and agonizing tenderness, his compunctious 
relentin introduced with sudden broken bursts of nature, 
amidst ph deadly threatenings of revenge, leave the creations 
of mere fancy far below them; and for insight into the human 
breast, and for pathetic power, we are at a loss what tragedy to 
compare with Othello, unless it be that astonishing production 
. combined genius and philosophy, the dramatic history of 

EAR. 

A strenuous stand is made by Dr. Drake in favour of Pericles. 
That Shakspeare had at least some hand in the scenes, we think 
sufficiently probable from internal: evidence of style. In the 
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following passage it seems scarcely possible to mistake the Shaks- 
pearian manner. 
Cerimon. I held it ever, 
Virtue and cunning * were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend: 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making aman a God. ’Tis known I ever 
Have studied physick: through which secret art, 
By turning o’er authorities, I have 
ogether with my practice) made familiar 
ome and to my aid the blest infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones: 
And I can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures; that give me 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags. 

Titus Andronicus is properly rejected from the number of 
Shakspeare’s plays. Not that the first essay of a great genius 
must necessarily be free from defects and extravagances ; but it 
has nothing to identify it with the manner of Shakspeare. The 
versification itself, though smooth and sweet, is sufficient to dis- 
credit it; the rhythm is more equally rounded, and the lines are 
less broken into varied pauses : bat the whole play is feeble and 
barbarous ; it has nothing of the * divine particulam aure.” If 
Shakspeare had drawn Aaron the Moor, some traces would have 
appeared of that knowledge of mixed character, and that art 
which, by some counteracting quality, prevents villany from 
sinking into contempt, or raising disgust and unmitigated horror ; 
such art as strikes us with the inexplicable force of a spell in 
Richard and [ago. But Aaron is a mere fiend, a villain for 
the simple love of villany, without the excuse of a purpose 
even to himself; and he accordingly digs up corpses out of their 
graves, and sets them upright at their friends’ door, for the sake 
of frolic. Shakspeare could never have given existence to such 
a moon-calf of tragedy as this. 

Dr. Drake is greatly scandalized at the tradition of Shak- 
speare’s holding gentlemen’s horses at the door of the playhouse ; 
and will have it that he commenced with wearing the sock and 
buskin, If Shakspeare did not hold horses at the playhouse 
door, we are sorry for it: he loses just so much of the merit of 
genius “ springing as broke from bonds.” But his biographer is 
moreover determined that he shall be not merely an actor, ‘but a 
good actor. We are very indifferent about the matter. Had 


* In the sense of know! dge.—Rev. 
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Shakspeare been an actor such as Betterton or Henderson, we 
doubt whether Dr. Drake would have had occasion to write his 
biography. Abstractedly, we should very much doubt this sort 
of stage alliance between the historic and dramatic powers; the 
are totally distinct. The flexibility of imitation, fancy, pr 
feeling; the nervous susceptibility, and gesticulative sympathy, 
by which passion or humour are personified with expression 
adapted to their various changes; the mimetic power which not 
only transfers the signs of passion into the gesture, and coun- 
tenance, and voice, but by a strong sympathetic self-illusion 
borrows in degree the real emotion of the passion itself, belong 
totally to a different frame of faculties from the imitation of in- 
ventive thought. The more eminent the actor, the less likel 
is he to succeed in originating those characters in thought, bre 
he imitates in action. Of Otway the player we know nothing 
and we care nothing; but his Pierre and his Belvidera still walk 
the scene. ‘The actor Shakspeare has been long forgotten; but 
Dr. Drake wishes to * call him, and let us see him.” He will 
** come like a shadow, and so depart. ” 

That * the information which we have on this subject is un- 
fortunately very scanty,” carries with it the strongest presumptive 
evidence that Ghnkigeae was the maker—the zomtys— only ; and 
that the actor sank beneath him. But—* we have happily a 
testimony in the researches of Mr. Malone ;” and this testimony, 
we shall find, is mere moonshine. A posthumous work of Robert 
Greene, under the title of ‘ Greene’s Groats-worth of Wit 
bought with a Million of Repentance,” was published by Chettle; 
in this work harsh mention was made of Marlowe and Shaks- 
peare: the latter was then, says Dr. Drake, “ rising into fame:” 
that is, we presume, as a dramatic poet. ‘The reaihee will, then, 
take along with him that this harshness must have been used 
towards Marlowe and Shakspeare as dramatic writers: and Dr. 
Drake himself says, “ both these poets (not actors) were justly 
offended.” Chettle published an apology in a pene entitled 
‘* Kind Heart’s Dream:” in which he says, * I have all the 
time of my conversing in printing, hindered the bitter res ew, 
against schollers it hath been very well known. With neither 
them that take offence was I acquainted; and with one of them 
(Marlowe) I care not if I never be. The other (Shakspeare) 
whom at that time I did not so much spare, as since I wish I 
had; for, that as I have moderated the hate of living writers, 
and might have used my own discretion (especially in such a 
case, the author being dead), that I did not, I am as sorry as if 
the original fault had been my fault; because myself have seen 
his demeanour no less civil than he is excellent in the qualitie he 
professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported his upright- 
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ness of dealing, which argues his honesty and his facetious 

race in writing, which approves his art.” That is, as we un- 
> ac Dr. Drake to interpret it, he is very sorry that he spoke 
ill of Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, because he must confess 
that Shakspeare was not only a civil gentleman, but a capital 
actor: and that men of repute had spoken of his fine skill as a 
writer (which Greene had called in a by accusing him of 
vamping up others’ plays), and that this skill as a writer evinced 
what an admirable player he was ; which neither Greene nor any 
one else had called in question at all. 

Why “the qualitie which he professes,” as Dr. Drake would 
have us believe, should peculiarly denote the profession of a player, 
we are really quite at a loss to understand ; it might, we presume, 
denote any other profession equally well. ‘The profession in ques- 
tion was that of a writer for the stage: and if Chettle meant to say, 
that Shakspeare was excellent in that of a player, he said what 
was nothing to the purpose. 

Dr. Drake brings up the rear of his hypothesis with internal 
evidence. We have Hamlet’s instructions to the players :—as if 
because a man is a good critic on acting, he must need be himself 
a good actor. . Then we have his “ conceptions of the powers ne- 
cessary to form the accomplished tragedian.” 


‘Gloster. Come, cousin, canst thou guake and change thy colour, 
Murther thy breath in middle of a word, &c.” 


But this is conception only: and we are still as far as ever from 


the proof of personal execution. If the reader have due patience 
he will soon arrive at it. 


** Look you how pale he glares !”’ 


Now “the top of Shakspeare’s performance,” says Rowe, ‘ was 
the Ghost in his own Hamlet :” and, says Dr. Drake, the author 
would not have ventured to introduce this description, unless he 
had been conscious of the possession of powers capable of doin 

it justice.” What if he had been mistaken in this consciousness 

But, does Dr. Drake really suppose, that when Shakspeare penned 
the awful descriptive traits, which he has put in the mouths of 
those to whom the Ghost appears, the idea ever entered his head 
that he would have himself to personate his own apparition? 
That he must be careful not to make the Ghost too piteous, or too 
pale (though a little flour might have overcome this difficulty) ; 
and that the speeches must be adapted in their length to the 
strength of the Author’s lungs? On this ground it seems fortu- 
nate for those who do not frequent the theatre, but read Shak- 
speare in the closet, not that he had a creative faculty, and an ob- 
servant mind, but a handsome tall figure, and a wonderfully fine 
roll of his eye. After all these cogent reasons, and solid evi- 
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dences, we are well content to regard Shakspeare as a very decent 
actor, and the greatest of dramatic poets. ! 

In the view of * romantic literature, during the age of Shak- 
speare,” we are glad to meet with a defence of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia; which Horace Walpole terms a * tedious, lamentable, 
pedantic, pastoral romance:” this is a characteristic instance of 
the petulant conceit of the moderns; and argues an insensibility 
to mental power, because disguised by quaintness, and encum- 
bered with prolixity. ‘There is no work,” justly observes Dr. 
Drake, “which contains more apothegmatic wisdom than the 
Arcadia of Sidney :” and he might have added, that some of the 
descriptions have a clearness and force of painting, a depth and 
richness of style, not unallied to those picturesque felicities of 
expression by which Shakspeare himself gives life and indivi- 
duality to the forms of nature. 

The ‘ View of the Poetry of the Age,” contains succinct no- 
tices of the different poets in Shakspeare’s time. This induces a 
disquisition on the old versification: in which Dr. Drake, we 
think, exhibits a sort of halting between opinions, and does not 
seem to understand, very clearly, what he himself thinks on the 
subject. He finds fault with the rhymed metre of the Elizabethan 
period, as employed by Daniel, Drayton, and Browne; because 
deficient ‘in harmony and cadence, polish and compactness ;” 
and laying hold of Headley’s anédvised expression, that ‘ while 
the elder poets disdained stooping to the character of syllable- 
mongers, their conceptions, though ragged, were healthy ;” he 
talks scientifically of ‘*versification being to poetry what colour- 
ing is to painting :” and disapproves altogether of fe In 
consistency with this also, he tells us of * vin lofty flights of 
sublimity, very happily united to the utmost splendour of diction 
and brilliancy of versification :” and he praises Mr. Campbell’s 
poem of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” for its exquisitely sweet and 
polished metre. He seems, in short, to be enamoured of every 
thing, to use one of his own phrases, ‘ exquisitely modern :” ot 
the * mechanism of versification,” the ‘ result of long and ela- 
borate study,” to which scrupulous attention has been paid since 
the days of Pope, of “the colouring and keeping of style,” and 
‘the niceties and economy of arrangement.” | 

In all this theory of poctic harmony we totally dissent from 
Dr. Drake: and we do so with the less reluctance, as he has 
himself kindly furnished us with arguments against it : for within 
a page, he speaks of ‘the meretricious glare of colouring,” the 
uniform, though seductive polish,” and the “monotony of versi- 
fication,” “which are foo apparent in the school of Pope,” and 
which have been carried toa disgusting excess ms Darwin and 
his disciples: which ‘not only vitiate and-dilute development 
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of intense emotion, but even paralyse all power of picturesque 
delineation, which can only subsist under an uncontrouled free- 
dom of execution, when both in language and rhythm the utmost 
variety and energy have their full play.” 

All the talk about “ deficiencies in harmony and cadence,” 
takes for granted the thing in question that modern metre con- 
tains the true harmony of cadence; that couplet-metre is to be a 
melody of distiches, not a harmony of periods, and that though 
the nightingale is a fine bird on occasion, yet for general delight 

our cuckoo is the only melodist. We have not the poems of 
Mr. Bowles at hand; but we recollect some very beautiful in- 
stances among them of intermingled rhymed numbers (ragged, 
as Dr. Drake would call them), not only in his sonnets, but in 
his couplet-effusions. 

In fact, Dr. Drake seems, after all, to be ? sia much of our 
opinion; for he regards it as “ creditable to the present age, that 
in the higher poctry, several of our bards (we wish he were not 
ey so fond of this word,) had, in a great Capron, reverted to the an- 

cient school: and, in attempting to emulate the genius of their 


| predecessors, had judictously adopted their strength and simplicity 
ya of diction, their etiam and variety of metre.” 
HH We think Dr. Drake is but just in affirming of Shakspeare’s 
) sonnets, that ‘if their style be compared with that of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, in the same department of poetry, 
i a manifest superiority must often be awarded him on the score of 
force, dignity, and simplicity of expression.” 

From a variety of specimens which Dr. Drake selects, in illus- 
tration of his argument, we transcribe a passage of the 38th son- 
net, as eminently beautiful : 


“‘From you have I been absent in the spring: 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him : 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them whence they grew.’ 


| Art. [X.—The History of British India. By James Mill, Esq. 
: $ vols. 4to. pp.2150. Baldwin and Co. London, 1817. 


| - IT is not without much diffidence that we propose to assist the 
| | public in forming a just estimate of the valuable addition which 
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English literature has received from Mr. Mill’s History of Bri- 
tish India. We are conscious that we are undertaking a task 
for which few, except Mr. Mill himself, are qualified, and which 
is very unlike the duty we have to perform in judging of the 
generality of works that come under our survey. In productions 
of taste we have only to allow the imagery and the painting of 
passion to operate unchecked on our fancy and feelings; and the 
mode in which we are affected is our best criterion for deter= 
mining their merit. When a new fact in nature is announced, 
the evidence is usually comprised within limits of no great ex- 
tent; of that evidence we can easily make ourselves masters; and 
to conform our inferences to it requires only impartial attention. 
If a new process of reasoning is given to the world, the propo- 
sitions of which it consists are never so numerous or so abstruse, 
but that a little patient thought will enable us fully to compre- 
hend each of them, to examine their mutual connexions, and to 
determine whether or not they support the ultimate conclusion. 
In all these cases the materials necessary to enable us to come to 
a decision, are either to be found within ourselves, or are to be 
collected without much labour. But Mr. Mill’s work presents 
us with an immense variety of details on matters of great mo- 
ment; the manners which he has to delineate are very unlike 
what we are accustomed to contemplate; the transactions which 
he relates are often intricate, and involve the concerns of many 
different states; the plans of policy which he has to unfold are 
very various, and extend over so large a field of operation, that 
not even the strongest intellectual vision can assure itself, that it 
has comprehended the whole scries of their results. ‘The pre- 
vious knowledge which such a work requires—the patient mi- 
nuteness of research indispensable in the execution of its several 
parts—the severe exertion of thought imposed by the necessity 
of watching the connexion of events, and weighing the import- 
ance of each—the numerous prejudices to be guarded against— 
the wide grasp of intellect*essential to the success of any attempt 
to distribute into groups the objects, personages, and transac- 
tions that fill so vast a scene:—these qualities and attainments 
are of such rare occurrence, that to pass sentence on a work 
which calls for and displays the exercise of them all, must ap- 
proach to presumption. 

The history of the world affords nothing more striking than 
the British empire in India. From our insular position in a 
remote corner of the globe we hold in subjection the fairest re- 
gions of Asia, spreading to an extent, and teeming with a ‘oe 
Jation, with which the size of our island, and the number of its 
inhabitants, cannot pretend to vie. Cities there acknowledge 
eur power, with which none in Great Britain, the metropolis 
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excepted, can be compared for magnitude, for trade, or for the 
multitude of inhabitants. We a with uncontrouled sway, in 
spite apparently of every physical obstacle; in spite of the im- 
mense distance which separates us from our Eastern dominions, 
and of the great superiority, so far as numbers are concerned, of 
the conquered to the conquerors. Strength of intellect, and 
energy of government, seem to compensate for every disadvantage. 
Before the disciplined courage of European troops, before the 
habits of civil prudence and firmness, which are the offspring of 
European education, the countless armies and extensive king- 
doms of India crumble into ruin. So triumphant is force of 
mind when opposed by merely physical obstacles! So easy is it 
for a few to sport with the happiness of millions ! 

An account of the origin of our empire in the East, and of 
the steps by which it arrived at its present greatness, has lon 
been a desideratum in English literature. ‘That it should have 
been so, is by no means wonderful. Sixty years ago our con- 
nexions with Bengal, and the coasts of Coromandel and Ma- 
labar, were too inconsiderable to form a distinct portion of 
history: and even had they been of more consequence, it is seldom 
that important transactions are woven into a faithful, impartial, 
and enlightened narrative, within half a century from the date of 
their occurrence. When our exploits in India began to dazzle 
by their brilliance, there were many circumstances which con- 
tributed to render clear ideas of them very rare; and which, of 
course, were adverse to the early appearance of an accurate 
history. The scene of action lay in a remote country, which 
was distributed into a vafiety of states, in some respects 
independent, in others connected by ties not familiar to European 
conceptions, few were acquainted with the geography of these 
regions; few had any correct knowledge of their past history; 
the most vague and indefinite notions prevailed concerning their 
manners, their institutions, and their policy. A man might 
make himself master of the details of the warlike operations, or 
of the diplomatic proceedings, which, for the time being, affected 
our dominion in that quarter of the globe: but his information 
was insulated and detached; there was nothing previously rooted 
in the mind on which his freshly-acquired knowledge could be 
engrafted; it lay loose and unconnected, and was soon washed 
away into oblivion by the succeeding tide of events. The ver 
names of the rivers and cities, of persons, and offices, and titles, 
sounded so uncouth in British ears, as to make the mind turn 
away with a degree of loathing from knowledge which exhibited 
so rough an outside. Some, no doubt, there always were, who 
laboured to wind themselves into the labyrinth of Indian affairs ; 
but they were few in number, and were generally men occupied 
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with the business of active life; without the inclination and 

| habits, or destitute of the leisure, that might have enabled them 
to enrich the literature of their country with a connected view of 
; the progress of our Eastern empire. In addition to all this, the 
difficulty of the task must be taken into the account. The history 
of British India required a great accumulation of general know- 
ledge; and a mind trained to minute research, as well as order] 
comprehensive survey; to subtle disquisition, ag well as the read 
application of the great truths of political economy. ‘This much 
was necessary before the work could be begun; and in prose- 
cuting the work, there was need of the most unwearied industry 
and of the severest exercise of every intellectual power. Few 
could flatter themselves with possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cations ; and of the few who were qualified to attempt the task, 
the greater number would shrink back at the prospect of the 
Herculean labour which it demanded. 

Mr. Mill’s work bears ample testimony to the care and success, 
with which he has prepared himself for exploring the region 
through which he offers to conduct us. herever we — 
had opportunities of comparing his narrative with the documents 
from which it is drawn, we have uniformly found it correct; and 
that, even in cases where our prepossessions, derived from po- 
pular statements and effusions of parliamentary eloquence, leaned 
the contrary way. He has discriminated with a skilful eye, and 
weighed with a steady hand, the contradictory evidence with 
which his subject is often encumbered. Every page exhibits an 
understanding always on the alert, and richly stored with the 
treasures of ancient and modern learning. He is obviously fond 
of metaphysical inquiries, and deeply versed in metaphysical 
writers ; and the intellectual habits which such pursuits impart 
have added much to the value of his work, both by the accuracy 
which they give to his general —e and by keeping him 
constantly on his anil against the delusions which have led so 
many astray on the subject of India. Observers every where mix 
up their own feelings and opinions with what they behold; in a 
complex scene, what the eye actually surveys is often very dif- 
ferent from what we honestly believe that we have seen; the 
conception of the reality is modified, as soon as it is formed, by 
a thousand secret associations which mingle with it ere we are 
aware, and by a multitude of hasty judgments that are adopted 
without examination, because they are mistaken for the imme- 
diate informations of sense. ‘This source of delusion, which 
affects more or less every part of history, taints in a eo degree 
all the materials from which information concerning Hindustan 
is to be acquired. European prejudices, or preconceived theories, 
have, with very few exceptions, interposed themselves between 
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the eyes of observers, and the country which was surveyed, so as 
to spread their own colour over the whole of India. Mr. Mill 
has, with great success, stripped from the objects the delusive 
tints with which they were thus disguised. 

Patient investigation, and an acute discerning intellect, are not 
alone sufficient for the composition of history: impartiality is a 

ualification without which the talents of an historian are worse 
Dien useless. In historical impartiality two things are implied: 
first, that the writer have no intention to exhibit transactions in an 
untrue light ; secondly, that his mind be not unconsciously drawn 
aside from the straight line of truth by inveterate and long- 
cherished prejudices. So far as impartiality depends on the 
former of these ingredients, Mr. Mill possesses it in abundance; 
he writes with complete singleness of heart: far from entertaining 
any wish to seduce his sialon into error, every paragraph of his 
work displays a bold and ardent, though frequently mistaken, 
love of truth. But on the second point we must praise him with 
some limitation; for his mind seems to be deeply imbued with a 
particular system of political opinions, which has led him into 
many extravagant observations, and infected his general reason- 
ings on government very deeply with dangerouserror. ‘The worst 
effect of such prejudices, however, consists, not in the false argu- 
ments which they suggest, but in their tendency to induce the histo- 
rian insensibly to dress his nerrative in colours not quite agreeable 
tothe real state of the case. ‘This power they have not been able 
to exercise over Mr. Mill. Strong as his political biasses are, 
and extravagant as.are some of the remarks which they produce, 
they have never drawn. him into the slightest misrepresentation 
in his account of facts. 

A prepossession may probably exist in the minds of many, 
that a good history of India cin be expected from a man who 
has never visited that quarter of the globe; or at least that the 
production of such a writer cannot be equal to the works of 
those who have had a personal acquaintance with the scenes, the 
manners, and the people whom they describe. Mr. Mill, aware 
of the influence which this notion might exert, has devoted a 
considerable part of a very able preface to the exposition of its 
fallacy, and has effected his purpose with much acuteness, as well 
as soundness of reasoning. ‘lhe general purport of his ob- 
servations is, that a great variety of attainments are necessary to 
the historian of India; that he will doubtless derive some advan- 
tages from a residence in that country; but that these advantages 
are acquired at the expense of other habits of thought, and 
knowledge of another kind, still more essential to the proper 
accomplishment of his arduous task. We recommend, however, 
to our readers the careful perusal of Mr. Mill’s own remarks, 
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which are drawn from profound views of the intellectual consti- 
tution of man, are ratified by experience, and are of an appli- 
cation much more extensive than the particular subject by which 
they were suggested. We recommend to their notice, in par- 
ticular, the mass of high authorities by which he proves, that in 
general the servants of the East India Company neither acquire, 
nor have opportunities of oh “ag much local knowledge of 
the people among whom they live. One testimony, valuable for 
the distinctness and strength with which it is expressed, and still 
more valuable on account of the enlarged and varied experience 
of life possessed by the man from whom it comes, the testimony 
of Lord William Bentinck, we cannot but quote: 


«¢ The result of my own observation, during my residence in India, 
is, that the Europeans generally know little or nothing of the customs 
and manners of the Hindoos. We are all acquainted with some pro- 
minent marks and facts, which all who run may read: but their 
manner of thinking, their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which 
circumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is J fear in great 
a wanting to us. We understand very imperfectly their language. 

ey, perhaps, know more of ours; but their knowledge is by no 
means sufficiently extensive to give a description of subjects not easily 
represented by the insulated words in daily use. We do not, we can- 
not, associate with the natives. We cannot see them in their houses, 
and with their families. We are necessarily very much confined to 
our houses by the heat. All our wants and business, which would 
create a greater intercourse with the natives, is done for us; and we 
are, in fact, strangers in the land.’ (Vol. i. p. xxi.) 


The merits of Mr. Mill’s History are of a very high order. 
It is a work which contains a great accumulation of important 
knowledge, sclected with judgment, stated with impartiality, 
distributed into general compartments with considerable skill, 
and every where animated by a very piercing understanding. No 
person can rise from the perusal of it without being conscious 
that his mind has been enriched with new views of human society, 
and that he has been enabled to take a clear survey of a region 
of history, of which he had before only bap and indistinct 
glimpses. We must add, however, (and the fault is to be 
charged upon the subject rather than upon the writer), that it is 
not enlivened by much historical interest. We read it as we 
would trace a process of reasoning; we are led on chiefly by a 
desire of instruction. There are few parts which excite any 
longing curiosity concerning the final result, or which kindle 
any sympathetic emotion. In this respect Mr. Mill is on a level 
with other modern historians, who all, with the exception of Dr. 
Robertson, address themselves exclusively to the understanding 
of their readers, and never seek to rouse any deep interest or 
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strong feeling. Whether it is that Robertson was more happy 
in the choice of his subjects, or that he treated them in a peculiar 
mode, we shall not determine; but he certainly writes more to 
the imagination and affections than any other modern‘historian, 
Mr. Mill, we think, is better qualified for reasoning clearly than 
for drawing powerful pictures; but even if his talents had been 
of the same class with Robertson’s, we doubt whether the history 
of Indian transactions could have been rendered interesting to 
the imagination. The great fault of his subject is, that it 
does not abound in reunhitiiighe personages; and that even those 
personages in it who are distinguished by the importance of 
their actions and the dignity of their situations belong in ge- 
neral to the class of cabinet politicians; a class who exhibit in 
the historic page a respectable rather than an imposing aspect. 
It labours under the additional disadvantage of consisting of a 
great variety of detached fragments; it does not treat of the fall 
of one empire and the rise of another: it traces the gradual sub- 
version of several independent states by a foreign power, ap- 
pearing in the guise of a trading company. The narrative, 
therefore, has at no one moment that magnificence which might 
be expected from the splendour of the result; and the same cir- 
cumstance which adds to the difficulty of the historian’s task, 
diminishes the pleasure, though not the instruction, which he 
communicates to his readers. 

Mr. Mill’s work is distributed into six books. The first treats 
of the intercourse of England with India, till the sixth year of 
Queen Anne, when the East India Company was established by 
the legislature in the exclusive possession of the Indian com- 
merce: the second exhibits a picture of all that is most re- 
markable in the character and situation of the Hindus: the 
third contains an account of the rise and progress of the Ma- 
homedan* power in Hindustan: in the fourth book, Mr. Mill 
unfolds our connexions with India from the establishment of the 
pms oe by act of Parliament, till the change in its constitution 
which took place in 1773: the interval between this chan 
and the still greater change effected by Mr. Pitt’s bill in 1784, is 
the subject of the fifth book: and the sixth treats of the period 
between 1784, and the termination of the Mahratta war in 1805. 
The general outline of this plan is certainly judicious. First, the 
origin of our intercourse with India is traced, and the mode in 
which that intercourse was maintained, till the formation of one 
powerful et incorporated under the authority of parliament 
to be thenceforward the organ of our communication with the 
East. Then the government, the religion, the laws, the man- 
ners, the arts, the literature of Hindustan, are placed before 
our eyes. But Hindustan, at the time when our empire com- 
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menced, was not inhabited exclusively by Hindus. Not onl 
had successive inroads of Mahomedans created a large Maho- 
medan population, but the principal governments, and _ that of 
Delhi among the rest, were themselves Mahomedan. It was, 
therefore, necessary to give a brief account of these inroads. 
The history of our Indian empire -then descends in one con- 
tinued stream from 1708 to 1805; for the separation of it into 
books by the epochs of 1773 and 1784, is a point of form rather 
than of substance. ‘The first book, and the last three, include 
the whole of our transactions with India; the second and third are 
in one sense episodes, though episodes closely connected with the 
history ; and in their present position, they have not so much of 
the appearance of excrescences from the main subject, as they 
would probably have had, if Mr. Mill had placed them at the 
head of his work; but in the short view which is all that our 
limits will permit us to give of the matter contained in the His- 
tory of British India, it will be more convenient to begin with 
the second book, which treats of the peculiarities in the situation 
and character of the Hindus, to pass next to the establishment 
of the Mahomedan power among them; and, lastly, to follow 
the progress of our own empire in Hindustan. 

In estimating the political condition of a country, there are 
four circumstances which chiefly deserve attention, the distri- 
bution of the people into ranks, the form of government, the 
mode in which the funds requisite for the maintenance of that 
government are procured, and the system of laws which it ad- 
ministers. ‘The scheme of social subordination among the Hin- 
dus is extremely simple. ‘The Brahmens or priesthood are 
placed at the top of the scale; next to them are the Cshatriyas or 
military class; the Vaisyas or cultivators of the soil rank third ; 
servile labour is the lot of the Sudras, or fourth class. ‘These 
classes are preserved distinct from each other with the most seru- 
pulous care: and the connexion of a male of an inferior with a 
woman of a superior caste is one of the greatest crimes which a 
Hindu can conceive. Illegal intermixtures have, however, 
taken place, from which ranks even below the Sudras have 
XSi up, to whom the various trades that have resulted from 
the progress of the arts are assigned as an appropriate duty, and 
as a means of obtaining a scanty livelihood. ‘The Chandalas 
are the lowest of these tribes; they are the offspring of a Brah- 
men woman by a man of the servile caste; their employment is 
to carry out corpses, to execute criminals, and to perform other 
equally degrading functions. ‘This distribution of the people must 
not be regarded as a mere ceremonial code for regulating the eti- 
quette of precedence: it determines the features of Hindu so- 
ciety, and constitutes the essence of Hindu government. The 
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confinement of every person to the rank in which he was born, 
and to the employment pursued by his father, extinguishes 
energy of character. ‘The haug a prerogatives assigned 
to each caste above those who are beneath it, train up all 
to be by turns tyrants and slaves. The favour which the 
laws not only exercise, but profess towards the higher orders is 
destructive of the very notion of equal justice. The general 
wealth and comfort of society are impeded in consequence 
of the multitudes who are consecrated to proud inactivity, and 
by the inequality with which the taxes are made to press upon 
the industrious part of the community. Such are the general 
effects of the Hindu institution of castes; and if we could trace 
it in its operations upon particular families, we should behold it 
every where enervating the intellect, depraving the morals, para- 
lyzing industry, and urging on the progress of impoverishment. 
_ A similar arrangement of the people has taken place at some 
time or other in almost every country; it seems to be the natural 
result of that state of society in which men have made consider- 
able advances in agriculture, while the arts of trade and manu- 
factures continue in their infancy. But the distribution has 
been more permanent in India than elsewhere, and has con- 
ferred a more extravagant degree of exaltation on some, at the 
expense of the fadiertlailecs of the rest. The particular causes 
from which this has arisen cannot now be traced: they were 
probably accidental events, the importance of which was not sus- 
pected at the time when they happened, and which have long 
sunk in oblivion. Religion, we may be assured, had a great 
share in the establishment of castes. Whien the natural course 
of society had distributed the population into priests, soldiers, 
husbandmen, and labourers, the priesthood would avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of advancing their own dignity and 
importance, and, to aid their shadowy invisible arms by the co- 
operation of those who wielded the sword, would be willing to 
bribe the military class with a considerable share of the spoils of 
the community. The lapse of years would confirm the division 
into castes, and bring new honours and advantages to the 
Brahmens and the Cshatriyas, and new degradation to the Vaisyas 
and Sudras. 

Mr. Mill, however, entertains different notions with respect 
to the origin of the Hindu castes, 


‘‘ So long as men roam in the pastoral state, no division of classes 
or of labour is known. Every individual is a shepherd, and eve 
family provides for itself all the commodities with which it is supplied. 
As soon as the cultivation of the land, which yields a more secure and 
plentiful subsistence, occupies a great share of the common attention, 
the inconvenience of this universal mixture of employments is speedily 
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felt. The labours of the field are neglected, while the cultivator is 
engaged at the loom, or repelling the incursions of an enemy. His 
clothing and lodging are inadequately provided for, while the attention 
of himself and his family are engrossed by the plough. Men quit not 
easily, however, the practices to which they have been accustomed ; 
and a great change in their manners and affairs does not readily suggest 
itself as a remedy for the evils which they endure. When the Hindus 
werelingering in this uneasy situation, it would appear that there arose 
among them one of those superior men who are capable of accelerat- 
ing the improvement of society. Perceiving the advantage which 
would accrue to his countrymen from a division of employments, he 
conceived the design of overcoming at once the obstacles by which 
this regulation was retarded ; and clothing himself with a Divine cha- 
racter, established as a positive law, under the sanction of Heaven, the 
classification of the people, and the distribution of occupations. Nor 
was it enough to introduce this vast improvement; it was right to 
seek security, that the original members of the different classes should 
be supplied with successors, and that the community should not re- 
vert to its former confusion. The human race are not destined to 
make many steps in improvement at once. Ignorant that the sepa- 
ration of professions, when once experienced, was in no danger of 
being lost, he established a law, which the circumstances of the time 
very naturally suggested, but which erected a barrier against further 
progress ; that the children of those who were assigned to each of the 
classes into which he distributed the people should invariably follow 
the occupation of their father through all generations.” (Vol. i. 
p- 108, 109.) 


The theory here maintained is, that at a time when there was 
no division of labour among the Hindus, a great genius arose, 
who, perceiving the advantage that would accrue from assigning 
to each man a particular branch of employment, and clothing 
himself with a divine character, to give efficacy to his words, 
distributed the principal occupations among the members of the 
community, and to prevent society from falling back to its 
former state of disorder, enacted, that the children should follow 
the employment of their fathers. Our objection to this hypo- 
thesis is, thea it is extremely artificial, and that it is much more 
reasonable to suppose that i the natural course of improvement, 
men spontaneously distributed themselves into priests, soldiers, 
husbandmen, and labourers; that the children of each class 
would, from the operation of obvious circumstances, generally 
follow the employments to which they had been accustomed in 
their infancy; that different degress of respect would aeoge J be 
allotted to the different classes; and that the influence of the 
priesthood over a superstitious and feeble-minded race would 

radually make the line of distinction indelible, and render it 
the instrument of as many advantages as possible to their own 
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order. An individual may subvert an empire by force of arms; 
but we should require strong evidence to persuade us, that an 
individual could by means of a law (especially in a state not far 
removed from barbarism), change the internal structure of 
society throughout a large nation. The only instance recorded 
in history of such a change accomplished by such means, is the 
revolution in manners said to have been effected in Lacedzemon 
by Lycurgus. But whether he was really the first introducer of 
the laws ascribed to him, or only the restorer of old institutions 
which had ‘2en tending towards decay, is a point involved in 
much obscurity. At any rate the inhabitants of a single town, 
and of a few leagues of adjacent territory, may be induced to 
alter their habits with much more ease, than a nation consistin 
of many millions. In addition to this we must remember, that 
the changes supposed to have been introduced bY Lycurgus 
formed a retrograde step in the progress of society, but that the 
change which Mr. Mill conceives to have been wrought in India 
by a single legislator was a step forwards. Mr. Mill's theory is 
therefore in itself improbable, and has no support from any 
similar transaction recorded in history. 

In his notions, likewise, concerning the distribution of the 
mixed classes, he ascribes too much to positive institution, and 
leaves too little to the spontaneous course of human affairs. His 
opinion is, that when the numbers of those, who were the fruits 
of illicit intercourse between men and women of different castes, 
became very great, the confusion which they occasioned made it 
necessary to form them into classes, and to assign to each a par- 
ticular employment. 


* The different castes were strictly commanded to marry with those 
only of their own class and profession ; and the mixture of the classes 
from the union of the sexes was guarded against by the severest laws. 
This, however, was an occurrence which laws were inadequate to pre- 
vent. Irregularities took place ; and children were born who belonged 
to no caste, and for whom there was no occupation. No event could 
befal society more calamitous than this. Unholy and infamous, on 
account of that violation of the sacred law to which they owed their 
unwelcome birth, those wretched outcasts had no resource for subsist- 
ence excepting either the bounty of the established classes; to whom 
~~ were objects of execration and abhorrence, not of compassion 
an aay ak or the plunder of those classes, to which they would 
abandon themselves with all the ingenuity of necessitous, and all the 
ferocity of injured men, When a class of this description became 
numerous, they must have filled society with the greatest disorders. 
The nature of the case would have drawn the philosophical mind to 
this conclusion, had no testimony existed; it so happens, however, 
that this is one of the few points in the ancient history of India which 
we can ascertain by specific proof. In the preface of that compilation 
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of the Hindu laws which was translated by Mr. Halhed, it is stated 
that, after a succession of good kings who secured obedience to the 
laws, and under whom the people enjoyed felicity, came a monarch 
evil and corrupt, under whom the laws were violated, the mixture of 
the classes was perpetrated, and a new and impious race were pro- 
duced. The Brahmens put this wicked king to death, and by an 
effort of miraculous power created a successor endowed with the 
most excellent qualities. Nevertheless, the kingdom did not prosper, 
by reason of the Burren Sunker, so were this impure brood denomi- 
nated; and it required the wisdom of this virtuous king to devise a 
remedy. He resolved to form a classification of the mixed race, and 
to assign them occupations. This accordingly was the commencement 
of arts and manufactures. The Burren Sunker became all manner of 
artisans and handicrafts: one tribe of them being appointed weavers 
of cloth, another artificers in iron, and so in other cases, till the sub- 
divisions of the class were exhausted, or the exigencies of the com- 
munity supplied. ‘Thus were two evils maple at once. The in- 
creasing wants of an improving society were provided for; and a class 
of men, who were the pest of the community, were converted to its 
service. This is another important era in the history of Hindu society; 
and having reached this stage, it does not appear that it has made, or 


that it is capable of making, much further progress.” (Vol.i. p. 119, 
120.) 


There is little probability in this statement. Persons who be- 
longed to none of the four great castes must have increased in 
numbers gradually; they were excluded from agriculture and 
the profession of arms: but there were many arts to which the 
progress of society had given birth, and which were vacant 
ground, ready to te appropriated by the first occupant. ‘They 
would therefore apply themselves to these arts, which were the 
only means of subsistence within their reach: and as the branches | 
of industry to which they devoted themselvey were more and 
more subdivided in consequence of progressive improvement, 
they would arrange themselves into corresponding classes, on 
which the law, influenced by the analogy of the four great castes, 
would be inclined to bestow all the permanence in its power to 
give. From many facts, however, it would appear that the 
mixed tribes are not kept distinct from each other with’much 
care. Their degradation is in this respect a source of liberty. 
The historical testimony which Mr. Mill has quoted from Mr. 
Halhed is of no value: for according to it, the mixed race sprung 
up in one reign, and arts and manufactures rose instantaneously 
in another. Scarcely any evidence would be strong enough to 
support two propositions so inconsistent with all that we know of 
the progress of society. 

he distribution of a people into ranks is of importance prin- 
cipally on account of the different shares of political power as- 
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signed to each. It was with a view to this circumstance that the 
classification of citizens was formed in Athens and Rome, and 
not that a few might be invested in their individual capacity with 
civil privileges inconsistent with the private prosperity of the rest. 
But the unhappy peculiarity of the Hindu institution Is, that, 
without assigning political power to any part of the commu- 
nity, it is exclusively an instrument of civil degradation and op- 
pression. ‘The superior castes are of more consequence, because 
the individuals who compose them necessarily possess the greater 
proportion of the wealth of the society, and fill offices of dignity 
and trust. But no definite share in the government is assigned 
to them. In Hindustan, as in every part of Asia, the monarch is 
absolute, with no effective check except what arises from the fear 
of an universal disposition to revolt, which is the common re- 
sult of a long series of mismanagement. ‘The majesty of his 
character is exalted with all the pomp and extravagance of ori- 
ental metaphor. A king, according to the sacred books of the 
Hindus, is formed of particles from the chief guardian deities ; 
like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts; he is fire, he is air, he is 
the god of criminal justice, the genius of wealth, the regent of 
waters, the lord of the firmament. . He is required to have con- 
stantly near him a council of men of high birth and well versed 
in war, whom he ought to consult first one by one, and then 
in a body; but his prime minister should always be a Brahmen. 
His chicf prerogatives are the command of the army, the admi- 
nistration of justice, and the collection of the revenue: and these 
three branches of authority impart to him a substantial power, 
which saves him from being reduced by the influence of the 
priesthood to a mere shadow of royalty. The prerogatives with 
which he is invested are committed in their full extent to the 
—. of provinces and towns; and that these officers may 

> awed into a faithful discharge of their duty, he is directed to 
appoint superintendents who may watch over their conduct. 
This form of government is despotism in its rudest shape. 

For the support of the government poll taxes were imposed, 
and the produce of labour, the transit of commodities, and 
the accumulation of capital, were loaded with burthens. Of 
these fiscal measures, and of their tendency, Mr. Mill has given a 
very perspicuous view in the fifth chapter of his second book; 
though his extreme attention to distinctness leads him to wer | 
his reasonings into so many formal heads, that we fear he will 
tire not a few of his readers, The chief source of the public 
revenue, however, is the rent of land. We say the rent of 
Jand; for Mr. Mill has shown satisfactorily, that the sove- 
reign is not only nominally, but effectually, the sole proprietor of 
the soil —- Hindustan. The proofs of this important 
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doctrine may be comprised under three branches. 1. The sove- 
‘reign is spoken of in the sacred books as the proprietor of the 
land, is viewed in the same light by the natives, and was always 
supposed to be so by the most intelligent European travellers. 
2. He or his deputies have always received a very large proportion 
of the gross produce of the soil, leaving little more than a bare 
subsistence to the cultivator: this proportion was not fixed, 
but was augmented at the discretion of him who was to receive 
it. 3. There is no claim which can be set up in opposition to 
that of the sovereign. The ryot or farmer cannot be regarded 
as the proprietor of the soil; he cultivates the land; and asa 
remuneration for his labour and expense, retains a part of the 
produce: but this part is in general no more than is sufficient 
to enable him to carry on his employment; he does not participate 
in that surplus produce which remains after the cost of culti- 
vation and the profit of capital are deducted; he has in short 
no share of the rent, and therefore cannot be deemed the owner 
of the land. It has been said, indeed, that while he pays the sum 
assessed upon him, he is secure in his possession; that sum, 
however, is what the government chooses to exact, and his se- 
curity is nothing more than the interest which his superiors have 
in not removing an individual from whom they reeeive as much 
money as they are likely to obtain from any one else. Besides, 
the Committee of the ss of Commons reported in 1810, 
that it was a frequent practice with the renters to remove the 
ryots from the fertile lands, in order to bestow them on their 
friends and favourites. ‘The claims of the ryots must, therefore, 
be set aside. ‘Those of the Zemindars, in spite of all that has 
been urged by Sir Philip Francis and his partisans, are still 
weaker. The Zemindar was never any thing else than the col- 
lector of the rents of a district, and, for this purpose, he was in- 
vested with the powers of police, and with the administration of 
justice. A portion of what he received he retained, partly as a 
recompense for his own services, partly to defray the expense of 
governing the territory entrusted to his care; the rest he trans- 
mitted to his immediate superior. He never had any peculiar 
interest in the soil, nor any other than official authority over the 
dig he was merely the delegate of the crown. According to 
the law and practice of India, therefore, the sovereign is the 
sole proprietor of the soil. 

Mr. Mill, however, seems to shrink from his own conclusions, 
or, at. least, so to modify a pure matter of fact by metaphysical 
limitations, as altogether to change its nature. 

“Thus the sovereigns in India had not only the ownership, but all 
the benefit of the land; the rights of the ryots, which are incontesta- 
ble, secured to them nothing more than the privilege of employing 
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their labour always upon the same soil, and of transferring that pri- 
vilege to any other body; the sovereign claiming a right to take of 
the produce as much as he pleased, and seldom leaving them more 
than a very scanty reward for their labour. 

‘‘ That ownership in the land gave any right to this extent of ex- 
action is so far from a justifiable inference that it is the very reverse, 
A government, whatever be its form, cannot, without violating its 
obligations to the people, spend any sum, even the smallest, beyond 
what is strictly necessary for the performance of the services which it 
is destined to render. Even this smallest possible sum, a govern- 
ment, whatever its ownership, is justifiable in taking from the culti- 
vators of the land, only if that is the mode in which all the qualities 
desirable in a Seawtiat: system are the most completely obtained.” 
(Vol. i. p. 192, 193.) 

The amount of these observations is, that the government is 
entitled to take no more than the least possible sum which is 
adequate to its necessary expenses, and that even that sum must 
not be taken in the shape of rent, if it can be obtained in any 
other way more advantageous to the public. Such, no doubt, 
is the abstract rule, by which the moral competence of a govern- 
ment to raise money from its subjects is limited. It must take no 
more than is necessary, and it must take what is necessary in the 
least hurtful way. ‘The sovereign of an Indian state would be 
entitled, in virtue of his office, without any established custom or 
regulation, to raise as much money as was requisite for administer- 
ing the public concerns. But positive institutions have assigned 
him more: they have declared him to be the owner of the soil ; 
and, if he is the owner of the soil, is he not entitled to derive the 
same advantages from it that would accrue to a private indivi- 
dual? Mr. Mil limits the right by the principle of utility; 
but the question is, what is the sovereign entitled to take, accord- 
ing to the existing system,—not, what would it be for the public 
benefit that he should be entitled to take. Nothing but contusion, 
both in arguinent and practice, can result from adopting the 
principle, that rights recognized by law are not rights, except 
so far as they are reasonable. Every power with which the head 
of the state is armed, beyond what contributes to internal security 
and defence from foreign foes, is at variance with liberty, and 
prejudicial to the public interest: would Mr. Mill on that ac- 
count assert, that the emperors of Russia and Austria do not 
possess many despotical prerogatives? His error seems to lie in 
confounding rights created by positive law, with rights which 
depend wholly on the general principle of utility ; and in suppos- 
ing that the former must always, because they always dill , be 
limited in their extent by the latter. . 

In examining the political situation of a country, after we have 
surveyed the classification of the people, the form of government, 
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and the sources of the public revenue, we ought to turn our eyes 
to the code of laws, and to the mode in which justice is admi- 
nistered. To this subject our historian has devoted along and very 
interesting chapter, replete with deep research and acute think- 
ing. ‘There are two circumstances in the Hindu code, which, 
in his opinion, are strongly characteristical of a low state of 
civilization: one, the total want of arrangement in it; another, 
the mixture of maxims of religion, morality, civil prudence, poli- 
tics, ceremonial observances, with the rules mere 2 it is the duty 
of the magistrate to enforce. ‘The latter circumstance, we admit, 
is both a proof of debasement of intellect, and a cause tending 
constantly to perpetuate that debasement. But the want of 
arrangement in the code is a point of little importance, except in 
so far as it renders the study of the law more arduous to its pro- 
fessors. What confusion could exceed that of the Roman system 
of jurisprudence, when the empire was in its most flourishing 
state? What a chaos is the law of England at the present mo- 
ment? There is no doubt some advantage in having the laws 
digested into a regular system, but less than what many specula- 
tors are apt to imagine. Such a digest would lessen the labour 
which is now requisite to the formation of a good lawyer; but 
we doubt whether it would produce the effect of ditfusing a 
knowledge of law generally through society. In every com- 
munity where, in consequence of civilization, men are connected 
together by a multitude of relations, much property is accumu- 
lated, and many modes of acquisition and alienation exist, law 
must always be a very intricate science: and to talk of reducing 
it toa mere matter of what is called common sense, in other 
words, of bringing it within the ready comprehension of un- 
trained minds, is as chimerical as the hope would be of fami- 
liarizing the abstruse reasonings of astronomy to those who can 
scarcely perform the simplest operations of arithmetic. 

Mr. Mill, of course, does not attempt to give a compend of 
Hindu Jaw. He merely touches upon the spirit of the funda- 
mental ordinances, and subjoins a few texts to enable us to judge 
of the code. So far as his illustrations can serve as materials for 
forming an opinion, the Hindu laws savour strongly of bar- 
barism, ignorance, and brutality; they have no one distinguishing 
feature of an amiable kind. ‘Two peculiarities show how very 
imperfect the notion of property still is among the Hindus;— 
the power of disposing by will is unknown to them, and a man 
has not even the uncontrouled liberty of alienating during his 
life what belongs to him. A sale in open market is not good 
against the claims of a third person, unless the vendee can 
produce the vendor; and after a commodity has been bought, 
both parties have the option of annulling the agreement within a 
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certain number of days. The insecurity of property is proved 


by the numerous ordinances covcerning deposits; the multitude 
of texts which relate to pledges afford evidence of the low state 
of credit. But of all the peculiarities of the civil code of India, 
that which appears the most remarkable is the want of effectual 
= for enforcing the payment of debts by the public au- 
ity. 

_ “ The creditor is commanded first, to speak to the friends and re- 
lations of the debtor; next, to go in person and importune him, stay- 
ing some time in his house, but without eating or drinking. If these 
methods fail, he may then carry the debtor home with him, and hay- 
ing seated him, as the law expresses it, before men of character and 
reputation, may there detain him. Should he still hold out, the cre- 
ditor is next directed to endeavour, by feigned pretences, to get pos- 
session of some of his goods; or, if any pledge was deposited with 
him, to carry it before the magistrate, who will cause it to be sold to 
make payment. If neither of these expedients can be used, he shall 
seize and confine the debtor’s wife, children, cattle, buffaloes, horses, 
&c.; also his pots, clothes, mats, and furniture, and, seating himself 
at his door, there receive his money. Should even this proceeding 
fail, he is commanded to seize and bind the debtor’s person, and pro- 
cure by forcible means a discharge of the debt. What is meant by 
forcible means is sufficiently explained in the following extraordinary 
definition. ‘ When, having tied the debtor, the creditor carries him 
to his own house, and by beating or other means compels him to pay, 
this is called violent compulsion. By beating,’ adds the law, ‘ or by 
coercion, a creditor may enforce payment from his debtor.’ When 
the debtor is of a caste not superior to the creditor, the latter may 
seize and compel him to labour for the discharge of the debt.” (Vol. i. 
143, 144.) 


The reason why no more effectual provision has been made for 
compelling debtors to pay what they owe, may perhaps be found 
in the interest of the aie who possess very powerful, 
though indirect means of enforcing their own claims, and may be 


made equally efficacious instruments for enforcing the demands 
of others. 


‘** The sacred character of the Brahmen, whose life it is the most 
dreadful of crimes either directly or indirectly to shorten, suggested 
to him a process for the recovery of debts, the most singular and ex- 
travagant that ever was found among men. He proceeds to the door 
of the person whom he means to coerce, or wherever else he can 
most conveniently intercept him, with poison or a poignard in his 
hand. If the person should attempt to pass, or make his escape, the 
Brahmen is prepared instantly to destroy himself. The prisoner is 
therefore bound in the strongest chains; for the blood of the self- 
murdered Brahmen would be charged upon his head, and no punish- 
ment could expiate his crime. The Brahmen setting himself down 
(the action is called sitting in dherna), fasts; and the victim of his 
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arrest, for whom it would be impious to eat, while a member of the 
sacred class is fasting at his door, must follow his example. It is now, 
however, not a mere contest between the resolution or strength of the 
parties ; for if the obstinacy of the prisoner should exhaust the Brah- 
men, and occasion his death, he is answerable for that most atrocious 
of crimes the murder of a priest ; he becomes execrable to his coun- 
trymen, the horrors of remorse never fail to pursue him; he is shut 
out from the benefits of society, and life itself is a calamity. As the 
Brahmen who avails himself of this expedient is bound for his honour 
to persevere, he seldom fails to succeed, because the danger to his 
antagonist of pushing the experiment too far is tremendous. Nor is 
it in his own concerns alone that he may turn to so strange an ac- 
count the sacredness of his person: he may hire himself to enforce 
in the same manner the claims of any other man; and not claims of 
debt merely; he may employ this barbarous expedient in any suit. 
What is still more extraordinary, even after legal process, even when 
the magistrate has pronounced a decision against him, and in favour 
of the person upon whom his claim is made, he may still sit in dherna, 
and by this dreadful mode of appeal make good his demand.” (Vol. i. 
p- 144, 145.) 


If the civil code of the Hindus displays very narrow views, 
their penal code teems with barbarity and injustice. The punish- 
ments which it inflicts are cruel in the extreme: they are not at 
all a to the criminality of the offence; and they 
generally lessen in severity, in proportion as the offender 
rises in rank. Theft seems to be the only crime which is visited 
with more rigorous vengeance upon a member of the higher castes 
than upon a mean man. A very few instances of the kind and 
degree of their punishments will be sufficient. A goldsmith who 
commits frauds is to be cut piecemeal with razors. If a magistrate 
for his own good hath passed any resolution, whoever reliade to 
submit to oul resolution, the magistrate shall cut out that per- 
son’s tongue. If a magistrate has committed a crime, and any 
person, upon the discovery of that crime, beats and debases the 
magistrate, the magistrate shall thrust an iron spit through him, 
pe wien him at the fire. Stealing a man of inferior caste is 
punished by a fine; but for stealing an elephant or a horse, the 
magistrate is ordered to cut off the hand, foot, and buttock of the 
criminal, and to deprive him of life. Many cases of theft and 
robbery have severer penalties annexed to them than murder; 
and an amour with a Brahmenical woman brings down heavier 
ers ge upon the offender, than if he had shed the blood of 

is father. 

No branch of law is of more importance than the rules of 
evidence. Here the Hindu system labours under two faults: it 
admits much which ought not to be evidence, and it excludes 
much which in the eye of reason is good evidence, It admits 
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what it ought to exclude; for it acknowledges no less than nine 
modes of trial by ordeal, each vying with the rest for oe 
In the first and least extravagant, the party accused is weighed ; 
then a piece of paper, with the accusation written upon it, is 
fastened to his forehead; and at the end of six minutes he is 
weighed again. If he is lighter than before, he is pronounced 
innocent; if heavier, guilty. On the other hand, much is excluded 
which ought to be admitted: for many classes of persons are pro- 
nounced incompetent to be witnesses, without regard to their 
credibility and to the opportunities which they may have had of 
becoming acquainted with the matter in dispute. 


‘¢ « Those must not be admitted who have a pecuniary interest ; nor 
familiar friends ; nor meniai servants; nor enemies; nor men formerly 
perjured; nor persons grievously diseased; nor those who have com- 
mitted heinous offences. The king cannot be made a witness, nor 
cooks and the like mean artificers; nor public dancers and singers ; 
nor a priest of deep learning in Scripture ; nor a student of the Ve- 
das; nor an anchoret secluded from all worldly connexions ; nor one 
wholly dependant ; nor one of bad fame ; nor one who follows a cruel 
occupation; nor one who acts openly against the law; nor a decrepit 
old man; nor a child; nor a sent of the lowest mixed class ; nor 
one who has lost the organs of sense ; nor one extremely grieved ; nor 
one intoxicated; nor a madman; nor one tormented with hunger or 
thirst; nor one oppressed by fatigue; nor one excited by lust; nor 
one inflamed by wrath; nor one who has been convicted of theft.’— 
Among the persons excluded from the rank of witnesses are the fe- 
male sex entirely; unless in the case of evidence for others of the 
same sex. Servants, too, mechanics, and those of the lowest class, 
are allowed to give evidence for individuals of the same description. 
Brahmens and the king are exempted from the obligation of givin 
evidence, by way of privilege, though the Brahmens are admitte 


-when they please.” (Vol. i. p. 163, 164.) 


The Hindus have carried the principle of exclusion farther 
than most nations; but the principle itself is common to them 
with the most civilized parts of Europe. There are several cir- 
cumstances ;— interest, for example, in the matter under dispute, 
or a previous conviction for certain offences; which, according to 
our own law, disqualify a person from appearing as a witness. 
Against this principle Mr. Mill, in many parts of his work, 
reasons strenuously, and in our opinion with great force of argu- 
ment. In all litigated tent let every thing be heard that can 
throw light on the subject, and let the men who are to decide 
judge of the credit due to different witnesses; but why reject any _ 
portion of testimony? why refuse to hear evidence, which, shomgh 
not free from objection, may yet be worth something? The co- 
incidence of a man’s interest with that of one.of the parties to the 
cause is no reason for wholly excluding his evidence, though it 
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should induce us to receive with caution all that he says in favour 
of the side towards which he is likely to feel a bias. _Incompetency 
as a witness is with us part of the punishment of certain crimes: 
such punishment does not fall on the criminal, who, being alread 
covered with infamy, sustains no loss from his disqualification; it 
falls wholly on those to whom his evidence might be of im- 

rtance. Indeed our legislature and courts of justice seem to 
be now strongly convinced of the absurdity of the principle of 
exclusion; for several disqualifications have within the last cen- 
tury been removed by act of parliament, and the present practice 
of the judges is to discourage as much as possible objections to 
the competency of a witness, leaving it to the jury to judge of his 
credibility. 

Mr. Mill regards the numerous classes of persons who are 
shut out from bearing testimony, as a proof of the low state of 
morals among the Hindus. Had the exclusion proceeded upon 
previous experience of a general and peculiar disregard of truth 
in the persons thus distinguished from the rest of the commu- 
nity, there might have been some foundation for his inference, 
Such regulations, however, instead of emanating from experience, 
are for the most part the fruit of caprice, 20 of a rambling a 
plication of inveterate prejudices. Some are forbidden to = 
witnesses, because they are too dignified; others, because they 
are viewed with contempt and dislike. "Women, for instance, 
cannot give evidence for men, but they may for women; and 
servants and mechanics are competent witnesses only in behalf 
of individuals of the same rank with themselves. This distinction, 
instead of proceeding upon any estimation of credibility, clearly 
originates from considering the witnesses as in some degree par- 
ties to the cause, and therefore demanding of them a certain 
equality in civil condition to that of the plaintiff and defendant, 
So in English law, while villenage cihaianad the lord who 
claimed a man as his villein was obliged to support his demand 
by two witnesses of the villein’s blood; but a female villein of 
that blood, and her issue, were not legal evidence here, though 
there was no objection to their testimony in other cases. e 
surely cannot imagine that our ancestors were convinced from 
experience, that neifs and their descendants were less worthy of 
credit, where the liberty of a man of their own blood was con- 
cerned, than male villeins and their offspring. 

From the Hindu rules of evidence we next proceed to the 
form of procedure in their courts of justice: | 


“ The qualities,” says Mr. Mill, “ desirable in the form of judicial 
procedure, are, 1. efficiency; 2. freedom from delay ; 3. freedom from 
trouble and expense. In these several respects the system of the 
Hindus displayed a degree of excellence not only far beyond itself 
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the other branches of law, but far beyond what is exemplified in more 
enlightened countries. 1. The efficiency of the Hindu system of ju- 
dicial procedure is chiefly impaired by those rules of evidence the 
badness of which has already been pointed out: 2. For preventing 
delay, it enjoys every requisite, in its method of immediate, direct, 
and simple investigation: 3. In the same method is included all that 
is requisite for obtaining the judicial services with the smallest portion 
of trouble and expense.” (Vol.i. p. 171.) 


That this representation is infinitely too favourable we can 
prove by the authority of Mr. Mill himself. 


“ One of the most attentive and intelligent of our witnesses affords 
a picture of the practical state of judicature in India, which, there is 
every reason to believe, may, with immaterial variations, be applied 
to Hindu society from the period at which it first attained its existing 
form. ‘ No man is refused access to the Durbar, or seat of judg- 
ment; which is exposed to a large area, capable of containing the 
multitude. The plaintiff discovers himself by crying aloud, Justice ! 
Justice! until attention is given to his importunate clamours. He is 
then ordered to be silent, and to advance before his judge; to whom, 
after having prostrated himself, and made his offering of a piece of 
money, he tells his story in the plainest manner, with great humility 
of voice and gesture, and without any of those oratorial embellish- 
ments which compose an art in freer nations.—The wealth, the conse- 
quence, the interest, or the address of the party, become now the only 
considerations. He visits his judge in private, and gives the jar of 
oil; his adversary bestows the hog which breaks it. The friends who 
can influence intercede; and, excepting where the case is so mani- 
festly proved as to brand the failure of redress with glaring infamy (a 
restraint which human nature is born to reverence) the value of the 
bribe ascertains the justice of the cause.—This is so avowed a prac- 
tice, that if a stranger should inquire how much it would cost him to 
recover a just debt from a creditor who evaded payment, he would 
every where receive the same answer ; the government will keep one- 
fourth, and give you the rest.—Still the forms of justice subsist ; wit- 
nesses are heard, but brow-beaten and rendovedl : proofs of writin 
roduced, but deemed forgeries and rejected, until thie way is cleared 
or a decision, which becomes totally or partially favourable, in pro- 
ion to the methods which have been used to render it such; but 
still with some attention to the consequences of a judgment, which 
would be of too flagrant iniquity not to produce universal detestation 
and resentment.—Providence has, at particular seasons, blessed the 
miseries of these people with the presence of a righteous judge. The 
vast reverence and reputation which such have acquired are but too 
melancholy a proof of the infrequency of such a character. The 
history of their judgments and decisions is transmitted down to pos- 
terity, and is quoted with a visible complacency on every occasion. 
Stories of this nature supply the place of proverbs in the conversations 
of all the fer of Indostan, and are applied by them with great 
propriety.” (Vol.i. p. 129, 180.) 
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We have quoted this passage, not merely on account of 
the animated description which it .contains, but because we 
believe that the corruption, which it paints so well, must exist, 
wherever what Mr. Mills calls the method of immediate, direct, 
simple investigation is established in the supreme courts of justice, 
Mr. Mill gives us no very precise ideas of what this method is, 
though he is never weary of expatiating in praise of it: in gene- 
ral, he is satisfied with speaking of it as something in every re- 
spect the reverse of what is established in our courts of common 
law. Its characteristic seems to be, that the judge, instead of 
being bound down by rules, is to be left to his own discretion 
in oer eres the merits of the question before him. Thus an 
open door is left for partiality and corruption, except so far as 
the morals of the society impose a check; and neither party 
will be prepared to meet the allegations of his adversary, be- 
cause he cannot guess in what shape they will be brought for- 
ward, All the formalities of an Efglish court of justice have 
only two objects; first, that the one side may not be surprised 
by the other; secondly, that the questions of law and fact may 
be separated, and the point in dispute stated with the utmost 
possible precision. There are few of our forms and maxims 
that do not contribute to one or other of these ends; and modes 
of procedure, or of pleading of a different tendency, are inva- 
riably discouraged. Our rigorous adherence to abstract rules 
and established formalities, which Mr. Mill treats with un- 
bounded contempt under the name of the technical system, is 
merely a preference of the general to particular good. A plain- 
tiff comes into court, who from the evidence is clearly right on 
the merits of the question ; but he has mis-stated his case in his 
declaration, or has deviated from the prescribed form of plead- 
ing. Mr. Mill’s method of simple investigation says, Pay no 
attention to the mistake of the plaintiff, look only to the essence 
of the cause, and give sentence in his favour. ‘* No,” say the 
professors of our Gothic system, ‘ we admit there is a hardship 
in this particular instance, but it is the fault of the plaintiff or of 
those who acted for him, that he did not proceed in the proper. 
manner; if we overlook his irregularity, all our rules are sub- 
verted ; every question will come before us entangled with a mul- 
titude of circumstances which have no necessary connection with 
it; we shall be obliged hereafter to decide in the dark, or to enter 
into such extended inquiries, as will load our suitors with ex- 
se, and prevent us from finishing one half of the judicial 
hedinel of the country; we can do nothing unless we avoid con- 
fusion, and we cannot avoid confusion if we cease to respect our 
forms.” We think that the English law makes a wise choice, 
and shall continue to think so, till Mr. Mill can adduce an in- 
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stance of a country where pure justice is administered in the ex- 

itious mode to which he is soepartial. Let not our readers 
imagine that we are here deviating from our subject. Mr. Mill 
in his remarks on Indian institutions and Indian politics has a 
constant reference to the institutions and politics of England; 
and even where his opinions appear to us erroneous, his mode of 
asserting them is entitled to respect, for he uniformly defends 
them with acuteness, and without any taint of bitterness. 

From the political situation of the Hindus, Mr. Mill passes 
to the consideration of their religion, of which he gives a very 
elaborate sketch. Though he is perhaps more minute in his 
criticism upon the absurd cosmogony of the Brahmens than 
the subject deserves, and his account of the ceremonies which a 
Hindu is required to perform every day, is longer than European 
patience can well bear to read; yet the whole chapter should be 
carefully perused by those who are desirous of accurate know- 
ledge concerning India. Every part of the Brahmenical creed 
teems with grossness: three principal deities are admitted; 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva; each of whom has his particular votaries 
who exalt his power above al! his rivals. There is likewise a 
multitude of goddesses, and demigods, and genii, and personi- 
fications of abstract ideas ; so that the whole assemblage of divine 
beings amounts to millions. The sacred books are filled with 
legends of the exploits of these gods, in which all regard to de- 
cency is lost; fo: the inhabitants of heaven are painted as riotin 
in the commission of every crime. ‘There are two things wi 
which they are more especially delighted, penance and cere- 
monial observances; accordin ly the penances to which their 
votaries subject themselves go almost beyond the bounds of human 
endurance. 


** Some of them keep their hands closed till they are pierced through 
by the growth of the nails. Others hold them above their heads, till 
the power of the arms is destroyed. They make vows to remain in the 
standing posture for years. Three were seen by Fryer, whose vow 
extended to sixteen years. One of them had completed his dreadful 
penance ; of the rest, one had passed five iy in torment, the other 
three. Their legs were prodigiously swelled, and deeply ulcerated ; 
and became at last too weak to support their bodies, when they leaned 
on a pillow suspended from a tree. Others turning their heads, to 
gaze at the heaven over their shoulder, remain fixed in that posture, 
till the head can no longer be restored to its natural position, and no 
aliment, except in the liquid state, can pass down their throats. 

*«¢ The ceremony, commanded by Menu, ‘ of sitting in the hot season, 
between five fires,’ cannot be conceived without horror. A yogee, . 
or penitent, actually seen by Fryer, had resolved to undergo this 
penance for forty days, at a public festival, where a immense con- 
course of spectators were assembled. Early on the morning, after 
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having seated himself on a quadrangular stage, he fell prostrate, and 
continued fervent in his devotions till the sun began to have consider- 
able power. He then rose, and stood on one leg, gazin steadfastly 
at the sun, while fires, each large enough, says the traveller, to roast 
an ox, were kindled at the four corners of the stage, the penitent 
counting his beads, and occasionally, with his pot of incense, throwing 
combustible materials into the fire to increase the flames. He next 
bowed himself down in the centre of the four fires, keeping his eyes 
still fixed upon the sun. Afterwards, placing himself upright on his 
head, with his feet elevated in the air, he stood for the extraordi 
space of three hours, in that inverted position; he then seated himself 
with his legs across one another, and thus remained sustaining the 
raging heat of the sun and of the fires, till the end of the day. Other 
penitents bury themselves up to the neck in the ground, or even 
wholly below it, leaving only a little hole through which they may 
breathe. They tear themselves with whips ; they repose on beds of 
iron spikes; they chain themselves for lite to the foot of a tree: the 
wild imagination of the race appears in short to have been racked to 
devise a sufficient variety of funtastic modes of tormenting themselves, 
The extent to which they carry the penance of fasting is almost in- 
credible. They fix their eyes on the blazing sun till the power of 
vision is extinguished.” (Vol. i. p. 270, 271.) 

Every false and every corrupt system of religion has encou- 
raved mortifications, but the Hindu soars beyond competition, 
by celebrating suicide, when perpetrated in honour of the gods, 
as the most splendid achievement of picty. 


‘** There are solemn festivals, in which the images of certain deities 
are carried in procession in vast, ponderous machines, denominated 
raths, or chariots, drawn by a multitude of devotees and priests; when 
it is customary for numbers of the congregated people to throw them- 
selves under the wheels, and even fathers, and mothers, with their 
children in their arms. The chariot passes on, as if no impediment ex- 
isted, and crushing them to death, is supposed to convey them imme- 
diately to heaven. Tne practice of sacrificing themselves in the flames 
is a noted ceremony of the Hindus. It is sometimes executed with 
circumstances of studied atrocity ; the victim striking himself in front 
with his sabre, so as to lay open his bowels to the spectators, tearing 
out part of his liver, cutting it off with his sabre, giving it to a relation 
or by-stander, conversing all the time with indifference apparently com- 
plete, then with unchanged countenance leaping into the flames, and 
expiring without a movement. In some parts of India a Brahmen 
devotes himself to death, by eating till he expires with the surfeit. 
On great solemnities, the votaries strike off their own heads, as a sacri- 
fice to the Ganges, and many drown themselves in the hallowed 
streams. Of the modes adopted by the Hindus of sacrificing them- 
selves to the divine powers, none however has more excited the at- 
tention of the Europeans, than the burning of the wives on the fune- 
ral piles of their husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest virtues 
are ascribed. ‘ The wife who commits herself to the flames with her 
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husband’s corpse, shall equal Arundhati, and reside in Swarga; ac- 
companying her husband, she shall reside so long in Swarga, as are 
the thiry-five millions of hairs on the human body. As the snake. 
catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so, bearing her hus- 
band from hell, with him she shall enjoy the delights of heaven, 
while fourteen Indras reign. If her husband had killed a Brahmana, 
broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the 
crime.” Though a widow has the alternative of leading a life of chas- 
tity, of piety and mortification, denied to the pleasures of dress, never 


j corns on a bed, never exceeding one meal a day, nor eating any 


other than simple food, it is held her duty to burn herself along 
with her husband; and ‘ the Hindu legislators,’ says Mr. Colebrooke, 
‘have shown themselves disposed to encourage’ this barbarous sacri- 
fice.” (Vol. i. p. 274, 275.) 


Instances of voluntary suffering strike the imagination strongly ; 
but perhaps they are not in themselves of such pernicious influ- 
ence, .as the never-ending round of ceremonies, which fill up the 
time and chain down the mind of the Hindu. Rites are tire- 
some to see, and accounts of them are still more tiresome to 
read.. Without entering into details, we shall therefore remain 
satisfied with stating, that every part of the day, every important 
event in human life, has its appropriate retinue of absurd obser- 
vances, the performance of which is not only imposed as a duty, 
but magnified as the greatest of virtues. The moral tendency of 
a system which fed heaven with millions of impure deities, 
which requires from its professors the most indecent rites, which 
prizes penances and ceremonies far above the whole host of 
virtues, is too obvious to need explanation. It inculcates, we 
admit, the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
and even holds up the sufferings of the present life as so many 
punishments of our sins. But of what avail is this doctrine, when 
the very sense of right and wrong is corrupted, when acts of 
absurdity are daviaed a sufficient atonement for acts of the most 
atrocious guilt, and when the beings on whose will our future 
happiness or misery depends are delinedtéd as themselves giving 
full scope to the indulgence of the basest passions ? 

Two circumstances have been frequently mentioned as proofs 
of considerable refinement in the Hindu faith; the respect 
with which the duties of morality are spoken of in the sacred 
books, and the sublime language which is often applied to the 
Divine Being. On the first point, Mr. Mill remarks with 
truth, that the common rules of morality are so very obvious, 
that scarcely any nation is ignorant of them; and that the supe- 
riority of one system of belief above another consists, not so much 
in the acknowledgment of certain maxims of conduct, as in the 
steady, constant preference of the moral duties to ceremonial 
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observances. He might have added, what we believe was first 
noticed by Hume, that the names of actions deemed virtuous 
necessarily imply praise; and that it is impossible for any one, 
consistently with the idiom of the language in which he writes or 
speaks, to use these names except with epithets of applause. 
With respect to the sublime expressions which are often applied 
in the Hindu books to the Divine Being, Mr. Mill admits the 
fact, but denies that such expressions are any proof of refine- 
ment in the religious ideas of those who employ them. The 
reasoning by which he maintains his doctrine is ingenious, 
convincing, and, as far as we know, original; but it is too lon 
to be extracted. He conceives that the rude and uninform 
mind has no sooner filled the universe with deities, than it is 
anxious to court their favour. Attributing to them the imper- 
fections of man, flattery occurs to it as a most effectual resource. 
Every epithet of praise is therefore heaped upon the object on 
whom its hopes and fears depend; it never inquires what mean- 
ing there is in its adulation; the language is the language of 
praise; and as such, it conceives, must ei It speaks, not 
from the understanding, but from the passions. Among the 
variety of gods, there is probably some one who is more par- 
ticularly the object of its veneration, and consequently of its 
flattery. To him, therefore, every glorious attribute is appro- 
priated ; the thrones of his compeers are stripped of their splen- 
dour to add to his magnificence; their mere existence, even in a 
subordinate situation, seems a diminution of his power: they 
are, therefore, annihilated, that he may reign supreme, and may 
be addressed as the one great ruler of the universe. It is from 
this train of sentiment, and not from exalted ideas of the Divine 
Nature, that Mr. Mill conceives the inflated language to pro- 
ceed with which the divinities of Hindustan are occasionally 
approached. Thus, in the Brahmanda Purana, the Divine 
Being is denominated the Great God; the Great, Omnipotent, 
Omniscient One; the Greatest in the World; the Great Lord, 
who goes through all worlds, incapable of decay. In a prayer 
contained in one of the Vedas he is addressed as the pure 
Brahme, whom none can apprehend as an object of perception, 
above, around, or in the midst; the God who pervades all re- 
ions; the first-born ; he prior towhom nothing was born; who 
me all beings; himself the Lord of creatures; he who made 
the fluid sky and solid earth; who fixed the solar orb and 
celestial abode ; whom heaven and earth mentally contemplate; 
the mysterious being in whom the universe perpetually exists, 
resting on that sole support; in whom this world is absorbed 5 
from whom it issues. In the Bhagvat Geeta, Crishna is thus 
addressed: “* O mighty being, who, greater than Brahma, art 
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the prime creator! eternal god of gods! the world’s mansion | 
thou art the incorruptible being, distinct from all things tran- 
sient! Thou art before all gods, and the supreme supporter of 
the universe! Thou knowest all things! By thee, O infinite 
form, the universe was spread abroad! lReverence be unto 
thee before and behind! Keverence be unto thee on all sides, 
O thou, who art all in all, infinite is thy power and thy glory, 
Thou includest all things, wherefore thou art all things.” We 
agree entirely with our historian that this is the language of 
flattery, and not of exalted conception. To know what ideas 
are entertained of the gods, we should consider, not what are the 
phrases with which they are sometimes addressed, but in what 
mode they are represented as acting. When brought to this 
test the religion of the Hindus is one of the rudest and grossest 
that disgraces the world. In the whole campass of their sacred 
books not one reflection is to be found on the wonderful har- 
mony and frame of the universe. 

Government and religion are the two great causes which 
determine the character of a people: the Hindus we have seen 
groan beneath a barbarous and oppressive government, and an 
absurd, immoral religion: we cannot therefore be surprised to 
find that their character, as exhibited in their manners, is much 
inferior to what man generally displays’ in large societies. ‘Their 
education is miserable; they learn perhaps to read and write, 
and are initiated into a portion of the nonsense of the Vedas; 
but an acquaintance with their routine of senseless ceremonies, is 
in their eyes the noblest of mental acquisitions. When the period 
of youth is past, and the Hindu appears in the character of the 
head of a family, his habits and his opinions are equally fatal to 
those affections which form the basis of domestic union, and 
indirectly of all public and private virtue. He is indeed eager to 
marry; for his religion prescribes it as a duty, and the want of 
male issue, to offer due oblations after his death, is deemed the 
height of misfortune. But he has no respect for the female 
character; his sacred books teach him to regard woman as a 
compound of every vice; his laws view the marriage contract in 
the light of a purchase and sale; the general licentiousness 
produces an equally general callousness to the sentiments of 
virtuous attachment; women are immured in solitude, as unfit 
to be the guardians of their own conduct; to crown all, poly- 
gamy is allowed, and the legal grounds of divorce are numerous 
and trifling. The — notions of the Hindus concerning 
marriage and the female sex are illustrated by the following 
fable, which we quote the rather that it seems to be a new version ~ 
of the well-known story of Alnaschar. 


“In the city of Devee-kotta, there was a Brahman, whose name 
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was Deva-Sama. One lucky evening he found a curious dish, which 
he took with him into a potter’s warehouse full of earthen-ware, and 
throwing himself upon a bed which happened to be there, it being 
night, he began to express his thoughts upon the occasion in this 
manner :—If I dispose of this dish, I shall get ten kapardakas (cowries) 
for it; and with that sum I may purchase many pots and pans, the 
sale of which will increase my capital so much that I shall be able to 
lay in a large stock of cloth and the like ; which having disposed of at a 
great advance, I shall have accumulated a fortune of a lack of money. 
With this I will marry four wives ; and of these I will amuse myself 
with her who may prove the handsomest. This will create jealousy ; 
so when the rival wives shall be quarrelling, then will I, overwhelmed 
with anger, hurl my stick at them thus! Saying which he flung his 
walking-stick out of his hand with such force, that he not only broke 
his curious dish, but destroyed many of the pots and pans in the shop.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 298.) 


On the coast of Malabar there are districts into which the 
institution of marriage has not yet been introduced. 


“ The nearest male relations of the female, her father being in this 
case unknown, are her brothers; who, never having children whom 
they can recognize as their own, agi contract an affection for 
those of their sister whom they support, and with whom they live; by 
consequence regard them as in some measure their own; and vest 
them with the property which they leave at their death. In the family 
of a Nair there is no wife; all the brothers and sisters live under the 
same roof; their mother, the only known parent, during her life, and 
after her death the eldest sister, manage the domestic affairs; the 
sisters associate with whatever men they choose, subject only to the 
sacred restriction of associating with none of a class inferior to them- 
selves; the children are by the brothers regarded as their own, and 
inherit the property of the family. This is the exact description of a 
people among whom the institution of marriage is unknown, and the 
order into which things must fall, whérever the intercourse of the 
sexes is entirely casual. The Nairs, however, are said to have added 
a kind of refinement to this established custom. They contract a 
marriage with a particular woman. But this is entirely nominal. The 
woman never leaves her mother’s house; she cohabits with whom she 
chooses; her children belong to her brothers; and the arrangement 
of society is the same as if no such marriage existed. If it really 
takes place, and the absurdity of the thing may support a suspicion 
of some mistake in our informants, it must be the effect of imitation, 
and of the reproaches which this people have sustained from other 
nations. These circumstances moved them to contrive a semblance 
of a marriage, though not in the least degree to alter the established 
system of manners, to which it adheres as a useless excrescence. 

‘he Nairs are only one of the castes; and there appears to be some 
diversity in the mode of intercourse between the sexes in the several 
castes. The fashion among the Nairs is the standard to which they 
all approach.” (Vol. i. p. 301, $02.) 
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The Hindu character has often been admired for its patience, 
gentleness, and humanity. This admiration, however, has been 
too rashly bestowed. The Hindus shrink back indeed from 
putting an animal to death; but they do so wks | from a 
sentiment of superstition: and so far are they from being ac- 
tuated by pity for the brute creation, that the cruelty with which 
they treat their labouring cattle is unequalled in any other part 
of the world. Their manners towards their superiors, especially 
towards Europeans, are, no doubt, gentle, pliable, and sub- 
missive ; and their adulation is without bounds; but this proceeds 
in some measure from the influence of climate; and in a still 
greater d from their despotic form of government, and their 
own servile, selfish dispositions. There exists no nation where 
man shows less sympathy with man, or where cruelty and 
ferocity appear in more horrid forms. We say nothing of their 
litigiousness, their avarice, their inhospitality, their filth, their 
disregard of truth, the unexampled enormity and frequency of 
crimes among them; for it is an ungracious rors to 
delineate what excites only contempt and horror. Could we 
trace any amiable peculiarities in their character, we should 
dwell on them with pleasure: but we are unable to discover any 
such feature in the moral lineaments of the votaries of Brahma. 

When we pass from their manners to the state of the arts and 
of literature among them, still we find nothing but marks of 
barbarism. in fact, nothing that deserves the name 
of painting, sculpture, or music. In architecture they can 
exhibit some works of immense labour and perverted taste; but 
structures of this kind have been common among all rude 
nations. The fitness of their physical frame for wedaieiey in- 
dustry, the delicacy of their organs, the cheapness of labour, 
the excellence and abundance of the raw materials, have enabled 
them to weave cloth of remarkable fineness; and the same 
circumstances have contributed to bring the art of dyeing to a 
state of some improvement among them. Both of these, how- 
ever, are modes of industry, which have frequently flourished 
where civilization had made only a few steps. 

The most important of all the arts, agriculture, is proved, in 

ite of the declamations of admiring credulity, to be in a most 

eplorable state. During the dry seasen, when there is a general 
failure of vegetation, their cattle are in constant danger of 
starving; they have never hit upon the obvious expedient of 
making hay, so as to supply the wants of one part of the year by 
the luxuriance of the preceding months; nor have their horses, — 
during the drought, any other resource than the roots of grass 
which are dug up by the grooms. They have no acquaintance 
with any thing resembling a regular rotation of crops; they are 
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even guilty of the gross absurdity of sowing the seeds of different 
species of grain in the same spot, which ripen at different times; 
and are plucked up, stalk by stalk, as each reaches maturity. 
But the most decided proof of the low state of the arts among 
them is this, that all their instruments are rude and inartificial in 
the extreme; though they frequently employ them with ad- 
mirable dexterity. The fabrics from their looms, and their 
performances in jewellery, are often exquisite ; but whatever 
merit they possess is due to the patience and industry of the 
workman; for nothing can be more clumsy and awkward than 
his tools. ‘The weaver, for instance, has not even the advanta 
of a beam on which to roll up the warp, and is therefore 
obliged to carry on his trade in the open air, where the web may 
be stretched out to its full length. ‘The rudeness of the style, 
and implements of agriculture, is so great, that in describing it 
we shall not venture to deviate from Mr. Mill’s own words : 


“ Nothing can exceed the rudeness and inefficacy of the Hindu 
implements of agriculture. The plough consists of a few pieces of 
wood, put together with less adaptation to the end in view, than has 
been lanihiiee found among some of the rudest nations. It has no 
contrivance for turning over the mould; and the share, having neither 
width nor depth, is incapable of stirring the soil. The operation of 
ploughing is described by the expressive term scratching. Several 
ploughs follow one another, all to deepen the same furrow ; a second 
ploughing of the same sort is performed across the first; and very 
often a third; and a fourth in different directions, before so much as. 
an appearance of mould is obtained for the seed. 

« The instrument employed as a harrow is described as literally a 
branch of a tree; in some places as a log of wood, performing the 
office partly of a roller, partly of a harrow ; and in others as a thing re- 
sembling a ladder of about eighteen feet in length, drawn by four 
bullocks, and guided by two men, who stand upon the instrument to 
increase its weight. e hackery which answers the purpose of cart 
or waggon, is a vehicle with two wheels, which are not three feet in 
diameter, and are not unfrequently solid pieces of wood, with only a 
hole in the middle for the axletree. The body of the machine is 
composed of two bamboos, meeting together at an angle between the 
necks of the two bullocks, by which the vehicle is drawn, and united | 
by a few crossing bars of the same useful material. It is supported 
at the angle by a bar which passes over the necks of the two animals; 
and cruelly galls them. To lessen the friction between the wheel and 
axis, and save either his wretched cattle, or his own ears, the simple 
expefient of greasing his wheels never suggested itself to the min of 
a ryot of Hindustan. Even this wretched vehicle can seldom be em- 
ployed for the oses of husbandry, from the almost total want of 
roads. It is in back loads that the carriage of almos€ all the commo- 
dities' of the country is performed; and in many places the manure is 
conveyed to the fields in baskets on the backs of the -women. 
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« Every thing which savours of ingenuity, even the most natural 
results of common observation and good sense, are foreign to the 
agriculture of the Hindus. The advantages arising from the obser- 
vation of the fittest season for sowing are almost entirely neglected. 
No attention was ever paid in Hindustan to the varieties of the grains ; 
so as to select the best seed, or that fittest for particular situations. 
For restoring fruitfulness to a field that is exhausted, no other expe- 
dient is known, than suspending its cultivation; when the weeds, 
with which it is always plentifully stored, usurp undivided dominion.” 
(Vol. i. p. 346—348.) 


The character of their literature is decided by one circum- 
stance; they have no prose compositions; their books of law, 
their religious treatises, their works of science, their very dic- 
tionaries, are composed in verse. This marks a stage of society 
just emerging from barbarism; for the moment that a system 
of knowledge arises, framed of connected well-defined truths, 
the trammels of verse are thrown aside, and prose writings 
become the depositories of the intellectual attainments of the 
race. Their want of prose is not compensated by the excellence 
of their poetry. Their poetical works are distinguished by 
inflation of me and extravagance of metaphor: they have no 
coherence of parts, no taste, no passion; they display ima- 

ination ; but an imagination exercising itself in wild fantastic 
Frolics, rather than in just delineations of natural sentiments. 
Mr. Mill thinks that they bear a very close resemblance to the 
productions of the Northern bards. On the poetry of the north 
of Europe, we do not pretend to decide; for we are acquainted 
with it only through Gray’s imitations, and the translations 
contained in Warton’s History of English Poetry. But judging 
from these specimens, we should say, that there is very Bittle 
resemblance between the poetry of Scandinavia and the poet 
of Hindustan. Both indeed abound in metaphor, and bot 
eueary soar into extravagance: but there is a conciseness 
in the bards of the North, a solemnity of painting, an intensity 
of emotion, a gloomy dignity of imagery, and above all, an unity 
and harmony in the train of sentiment which they excite, very 
unlike the verbosity, the incoherence, the fluttering gaiety, the 
tiresome profusion of glaring images, which we find in the mast 
admired productions of the East. It would be impossible to 
convey to our readers any accurate notions of the great heroical 
poems of Hindustan: but some idea of their dramatic works 
may be formed from the account which Mr. Mill has given 
of the drama, entitled, Sacontala. It is the most pleasing of 
the productions of Calidas, whom Sir William Jones has deno- 
minated the Shakespeare of India; and must therefore be a very 
favourable specimen of the graces of the Hindu muse. 
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* Sacontala was the daughter of a pious king, named Causica, and 
of a goddess of the lower heaven; brought up by a devout hermit, 
as his daughter, in a consecrated grove. ‘The sovereign of the district, 
on a hunting excursion, comes by accident into the forest. He ob- 
serves Sacontala, with her two companions, the daughters of the her- 
mit, in the grove, with watering pots in their hands, watering their 
plants. Instantly he is captivated. He enters into conversation with 
the damsels, and Sacontala is secretly enamoured. The king dismisses 
his attendants, and resolves to remain some time in the forest, to cul- 
tivate the interest of his passion. In a little time the quality of the 
lover is ascertained, while the secret agitation in the bosom of Sacon- 
tala throws her into a languor which resembles disease. The king 
overhears a conversation between her and her two friends, in which, 
being closely interrogated, she confesses her love. Upon this he dis- 
covers himself, and declares his passion. ‘The two friends contrive to 
leave the lovers together, when they consummate ‘that kind of mar- 
riage which two lovers contract from the desire of amorous embraces.’ 
Though according to the notions of a refined people, so precipitate 
a conclusion would have been irreconcileable with the laws both of 
decorum and morality, this is one of the numerous marriages legal 
among the Hindus. Presently, however, the king is summoned to the 
court. He promises to send for his wife in rca days, and leaves 
with her a ring. In the mean time a Brahmen, of a proud and cho- 
leric temper, comes to the residence of the hermit, when his two 
daughters are at a little distance, and Sacontala lies fast asleep. 
Finding no one to receive him with the expected hospitality and ho- 
nours, he utters the following imprecation: ‘ He on whom thou art 
meditating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixed, while thou neg- 
lectest a pure gem of devotion who demands hospitality, shall forget 
thee when thou seest him next, as a man restored to sobriety forgets 
the words which he uttered in a state of intoxication.’ This male- 
diction, which falls upon Sacontala, is overheard by her companions, 
and fills them with horror and consternation. ‘They hasten to aa 
the angry Brahmen; who tells them, his words cannot be recalled, but 
the spell would be dissolved when the lord of Sacontala should look 
upon his ring. Her two friends agree to conceal the calamity from 
Sacontala, - now languishes at the neglect of her husband, and 
finds herself pregnant. The hermit Canna, who at the.time of the 
visit of the king was absent from home, returns, and is, by a voice 
from heaven, made acquainted with the events which have intervened. 
Encouraged by good omens, he soothes Sacontala, and resolves to 
send her to her lord. Her friends, should he not immediately re- 
cognize her, instruct her to show him the ring. Arrived at the 
lace she is disowned by the king; she thinks of the ring, but dis- 
covers it is lost. The king treats her, and the messengers who 
brought her, as impostors; and orders them to be taken into custody. 
But while they are conveying her away, a body of light, descending 
in a female shape, receives her into its bosom and Sonpeenn upon 
which the king regards the whole scene as a piece of sorcery, and 
dismisses it from his thoughts. After a time, however, the ring 
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is found, and conveyed to the king; when his wife, and all the 
connected circumstances, immmediately rush upon his mind. He is 
then plunged into affliction ; ignorant where Sacontala may be found. 
‘In this despondency, he is summoned by Indra, the god of the firma- 
ment, to aid him against a race of giants whom Indra is unable to 
subdue. Having ascended to the celestial regions and acquitted him- 
self gloriously in the divine service, he is conveyed, in his descent to 
the earth, to the mountain Hemacuta, ‘ where Casyapa, father of the 
immortals, and Aditi his consort, reside in blessed retirement.’ To 
this sacred spot had Secontala, by her mether’s influence, been con- 
veyed ; and there she brought forth her son, a wonderful infant, whom 
his father found at play with a lion’s whelp, aud making the animal 
feel the superiority of his strength. The king now recognizes his 
wife and his son, of whom the most remarkable things are portended ; 
‘and perfect happiness succeeds.” (Vol. i. p. 365, 366.) 


They have nothing that deserves the name of geography, or 
chronology, or history, or medicine, or experimental philosophy. 


Their algebra is not carried far; and such as it is, has been 


borrowed from the Greeks, ‘Their astronomy, which some have 
endeavoured to carry back to an era inconsistent with our 
Scripture history, is all but demonstrated to be an impostor of 
very late and ignoble origin. 

Mr. Mill, we have already stated, is a metaphysician, and 
of course he looks with a more than usually curious eye on the 
metaphysics of Hindustan. He has devoted to them a greater 
share of attention than they merit; and his criticism upon them 
is tedious, as a serious criticism of nonsense always must be. 
Some of his own remarks are not very intelligible, “ To be a sub- 
stance,” he says, “ is inconsistent with the idea which we ascribe 
to the word immaterial.” Not in the least; we believe in the 
immateriality of the Divine Being; yet we do not scruple to 
speak of the three persons; of the three persons of the ‘Trinity 
as being the same in substance, notwithstanding the distinction of 
persons. We are likewise disposed to chide our historian for his 
vague use of the term metaphysics. Sometimes he means by it 
the philosophy of the human mind, the most richly endowed, 
though the latest born and not the most attractive in form, of all 
the sciences ; at other times he employs it as a general appella- 


tion for abstract disquisitions. In the latter sense, the observa- 
tions which he makes on the attachment of many rude nations to 
metaphysical inquiries are well founded; in the former sense, 
they are altogether incorrect. We are the more sorry, that Mr. 


Mill is not very precise in his application of the term metapby- 

sics; because vulgar, undistinguishing minds have long availed 

themselves of the frivolity of some of the speculations which have 

gone under that name, to degrade the noblest<and midst useful 

inquiries to which man can consecrate his power. ) 
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We have now examined the sketch of Hindu society contained 
in the second book of Mr. Mill’s history. ‘Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon the writer for the variety of information 
which he has brought before us, the clearness with which he has 
arranged it, and the just thinking with which it is every where 
interspersed. In some parts we were disposed to complain that 
he accumulates too much matter on the same topic, and loads us 
with details which the memory rejects as a superfluous burden. 
But our complaint was soon checked, by recollecting, that the 
statement of the general conclusions in which his inquiries ter- 
minate would not be sufficient for his purpose; that his views 
often differ from those which are commonly received; and that 
a mass of evidence is therefore requisite, both to establish his 
opinions, and to imprint them deeply on his readers. 

The value of this part of his work, besides the enlargement of 
mind derived from contemplating the arrangements of human 
affairs which it delineates, consists in its Ponting us with ample 
materials to judge of the progress which has been made in civil- 
ization by a numerous race who are subject to our sway. Civil- 
ization is not to be estimated by a single fact. That term is the 
name of one of the most complex of our notions, and the thing 
itself is the result of an infinity of circumstances. The degree in 
which malevolent feelings are checked, selfish passions kept from 
operating to the injury of others, and the amiable affections 
strengthened and encouraged ;—the perfection attained by the 
various modes of employing the qualities of inanimate matter in 
the service of man ;—the uniformity and steadiness of the industry 
of the labouring classes ;—the general diffusion of the comforts of 
life;—the union of the different ranks of society by a common 
interest in thie preservation of the public peace ;—the adjustment 
of the government so as to give a tolerable security for the wise 
management of national affairs ;—the purity of the administration 
of justice ;—the richness and extent of literature and science, with 
the consequent prevalence of intellectual enjoyments :—these are 
some of the points, but by no means all, which must be taken 
into the account, when we endeavour to estimate the degree of 
civilization which a country has reached. Most of those who 
have written on India have entertained very limited views on this 
subject. They saw or they read of a gilded pagoda; visions of 
opulence and refinement immediately filled their imagination. 
The fine fabrics of the Hindu looms were a proof of the 
highly improved state of manufactures; and a few detached 
maxinis of conduct were held a sufficient warrant for ascribing to 
the Brahmens a system of the purest morality. From such hasty 
inferences a regular theory arose concerning the advanced state 
of pivileiiaier te Hindustan ; and this theory in its turn was the 
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parent of many inaccurate observations and misstatements of 
facts, which for a time gave it new strength. Mr. Mill has in- 
flicted on it a fatal blow, so that it will scarcely be able to litt up 
its head again. He has proved by incontrovertible evidence, that 
the Hindus, though superior to the savage tribes of America 
and Africa, are far removed from the civilization of modern 
Europe, or even of Europe as it existed in the middle ages; that 
they should be ranked on nearly the same level with the Chal- 
deeans, the Assyrians, and the Bayptians of antiquity ; that they 
are not superior to the present inhabitants of Bootan, China, 
Cochin-China, Siam, or Pegu; and that there never was a time 
when they were more highly civilized than they are to-day. 

The third book contains an account of the Mahomedan in- 
vasions of Hindustan. <A rapid sketch of the kingdoms that suc- 
cessively rose and fell onthe North-West of India; of the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria; of Perthia, first under the Arsacides, and 
afterwards under the Sassanides; of the empire of the Saherites, 
Saffarides, Samanides; brings us down to Mahmood of Ghazna, 
who in the beginning of the eleventh century penetrated into 
India, and established the Ghaznevide dynasty. In 1184 the 
Gaurians or Afghauns, a name at that time given to the inhabi- 

nts of the mountainous region which separates Bactria and 
Chorasan on the north from Segestan, Cabul, and Candahar on 
the south, established a dynasty, known by the appellation of the 
¥irst Gaurian Dynasty, which filled the throne of Hindustan for 
the next century. In 1289, the usurper Feroze, with the aid of 
some mercenary Afghaun troops, dethnibtied and murdered the 
reigning sovereign, and founded the Second Gaurian or Afghaun 
re eae which continued till the establishment of the Mogul 
power, by Baber, in 1525. The Mogul empire may be regarded 
as having terminated in effect, though not in name, with the 
lite of Aulum Geer II, in 1759. The murders, the rebellions, 
the wars of these several successions of princes, are the subjects of 
Mr. Mill’s third book. | | 

Mr. Mill was desirous to render his work complete within it- 
self, so that his reader might not need to seek information on 
the history of British India from any other source. He was, 
therefore, under the necessity of giving a sketch of the Maho- 
medan empires in Hindustan for two reasons: first, because, in 
consequence of their establishment, the supreme power passed 
into the hands of men very different from the natives in religion 
and manners, whose authority and example must have modified 
the original institutions of the country ; secondly, if we except 
Mysore and the Mahratta states, it has been chiefly with Maho- 
medan governments that the East India Company has been con- 
cerned in war and negociation ; so that to understand our own 
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transactions, some knowledge of the origin of these governments 
is indispensable. Mr. Mill, however, dwells with too much 
minuteness upon the Ghaznevide, Gaurian, and Mogul dynas- 
ties. He has given a very clear and accurate view of the prin- 
cipal events during those reigns; and we cannot withhold our 
applause from the patience and industry with which he has toiled 
through so intricate and tedious a labyrinth. But, what does it 
concern us to know the wretched, intrigues, which century after 
century agitated the semi-barbarous court of Delhi? The his- 
tory of this period exhibits nothing which the memory can re- 
tain, or which the judgment can prize as a valuable subject for 
meditation. . We have wars which produce no result, except a 
variation and increase of human misery; we have brothers con- 
spiring against brothers, governors of provinces refusing obedi- 
ence, fortunate slaves rising to the command of armies, and 
from the command of armies ascending the throne. ‘Trifles like 
these are not the fit subjects of history; and we therefore regret 
that they should occupy so large a portion of Mr. Mill’s work. 
A short chapter might have discussed the influence of the Ma- 
homedan conquests on the manners and condition of the Hin- 
dus ; and whatever was necessary to be known concerning the rise 
of particular governments, in order to explain our own transac- 
tions with them, could easily have been introduced into that part 
of the work which required such illustrations. As to the Ghaz- 
nevide and Gaurian dynasties, the most perfect acquaintance 
with all their intrigues and revolutions cannot be of the least use 
in the study of the history of British India. In introducing a 
minute account of them, Mr. Mill enters upon a topic, which, 
besides that it is foreign to his subject, is in itself so barren and 
uninteresting, that to write or read concerning it is little else 
than a loss of time. 

We have now considered those portions of Mr. Mill’s work 
which treat of the Hindus, and of the intercourse of the Maho- 
medans with Hindustan. We have next to follow him in his ac- 
count of the origin and progress of the British power in that 
quarter of the po The first part of his subject is not very 
inviting; he has no exalted characters to delineate, no great plans 
of policy to sketch, none of the magnificence and horror of ex- 
tensive war, to give pomp and interest to his narrative. ‘The 
profit made, or loss sustained, upon particular voyages; the value 
of the commodities exported to India, and of the imports re- 
ceived in exchange; the jealousies of rival companies, and the 
intrigues of each to obtain an ascendency ; are topics which have 
little allurement for the imagination, and which seem to point so 
exclusively to pecuniary calculations, that even aise is apt 
to turn from them with a feeling not unlike contempt. Mr. Mull, 
therefore, has acted judiciously, in entering much less minutely 
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into all that preceded 1708, than into the affairs of the subse- 
quent period. The advantages to be derived from this part of the 
history of the East India Company are chiefly two: a knowledge 
of it is useful to serve as a basis upon which an acquaintance with 
their subsequent transactions may be founded; and as the Com- 

any were at that time traders, and not sovereigns (at least not 
beyond the extent of a few forts, which were supposed to be ne- 
cessury for purposes of commerce), it furnishes a very instructive 
view of the character of joint stock companies; instructive more 
especially to those, who either dislike or distrust the conclusions 
of general reasoning, and repose confidence in nothing but the 
particular results of experience. 

It was in 1600 that an association of merchants for tradin 
to the East Indies first obiained a charter from the crown. This 
charter, which originally had a limited duration, was in 1609 
rendered perpetual, subject to a proviso, that if found hurtful, it 
might upon three years’ notice be annulled. It was afterwards 
renewed from time to time, commonly with the addition of fresh 
powers. ‘The trade was not at first carried on as a common con- 
cern; each subscriber risked what amount of capital he thought 
fit, and was entrusted with the exclusive management of it. ‘This 
plan was abandoned in 1612, and the sums subscribed were 
formed into a fund, which was employed for the common benefit, 
according to the discretion of the Directors. ‘The principal dif 
ference between the mode of conducting the trade immediatel 
after 1612, and the present system, seems to have been, that the 
sum subscribed was divided into a certain number of portions to 
serve for an equa! number of voyages, at the end of which each 
subscriber was entitled to receive the money which he had ad- 
vanced with his proportional share of the profits. Surat was the 
seat of the Company’s principal presidency till 1685, when Bom- 
bay, of which they had received a grant from the king about 
eighteen years before, was erected into a regency. Next in rank 
to Surat was the presicency of Bantam; and when Bantam fell 
into the hands of the Dutch, Madras became the principal stas 
tion fur the commerce of the Spice Islands and the coast of Coro 
mandel. In 1675, an agency, dignified in 1707 with the title of 
a presidency, was established in Bengal, in which province they 
were entitled by an imperial licence, obtained about twenty-three 
years before, to an unlimited trade, exempt from taxes. 

On some of the voyages the profit appears to have been consi- 
derable ; but the expenses of their establishments were so great, 
that their gains were upon the whole very trifling. A strong 
proof of this isto be found in the little extension of the commerce 
which took place during the seventeenth century. In the reign 
of James II, the views of the Company seem to have been rapidly 
enlarging themselves: for they engaged in some rash and ill-con- 
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ducted military enterprises, which provoked Aurungzebe to give 
orders for their expulsion from his dominions; and in 1689 the 
Directors declare, without any subterfuge, “ that they are resolved 
to become a nation in India, and to look to revenue as much as to 
trade.” ‘The ascendency which the revolution had given to 
popular principles, soon checked them in their career. Their 
charter was derived from the crown, its validity began to be dis- 
puted, and their conduct to be condemned. A new charter was 
obtained from William ; but the House of Commons voted it to 
be a nullity, and declared, “ that it was the right of all English- 
men to trade to every quarter of the globe, oul prohibited by 
act of parliament.” The result of the pretensions of the Com- 
mons, was, that in 1698 a new Company was established, while 
the old Company still subsisted as a body corporate. The rivalry 
of two joint stock associations was naturally ruinous to both. 
Experience of this induced them in 1702 to form a partial union, 
by an instrument under the great seal, to which the Queen was a 
party; and in 1708 an act was passed, which effected a complete 
union, and referred all differences to the arbitration of Godolphin. 
From that time the East India Company may be regarded as 
having existed in the same form under which it afterwards ac- 
quired and consolidated an immense empire. In 1712 their 
charter was extended from 1726 to 1783; in 1732 it was pro- 
longed, though not without keen opposition, to 1766; and in 
1744, to 1780. 

From 1708, their commerce, laying aside the fluctuations of 
 werheat rc years, was gradually on the increase. It was favoured 
ry many circumstances. ‘The industry and capital of private 

ritish merchants were prevented, so far as laws were of any avail 
to prevent them, from entering into competition with the Com 
pany; political events compelled the Emperor Charles to aban- 
don the Ostend association, which had struck terror into the 
monopolists of England and Holland; and the envoys who were 
sent to the court of Delhi in 1715, obtained in 1717, chiefiy 
through means of the surgeon attached to the embassy, a royal 
patent conferring on them many important privileges, and mer 
others, that a passport signed by the president of Calcutta shoul 
exempt the goods specified in it from being stopped or examined 
by the officers of the Mogul government. ‘They now began to 
blend the character of the sovereign with that of the merchant, 
erecting, in their capacity of Zemindar, courts of criminal and 
civil jurisdiction, as well as courts of revenue, in the district ad- 
jacent to Calcutta. In their presidencies, likewise, they were 
enabled by act of parliament to take measures, though not such 
as were effectual, for the better administration of justice. 

The war, which was formally declared between France and 
England in 1744, extended its ravages to India, In 1746, 
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Madyas surrendered after a bombardment to Labourdonnais, 
upon condition that he should restore the settlement, and content 
himself with a moderate ransom. Labourdonnais was obliged to 
leave the coast before the terms of the capitulation were fulfilled 
on the part of the captors; and Dupleix, the —— of Pondi- 
cherry, preferred a seeming advantage to the faithful observance 
of engagements. Under Dupleix’s auspices, repeated attempts 
were made during 1747 to get possession of Fort St. David, all of 
them without success. In the following year, the English being 
superior to their adversaries in the field, attacked Pondicherry; 
but much time was lost ere the operations were begun ; the ap- 
proaches were conducted with little ec and less skill; so 
that the siege was obliged to be ingloriously abandoned. The 
sole result in India, therefore, of the war which terminated in 
1748, was the capture of Madras; and that settlement was restored 
by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. Labourdonnais is the most 
conspicuous personage in this part of the narrative, and Mr. 
Mill dwells upon his character with obvious delight. Seldom 
indeed in any cate and still less frequently in the history of 
India, do we find such an assemblage of virtues and talents. 


* In 1745 Labourdonnais was appointed Governor of the islands. 
This was a remarkable man. He was born at St. Malo, in 1699; and 
was entered on board a ship bound for the South Sea, at the age of 
ten. In 1713 he made a voyage to the East Indies, and the Philippine 
islands; and availed himself of the presence of a Jesuit, who was a 
passenger in the ship, to acquire i ea of the mathematics. 
After performing several voyages to other parts of the world, he en- 
tered for the first time, in 1719, into the service of the East India 
Company, as second lieutenant of a vessel bound to Surat. He sailed 


again to India, as first lieutenant, in 1723; and a third time, as second 


captain, in }724, In every voyage he found opportunity to distinguish 
himself by some .remarkable action; and during the last he acquired, 
from another passenger, an officer of engineers, a knowledge of the 
ee of fortification and tactics. He now resolved to remain in 

ndia, and to navigate a vessel on his own account. He is said to have 
been the first Frenchman who embarked in what is called the country 
trade; in which he conducted himself with so much skill, as to realize 
in a few years a considerable fortune. The force of his mind procured 
him an map 7ed wherever its influence was exerted. A violent 
quarrel was excited between some Arabian and Portuguese ships in the 
harbour of Mocca, and blood was about to be shed, when Labourdon- 
nais interposed, and terminated the dispute to the satisfaction of the 

arties. So far did his services on this occasion recommend him to the 

iceroy of Goa, that he invited him into the service of the King of 
Portugal, gave him the command of a King’s ship, the order of Christ, 
the rank of Fidalgo, and the title of agent of his Portuguese Majesty 
on the coast of Coromandel. In this situation he remained for two: 
ears, and perfected his knowledge of the traffic and navigation of 
ndia; after which, in 1783, he returned to France. Apprized of his. 
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knowledge and capacity, the French government turned its eyes upon a, 
him, as a man well qualified to aid in raising the colonies in the eastern de 
seas from that state of depression in which they remained. In 1734 be "ee 
was nominated Governor General of the isles of France and Bourbon ; a 
where he arrived in June, 1735. So little had been done for the be hi 
improvement of these islands, that the people, few in number, were pe 
living almost in the state of nature. They were poor, without industry, 4 hy 


and without the knowledge of almost any of the useful arts. They had * 
neither magazine, nor hospital, neither fortification, nor defensive re 
force, military or naval. They had no roads; they had no beasts of a 


burden, and no vehicles. Every thing remained to be done by Labour- * 1 
donnais; and he was capable of every thing. With the hand to oe 
execute, as well as the head to contrive, he could construct a ship | 
trom the keel: he performed the functions of engineer, of architect, ae 
of agriculturist: he broke bulls to the yoke, constructed vehicles, and } I 


made roads: he apprenticed blacks to the few handicrafts whom he 
carried out with him: he prevailed upon the inhabitants to cultivate of 
the ground; and introduced the culture of the sugar-cane and indigo: Pa 
he made industry and the useful arts to flourish; contending with the aS 
ignorance, the prejudices, and the inveterate habits of idleness, of those ep 
with whom he had to deal, and who opposed him at every step. To ‘ 
introduce any degree of order and vigilance even into the management 
of the hospital which he constructed for the sick, it was necessary for 
him to perform the office of superintendant himself, and for a whole 
twelvemonth he visited it regularly every morning. Justice had been 
administered by the Councils, to whom that function regularly be- 
longed, in a manner which produced great dissatisfaction. During 
eleven years that Labourdonnais was Governor, there was but one law- 
suit in the isle of France, he himself having terminated all differences 
by way of arbitration. 

“ The vast improvements which he effected in the islands did not 
secure him from the disapprobation of his employers. The captains of 
ships, and other visitants of the islands, whom he checked in their un- 
reasonable demands, and from whom he exacted the discharge of their 
duties, filled the ears of the Company’s Directors with complaints ; and 
the Directors, with too little caren, for accurate judgment, and too 
little interest for careful inquiry, inferred culpability, because there 
was accusation. He returned to France in 1740, disgusted with his 
treatment ; and fully determined to resign the government. But the 
minister refused his consent. It is said that he was asked by one of 
the Directors of the Company, how it was that he had conducted his 
own affairs so prosperously, those of the ere | so much the reverse. 
The reason, he said, was plain: he had conducted his own affairs 
according to his own judgment: those of the Company he had been 
obliged to conduct according to the judgment of the Directors. 
(Vol. ii. p. 33—35.) 

‘«‘ His views were now confined to his islands, and he betook himself 
with his pristine ardor to their improvement. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1744, in the midst of these occupations, the intelligence arrived 
of the declaration of war between France and England ; and filled his 
mind with the mortifying conception of the important things he now 
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might have achieved, but for the mistaken policy or perversity of his 
employers. 

- Unable to do what he wished, he still resolved to do what he could. 
He retained whatever ships had arrived at the islands, namely, one of 
forty-four guns, one of forty, one of thirty, one of twenty-six, one of 
eighteen, and another of twenty-six, which was sent to him from Pon- 
dicherry, with the most pressing solicitations to hasten to its protec. 
tion. The islands, at which unusual scarcity prevailed, were deprived 
of almost every requisite for the equipment of the ships; and their 
captains, chagrined at the interruption of their voyages, seconded the 
efforts of the Governor with all the ill-will it was safe for them to show. 
He was obliged to make even a requisition of negroes to man the fleet. 
In want of hands trained to the different operations of the building and 
equipping of ships, he employed the various handicrafts whom he was 
able to muster; and by skilfully assigning to them such parts of the 
business as were most analogous to the operations of their respective 
trades, by furnishing them with models which he prepared himself, by 
giving the most precise directions, and with infinite diligence super- 
intending every operation in person, he overcame in some measure the 
difficulties with which he was surrounded. In the mean time intelligence 
was brought by a frigate, that five of the Company’s ships, which he 
was required to protect, and which he was authorized by the King to 
command, would arrive at the islands in October. They did not arrive 
till January, 1746. The delay had consumed a great part of the pro- 
visions of the former ships: those which arrived had remaining for 
themselves a supply of only four months: they were in bad order: and 
there was no time, nor materials, nor hands, to repair them. Only one 
was armed. It was necessary they should all be armed: and the means 
for that purpose were totally wanting. The ships’ crews, incorporated 
with the negroes and the handicrafts, Labourdonnais formed into 
companies ; taught them the manual exercise, and military movements; 
showed them how to scale a wall, and apply petards; exercised them 
in firing at a mark; and employed the most dexterous among them in 
preparing themselves to use a machine which he had invented for 
throwing with mortars grappling-hooks for boarding to the distance of 
thirty toises. ' 

“ He forwarded the ships, as fast as they were prepared, to Mada- 
gascar, where they might add to their stock of provisions, or at an 
rate save the stock which was already on board; and he followed witl 
the last on the 24th of March. Before sailing from Madagascar, a 
storm arose by which the ships were driven len their anchorage. 
One was lost: and the rest, greatly damaged, collected themselves in 
the bay of a desert island on the coast of Madagascar. Here the 
operations of repairing were to be renewed; and in still more un- 
favourable circumstances. To get the wood they required, a road was 
made across a marsh, a league in circumference; the rains were in- 
cessant; disease broke out among the people; many of the officers 
showed a bad disposition; yet the work was prosecuted with so much 
efficiency, that in forty-eight days the fleet was ready for sea.” 


How much more instructive, Mr. Mill observes, than the 
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vulgar details of war, is the contemplation of the ingenuity, the 
industry, and the perseverance of such a man as Tabourdonnais, 
in the various critical situations in which he was placed ! , 

The treaty of Aix la Chapelle did not secure tranquillity to 
India; for while France and England were at peace, their troops 
were engaged on opposite sides in the Carnatic, and the civil 
authorities of both were deeply entangled in intrigues with the 
native powers. A chief of the name of Sadatullah had for a con- 
siderable time governed the Carnatic with no small talent, and 
had been succeeded first by his nephew, then by his nephew's 
son, and lastly by that nephew’s grandson. Upon the death of 
the grandson, Anwar ad Dien was appointed Nabob of the Car- 
natic, by Nizam al Mulk, Subahdar or Viceroy of the Deccan. 
In 1748, Nizam died, and his second son Nazir Jung assumed 
the title and power of Subahdar. Dupleix, whose discretion was 
easily blinded by daring projects of ambition, conceived the idea 
of giving a new Subahdar to the Deccan, and a new Nabob to 
the Carnatic, and of raising his countrymen by that revolution 
to a predominating influence in Hindustan. ‘The tools of whom 
he meant to avail himself were Chunda Saheb and Mirzapha 
Jung. Chunda Saheb, from being connected both by blood and 
affinity with the family of Sadatullah, had pretensions to the go- 
vernment of the Carnatic; and Mirzapha Jung, a favourite grand- 
son of Nizam, who was reported to have bequeathed his succession 
to him, claimed to be Subahdar. Chunda Saheb, then a prisoner 
among the Mahrattas, was supplied with money to obtain his 
ransom, and collect some predatory bands. Having assembled a 
body of troops, he was joined by Mirzapha Jung and a French 
detachment, marched into the Carnatic, and in August 1749 
defeated Anwar ad Dien. ‘The Nabob lost his life in the battle; 
his eldest son was taken prisoner, and his second son, Mahomed 
Ali, escaped to Tritchinopoly with the wreck of the army. The 
conquerors, instead of improving their victory, lost much time 
in inactivity, and more in the siege of ‘Tanjore, which the ap- 
proach of Nazir Jung compelled them to abandon. Nazir sum- 
moned Mahomed Ali to join him; and being reinforced by some 
English troops, while the French army was in a state of great 
insubordination, seemed so formidable, that his competitor sur- 
rendered himself into his hands, and Dupleix saw no safety 
except in negociation. The want of energy, however, on the 
part of the Subahdar, enabled the French to undertake and 
succeed in several enterprizes during the year 1750. ‘These suc- 
cesses rendered Nazir eager to 0 reece the terms of a treaty 
were agreed to, and even subscribed; when, in consequence of 
secret communications with a disaffected part of the Subahdar’s 
army, the French attacked his camp, and were joined by the 
traitors, one of whom shot Nazir through the heart. Upon this, 
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Mirzapha Jung immediately assumed the subah, and nominated 
Chunda Saheb governor of the Carnatic. Mirzapha, being slain 
in the following year in a revolt of his troops, was succeeded by 
his uncle Salabut Jung. The object of Dupleix, therefore, was 
to maintain Chunda Saheb in the Nabobship; and as a means to 
that end, to support Salabut Jung as Subahdar. The object of 
the English, on the other hand, was to establish the pretensions 
of Sale Ali, who had withdrawn to the government of 
Tritchinopoly. On which side justice lay, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. The Nabobs of the Carnatic had been named by the 
Emperor, when the imperial throne was in its vigour; by the 
Subahdar, when he was strong enough to shake off dependance 
upon his sovereign ; and sometimes they had succeeded by a rude 
species of haoudenry right, when the reigning family was too 
firmly seated to be displaced either by the Court of Delhi, or 
by the Viceroy of the Deccan. Both competitors pretended to 
have grants from the Mogul; no such grants, however, appear 
to have existed. Chunda Saheb farther claimed under the grant 
of the Subahdar Mirzapha Jung, and asa relation of the family 
which had reigned in the Carnatic previous to the elevation of 
Anwar ad Dien ; Mahomed Ali opposed to this the acknowledg- 
ment of his right by Nazir Jung, prior to any grant in favour of 
Chunda Saheb, and his descent from the last acknowledged 
Nabob. Upon the whole, the pretensions of the protegee of the 
English appear to have been preferable to those of his rival. 

The war lasted till towards the close of 1754. Very active 

erations were carried on throughout the Carnatic, in which the 
conduct of Clive was eminently distinguished; but ‘Tritchinopoly 
was the chief theatre of bloodshed. It was twice besieged. 
The first siege terminated in the destruction of the whole French 
army; in consequence of which, Chunda Saheb fell a victim to 
the treachery of the King of Tanjore, to whom he had entrusted 
his person. The second was stopped by a pacification concluded 
in 1754, by commissioners sent out from Europe. By that 
pacification the French acknowledged the title of Moheosal Ali, 
and resigned the acquisition which they had recently made of 
the four northern Circars. Such was the termination of 
splendid schemes. 

‘he next two years were spent in quiet, with no other employ- 
ment for the Company’s troops, than to assist the Nabob in col- 
lecting the rents of the province, and to reduce the districts of 
Madura and ‘Tinivelly to a more profitable obedience. But war 
soon broke out between France and England, and in 1757 
Tritchinopoly was once more besieged, though with as little suc- 
cess as before. The powerful reintorcement which the French 
received in 1758, under the command of Count Lally, enabled 
them to assume a more formidable attitude: but the want ot 
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money; the discord that subsisted between the civil and militar 
authorities; the precipitate, fiery, unconciliating temper of Lally, 
for which his gallantry and zeal were a very inadequate compen- 
sation, blasted all their hopes. Lally upon his arrival took Fort 
St. David, and afterwards shtadhed! possession of Arcot; this 
was the limit of his success. In 1759, he was compelled to 
abandon the siege of Madras; and during the rest of the cam- 
paign he was unable to oppose an effectual resistance to the 
English under Coote. Pondicherry, which was invested in 
1760, surrendered in the following year; and on the 5th of April, 
1761, the French had not a single military post in India. 

After the termination of the war, the Carnatic was a scene of 
constant intrigues between the Nabob on the one hand, and the 
Company on the other. Mahomed Ali was desirous of retaining 
the sovereignty unimpaired, and of enjoying all its advantages: 
the English, in their turn, finding the defence of the country to 
rest wholly with them, thought they were entitled to the manage- 
ment of its resources; at the same time that they were unwilling 
openly to seize the revenues. ‘The result was what it usually is in 
such conflicts of interest. The Nabob reduced the sum which 
he was to pay annually as low as possible, and adhered to his 
agreement no further than he was compelled; the Company bar- 
gained for as large a sum as they could obtain, and never omitted 
an opportunity of exacting more. In the mean time, as the no- 
minal authority remained with the native government, while the 
substance of it was lodged wholly with the English, every branch 
of the administration was infected with feebleness, and the 
prosperity of the province was sensibly impaired. ‘The mischiefs 
of internal mismanagement were aggravated in 1767 by the 
war with Mysore. isows had once been a dependency of 
Byannuggur; but upon the downfall of the powerful kingdoms of 
the Deccan, had aspired to the dignity of an independent state. 
According to the Hindu custom, it was ruled in name bya 
Rajah, but in reality by the minister, the master and gaoler of 
his nominal sovereign. Hyder Ali, originally a subaltern in the 
Mysorean army, had in 1759 supplanted the preceding minister ; 
and after baffling a very powertul attempt to restore the Rajah 
to his rights, had firmly established himself in Mysore. He then 
engaged in schemes of conquest, by which he extended his domi- 
nions nearly to the banks of the Kistnah; but the Mahrattas, 
alarmed at his ambition, checked his progress in that direction, 
and even compelled him to abandon some of his acquisitions. 
Turning to a different quarter, he prosecuted in 1766 his plans 
of aggrandizement on the Malabar coast. Such was the origin 
of that power, which was long the terror of British India, and 
which first engaged in open war with us in 1767. 

The real cause of the war probably was, that Hyder hada 
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numerous army, which he thought could not be better employed 
than against such dangerous neighbours as the English. ‘The 
ostensible reasons were some predatory inroads, which the Eng- 
lish had made into Baramahal, a district lying between the Car- 
natic and Mysore, and the hostile disposition which they had 
manifested towards him in their negotiations with the Subahdar. 
These negotiations arose in consequence of the imperial phirmaun 
obtained in 1765 for granting the circars to the Company. Nizam 
Ali, the reigning Subahdar (he had dethroned his brother Sa- 
Jabut Jung in 1761, and put him to death as soon as he was sure 
that he had nothing to fear from the vengeance of the French), 
deeming this an encroachment upon his dominions, threatened 
hostilities, but in 1766 was pacified by a treaty, in which the 
Company agreed to pay him an annual tribute for the provit.ces 
which they had acquired, * and to hold a body of troops in readi- 
ness to settle in every thing right and proper, the affavrs of his High- 
ness’s government.” ‘This provision was understood to be aimed at 
Hyder, who immediately took the alarm, intrigued with Nizam 
to depart from his engagements with the Madras presidency, and 
prevailed upon him to becoine his ally in the war. The plans of 
these confederates were attended with so little success in 1767, and 
the beginning of 1768, that Nizam abandoned his newly-formed 
connexion; but the subsequent operations of Hyder were con- 
ducted with great energy; and, at last, having drawn the Eng- 
lish to a considerable Tannen, he performed with 6,000 cavalry 
a march of 120 miles in three days, and appeared suddenly 
before the gates of Madras. The fectideney, to save the town 
and the adjacent country from pillage, were obliged to conclude 
a peace on the terms of mutual restitution of conquests, and 
mutual aid and alliance in defensive war. ) 
While the power of Britain was thus extending itself on 
the Coromandel coast in the interval between the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle and the peace with Hyder, it was increasing still more 
rapidly in Bengal. In 1739, Aliverdi Khan, having obtained a 
grant of that province from the court of Delhi, dethroned the 
reigning prince. After an administration distinguished by more 
‘than oriental wisdom and vigour, he was succeeded in 1756 by 
Suraja Dowla, the son of his youngest nephew ; that prince, ex- 


ulting in the capricious exercise of recent power, and unreason- 


ably displeased with some proceedings of the English, which op- 


posed obstacles to his headstrong will, occupied the factory at 
Cossimbazar, and in the month of July attacked and took Cal- 
cutta. Such an injury was in itself sufficient to rouse that keen 
sensibility to aggression which distinguishes England; but the 


wrong. was in the present case aggravated by the unhappy ¢a- 
tastrophe of the night immediately pdvsicunen to the uy of 


assault. The bare mention of the black hole of Calcutta is suffi- 
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cient to awaken ony image of horror, every sentiment of pity 
for the sufferers, and of indignation against the tyrant; but the 
statement of Mr. Mill proves, that it was the carelessness, and 
not the cruelty of the Nabob, that produced so horrible a scene 
of calamity. 


“ The Subahdar, though humanity was no part of his character, 
appears not on the present occasion to have intended cruelty; for 
when Mr. Holwell was carried into his presence with his hands tied, 
he ordered them to be set loose; and assured him, upon the faith of a 
soldier, that of the heads of him and his companions not a hair should 
be touched. When evening however came, it was a question with the 
guards, to whom they were entrusted, how they might be secured for the 
night. Some search was made for a convenient apartment; but none 
was found; upon which information was obtained of a place which the 
English themselves had employed as a prison. Into this, without 
further inquiry, they were impelled. It was unhappily a small, ill- 
aired, and unwholesome dungeon, called the Black Hole; and the 
English had their own practice to thank for suggesting it to the officers 
of the Subahdar as a fit place of confinement. Out of 146 unfortunate 
individuals thrust in, only twenty-three were taken out alive in the 
morning. The horror of the situation may be conceived, but it cannot 
be described. ‘ Some of our company,’ says Mr. Cooke, ‘ expired 
very soon after being put in; others grew mad, and, having lost their 
senses, died in a high delirium.’ Applications were made to the 
guard, with the offer of great rewards; but it was out of their power 
to afford relief. The only chance consisted in conveying intelligence, 
by means of a bribe, to some officer of high authority ; but to no one 
does it appear that this expedient pe Pant (Vol. ii. p. 100, 101.) 


Intelligence of these events no sooner reached Madras, than 
Clive, who had just returned from the capture of Gheriah, the 
capital of the pirate Angria, was sent to recover Calcutta. He 
accomplished his purpose without difficulty, and immediately 
attacked and took Hoogly. Suraja, incensed by the invasion of 
his dominions, surrounded Calcutta with a numerous army; but 
terrified by a bold, though unsuccessful assault upon his camp, 
agreed to restore to the Company their factories, and the privi- 
leges which they had formerly enjoyed, to make compensation for 
part of their losses, and to permit them to fortify Calcutta. A few 
days afterwards he entered into a treaty of alliance offensive and 
detensive. During the progress of these events, the French, not- 
withstanding the war which had broken out between their country 
and England, and the great importance of their aid to the Nabob, 
remained inactive; aud terms of neutrality for the gone. of 
Bengal had been agreed upon, though not formally ratified ; 
Clive now resolved to reward their forbearance by ape ling them 
from the country.* Suraja Dowla would gladly have baftled 


* The account which Clive has given of the deliberation upon this measure is 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. s 
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his project, and he even threatened to resist it by force; but 
apprehension of the English arms, and the alarm with which 
he was filled by the invasion of the Abdallees, compelled him to 
continue an inactive spectator, while the French were in 1757 
driven out of Bengal. Clive was not a man to stop half way in 
his career. He knew that the Company had re-established them- 
selves in the province contrary to the wishes of the Nabob; he 
saw the favour which that prince still showed to the French; 
perhaps, too, the profits which might accrue to himself and his 
coadjutors from a revolution, were not absent from his thoughts.* 
The resolution was, therefore, taken to dethrone Suraja, and to 
set up in his stead Meer Jaffier, one of his principal officers, who 
bound himself to pay enormous sums, partly to the individuals 
who concluded the bargain with him, partly to the Company, 
partly to those who had been losers by the capture of Calcutta,t 


extremely curious, We extract it from a note of Mr, Mill. ‘* * That the members 
of the Committee were, Mr, Drake (the Governor), himself (Col. Clive), Major 
Kilpatrick, and Mr. Becher:—Mr, Becher gave his opinion for a neutrality, 
Major Kilpatrick for a neutrality ; he himself gave his opinion for the attack of 
the place; Mr. Drake gave an opinion that nobody could make any thing ef, 
Major Kilpatrick then asked him, whether he thought the forces and squadron 
could attack Chandernagor and the Nabob’s army at the same time ?—he said, he 
thought they could; upon which Major Kilpatrick desired to withdraw his opi- 
nion, and to be of his. They voted Mr, Drake’s no opinion at all; and Major 
Kilpatrick and he being the majority, a letter was written to Admiral Watson, 
desiring him to co-operate in the attack on Chandernagor.’ There is something 
ludicrous in voting a man’s opinion to be no opinion; yet the undecisive, hesitat- 
ing, ambiguous propositions, of men who know not what resolution to take, 
oat in general, perhaps be treated by a better rule.’” (Vol. ii, p. 107, 108, 
note. 

* It appeared before the committee of the House of Commons, in 1773, that for 
the revolution of 1757, Clive received presents to the amount of 234,0001, The 
other servants of the Company received very large sums. 

+ In framing the pecuniary provisions of this treaty, a circumstance occurred of 
a perfidy unequalled even in the history of diplomacy. ‘ A piece of consummate 
treachery was practised upon an individual, Among the Hindu merchants es- 
tablished at Calcutta was Omichund, ‘ aman,’ says Mr. Orme, ‘ of great sagacity 
and understanding,’ who had traded to a vast amount, and acquired an enormous 
fortune. ‘ The extent of his habitation,’ continues Mr. Orme, ‘ divided into 
various departments, the number of his servants continually employed in various 
occupations, and a retinue of armed men in constant pay, resembled more the 
state ofa prince than the condition ofa merchant, His commerce extended to all 
a of Bengal and Bahar ; and by presents and services he had acquired so much 

nfluence with the principal officers of the Bengal government, that the Presidency, 
in times of difficulty, used to employ his mediation with the Nabob. This pre- 
eminence, however, did not fail to render him the object of muchenvy.’ (Orme, ii. 
50.) When the alarm, excited by the hostile designs of Suraja Dowla, threw into 
consternation the minds of Mr. Drake and his council, among other weak ideas 
which occurred to them, one was, to secure the person of Omichund, lest, perad~ 
venture, he should be in concert with their enemies. He was seized and threwn 
into confinement, His guards, believing that violence, that is, dishonour, would 
next fall upon his house, set fire to it, after the manner of Hindus, and slanghtered 
the inmates of his harem. Notwithstanding this, when Mr, Holwell endeavoured 


to parley with the Nabob, he employed Omichund to write letters to his friends, 
importuning them to intercede, in that extremity, with the prince. At the cap- 
ture, though his person was liberated, his valuable effects and merchandize were 
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partly as a largess to the army and navy. Clive put the troops 
in motion, hesitated, decided in a council of war not to procecd, 
changed his purpose the same evening, marched forwards the 
next morning, and fought and won the battle of Plassy. 

Meer Jaffier was now Nabob of Bengal. His first care was to 
fulfil his pecuniary engagements with the English; and within 


plundered; no less than 400,000 rupees in cash were found in his treasury, Wien 
an order was published, that such of the English as had escaped the black hole 
might return to their homes, they were supplied with provisions by Omichund ; 
* whose intercession,’ says Orme, ‘ had probably procured their return, Ovni- 
chund, upon the ruin of Calcutta, followed the Nabob’s army, and soon acquired 
a high degree of confidence both with the Nabob’s favourite, and wiih himself. 
After the recovery of Calcutta, when the Nabob, alarmed at tie attack of his’ 
camp, entered into negotiation, and concluded a treaty, Omicihund was one of the 
principal agents employed. And when Mr. Watts was sent to Moorshedebad, as 
agent at the durbar (court) of Suraja Dowla, * he was accompani ¢,’ says Mr, 
Orme, (ii. 127,) * by Omichund, whose conduct in the late negotiation had otfaeed 
the impressions of former imputations, insomuch that Mr. Watts was permitted to 
consult and employ him without reserve on all occasions. He was ea ployed as 
a main instrument in all the intrigues with Jaflier, Lt woo never surmised that he 
did not second, with ail his efforts, the projects of the Englisi'; it was never de- 
nied that his services were of the utmost importance. Mr, Orme says expressly 
(p. 182) that * his tales and artifices prevented Suraja Dowla from believing the 
representations of his most trusty servants, who early-suspected, aud at length 
were convinced, that the English were confederated with Jaflier” When the terms 
of compensation for the losses sustained by the capture of Calcutta were negotiated 
between Mr, Watts and Meer Jaflier, 3,000,000 uf rupees were set down for Omi- 
chund, which, considering the extent of his property, and that * most of the 
best houses in Calcutta were his,” (Orme, ii. 128,) was probably not more than 
his loss. Looking forward to the rewards which he doubted not that Jattier, if 
successful, would bestow upon those of the English who were the chief instruments 
of his exaltation ; estimating also the importance of his own services, and the riek, 
both of life and of fortune, which, in rendering those services, he had incurred, 
Omichund conceived that he too might put in his claim for reward, and, according 
to the example of his countrymen, resolved not to injure himself by the modesty 
of his demand. He asked a commission of five per cent. on the money which 
should be received from the Nabob’s treasury, and a fourth part of the jewels; but 
agreed, upon hearing the objections of Mr, Watts, to refer bis claims to the Com- 
mittee. When the accounts were sent to Calcutta, the sum to be given to Omi- 
chund, even as compensation for his losses, seemed a very heavy grievance to men 
who panted for more to themselves. To men whose minds were in such a state, 
the great demands of Omichund appeared (the reader will laugh—but they did 
literally appear) acrime. They were voted a crime; and so greata crime, as to 
deserve to be punished —to be punished, not only by depriving him of all reward, 
but depriving him of his compensation, that compensation which was stipulated 
for toevery body: It was voted that Omichund should have nothing. They were 
in his power, however; therefore he was not to be irritated, It was necessary 
he should be deceived. Clive, whom deception, when it suited his purpose, never” 
cost a pang, proposed, that two treaties with Meer Jaflier should be drawn up, 
and signed : one, in which satisfaction to Omichund should be provided for, which 
Omichund should see; another, that which should really be executed, in which 
he should not be named. To his honour be it spoken, Admiral Watson refused to 
be a party in this treachery. He would not sign the false treaty ; and the com- 
mittee forged his name, When Omichund, upon the final adjustment, was told that 
he was cheated, and found that he was a ruined man, he fainted away, and lost 
his reason, He was from that moment insane, Not an Englishman, not even Mr, 
Orme, has yet expressed a word of sympathy or regret,” (Vol, ii. p. 114—116, 
note.) 
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six weeks nearly half the stipulated sum was paid. He had looked 
forward to the ruin of Ramnarain, the governor of Bahar, of 
Dooloob Ram, superintendant of the finances, and of the Seets, 
the celebrated eaten of Moorshedabad, as a fund which would 
amply supply his necessities. But the English viewed his designs 
against these individuals with an evil eye; and his attempts 

ainst the second of them had even excited disturbances in some 
of the provinces. He was, therefore, obliged to desist. The 
feebleness and luxurious indolence of his character were no less 
contemptible, than the violence and brutality of his son, Meeran, 
were hateful. The combined vices of the father and the son ren- 
dered the government odious to the people; every branch of the 
administration was in disorder ; the army was in a state approach- 
ing to mutiny; the sum originally promised to the Company had 
not yet been discharged ; nor were the allowances for the troops 
employed in defending the province paid with any degree of regu- 
larity. The expenses of that defence had been increased by two 
successive attacks upon Bengal; one in 1759, by the Mogul 
prince, supported by the Nabobs of Oude and Allahabad; the 
other in 1760, by the same prince, who, by that time, was I’mpe- 
ror, with the title of Shah Aulum. In this situation, it appeared 
that Meer Jaflier could not be permitted to hold the reins of 
aera without ruin to the state; and his son had been 
ately killed by lightning, while pursuing a revolted chief. Van- 
sittart, who was President, came therefore to a resolution, that. 
Meer Jaffier should still be Nabob in name; but that the whole 
effective authority should be lodged in the hands of his son in law 
Meer Caussim. Meer Jaffier, refusing to be a pageant of royalty, 
withdrew to lead a private life at Calcutta. Meer Caussim suc- 
ceeded to his power in October, 1670; and shortly aftetwards 
was formally invested by the Emperor, who, in the degraded 
state to which he was reduced, had been glad to become the ally 
r the English, as Subahdar or Viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and 

rissa. 

Meer Caussim displayed both industry and vigilance in his ad- 
ministration. we the beginning of 1761 he had made great pro- 
gress in settling the affairs of his government, and had discharged 
the whole of his pecuniary obligations to the English. There 
were, however, some unfortunate circumstances which counter- 
acted all his efforts. Vansittart, the governor, through whose 
influence he obtained the Nabobship, had been irregularly raised 
by the favour of Clive to the eminence which he enjoyed ; a strong 
party in the council deemed themselves injured by his promotion; 
they, therefore, disliked him personally, and opposed most of the 
measures which he supported. In particular, t ey had protested 
strongly against the deposition of Meer Jaffier, and were inclined 
to put the worst interpretation upon every part of his successor’s 
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conduct. Slight differences had already taken place, in which 
some distinguished servants of the Company exhibited great 
animosity towards Meer Caussim; but the disputes concerning 
the private trade brought the mutual resentments of the two 

arties to a crisis. ‘The servants of the Company, who, under 
Clive’s administration, paid, when they engaged in the inland 
traffic, the same duties as other private merchants, now claimed 
an exemption from ail taxes, and were enabled, by the predomi- 
nance of the English power, to set at defiance the authority of 
the Nabob’s officers. Such claims were ruinous both to the 
revenue of the country and to the native merchants; and the 
mischief was increased by the multitude of persons who fraudu- 
lently availed themselves of the exemption, by pretending to be 
the agents of the Company’s servants. ‘The English even went 
the length of compelling the people to buy of them ata rate 
higher than the market price, and to sell to them at a lower. 
The President, who in his laudable endeavours was supported by 
nobody but Mr. Hastings, afterwards so celebrated, exerted him- 
self to suppress these abuses; and, in 1763, concluded an agree- 
ment with the Nabob, by which the servants of the Company 
were to pay a duty of nine per cent. on the prime cost of the com- 
modities, as an equivalent for the much higher burthens imposed 
upon native traders. This agreement was of no avail; for it was 
determined in a solemn consultation, the President and Mr. 
Hastings dissenting, that tlh Company’s servants had a right to 
carry on the internal trade without paying any duties; that out 
of their liberality they would submit to a duty of 24 per cent. on 
salt; and that the disputes between them or their agents, and the 
natives, should be decided, not by the tribunals of the country, 
but by the residents and the heads of factories; in other ne 
by the very men who were reaping exorbitant profits from the 
abuses. Meer Caussim was now driven to despair; he saw that 
his revenue was to be annihilated; but the English, he was re- 
solved, should not be the sole gainers: he, therefore, by one 
sweeping ordinance, abolished all duties on the internal trade. 
We almost blush for our country, when we are compelled to add, - 
that the council pronounced this to be an act of hostility. It 
was not enough for them, that their commerce was ee from 
taxation, unless heavy burdens were laid upon the trade of others. 
Violent measures were now adopted on both sides, but with more 
intemperance and less reason on the part of the English, than on 
that of the Nabob; till the precipitate fury of Mr. Ellis, the head 
of the factory at Patna, drove Meer Caussim into open war. The 
war was of short duration. Meer Caussim, every where unsuc- 
cessful, was compelled before the beginning of September to take 
refuge with Sujah Dowla, Nabob of Oude. Hostilities with that 
prince immediately ensued ; but the battles of Patna and Buxar, 
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in 1764, completely broke his force, and placed the Emperor 
wholly in the power of the English. 

Meer Jaflier, who had been restored to the throne as soon as 
war with his son-in-law appeared inevitable, died in 1765, and 
was succeeded by his son Nujeem ad Dowla. ‘The Company, 
however, retained the military power in their own hands, with a 
view to render the native governments quite incapable of ever 
acting in opposition to them, and to put the means of public de- 
fence in an efficient state. Upon the same principle, the Nabob 
was placed in a sort of pupillage under a deputy, with whom 
other two creatures of the Company were afterwards associated. 
In the following year, Syeff ul Dowla succeeded to the Nabob- 
ship, upon whose death, in 1770, it descended to his brother 
Mubarek al Dowla. These three princes were mere shadows of 
royalty. 

In 1765, Clive, who had been a second time appointed Go- 
vernor, arrived at Calcutta. The disturbed state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, at the time when his nomination took place, had 
induced them to authorize him with four other gentlemen to form 
themselves into a select committee, which should possess all the 
powers of government, without consulting the council or being 
subject to its controul. ‘Though the duration of this new admi- 
nistrative organ was limited by that of the circumstances which 
gere it birth, and though these circumstances were already gone 

y; yet, four days after he landed, Clive, with two of the four 
members (the other two were engaged in the public service at a 
distance from Calcutta), constituted themselves a committee, and 
proceeded to the exercise of the absolute prerogatives with which 
they were clothed. Their most important proceedings was the 
transference of the revenues to the Company from the Nabob, 
who received in lieu an annual pension, and was_ subjected 
in the disposal even of this to three persons approved of by the 
English council. In August of the same year, the Emperor granted 
them the duannee, or receipt and raleulee of the revenues for 
pangs, Bahar, and Orissa. The private trade had been strongly 
condemned by the Court of Directors, and its abuses had been the 
chief cause of the late disturbances; yet Clive had scarcely reached 
Calcutta, when he himself engaged in it to a very great extent. 
A few months afterwards his committee, in defiance of the injunc- 
tions of their masters, converted the private trade into a monopoly, 
for the benefit of the superior servants of the Company. This 
scheme, in the execution of which deeds of the most extravagant 
and tyrannical absurdity were committed, was in the followin 
pens suppressed in name, in consequence of positive omnaee 
rom England, but did not actually cease till 1768. As a com- 
pensation to their servants for being excluded from the private 
trade, and for being bound, as they now were, by covenants regu- 
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larly executed, to receive no presents from the natives, the Com- 
pany allowed them a commission of 2} per cent. on the revenues, 
to be divided among them in certain proportions. 

If Clive’s internal administration was not very remarkable for 
wisdom, his external policy was prudent, though not brilliant. 
The Nabob of Oude had made some efforts, in the beginning of 
1765, to restore his affairs; but with so little success, that he a 
no other resource than to throw himself on the generosity of the 
English. ‘The question, therefore, was, how should his domi- 
nions be disposed of? A treaty had been concluded with the 
Emperor, previous to Clive’s arrival, by which they were appro- 
priated to him; but both the Directors and Clive Seitineted of 
this plan, and determined that the Nabob should be continued in 
his dominions, as a barrier against the Afghauns and the Mah- 
rattas, whom he was more capable of resisting than the Mogul. 
Scarcely was this transaction finished, when an event occurred 
that might have been fatal to our eastern empire. Clive had 
ordered the allowances made to the officers in the field to be 
diminished ; general discontent was the result, and they entered 
into a combination by which they were to resign their commis- 
sions simultaneously. Even the commander of one of the three 
brigades, into mK the Company’s troops were distributed, had 
entered into the association. Accident compelled the officers to 
act prematurely, and the boldness and activity of Clive discon- 
certed their measures. The officers of one brigade were sent 
down to Calcutta; the rest retracted their resignations. ‘Two 
circumstances are remarkable in this conspiracy: no attempt 
had been made to corrupt the soldiers; and the a were every 
where so steady in obedience, that their commanders entertained 
no doubt, in case the mutiny should descend from the officers to 
the men, of being able to put every European soldier to death. 
The natural supposition was, that the example of [European 
officers and European soldiers, and the removal of the check 
arising from the terror of their arms, would have annihilated the 
discipline and subordination of the native troops. 

Early in 1767 Clive returned to England, and was succeeded 
i Verelst; Verelst, in 1770, was ome by Mr. Cartier. 

hese two administrations were peaceful and unambitious ; dis- 
tinguished by nothing but the distress in which, without any fault 
of the governors, the finances of the Company were becoming 
more and more involved. The real cause of the distress was, 
that the Company were now loaded with the expense of governing 
and defending a large kingdom, the net produce of whose reve- 
hues was not equal to the charges which it occasioned. Both the 
nature of the difficulties and the share which Clive’s policy had in 
producing them, are extremely well stated by Mr, Mill, in the 


following passage : 
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“ Upon this, as upon his former departure, the regulations which 
Clive left behind, calculated for present applause rather than per- 
manent advantage, produced a brilliant appearance of immediate 
prosperity ; but were fraught with the elements of future difficulty and 
distress. A double government, or an administration carried on in 
name by the Nabob, in reality by the Company, was the favourite 
policy of Clive ; to whose mind a certain degree of crooked artifice 
seems to have presented itself pretty congenially in the light of pro- 
found and skilful politics. The collection of the revenues was still 
made as for the exchequer of the Nabob; justice was still administered 
by his officers and in his name; and all transactions with foreign 

owers were covered with the mask of his authority. For the benefit 
of certain false pretexts which imposed upon nobody, the government 
of the country, as far as regarded the protection of the people, was 
dissolved. Neither the Nabob, nor his officers, dared to exert any 
authority against the English, of whatsoever injustice and oppression 
they might be guilty. The gomastahs, or Indian agents, employed by 
the Company’s servants, not only practised unbounded tyranny, but 
overawing the Nabob and his highest officers, converted the tribunals 
of justice themselves into instruments of cruelty, making them inflict 
punishment upon the very wretches whom they oppressed, and whose 
only crime was their not submitting with sufficient willingness to the 
insolent rapacity of those subordinate tyrants. While the ancient 
administration of the country was rendered inefficient, this suspension 
of the powers of government was supplied by nothing in the regu- 
lations of the English. Beyond the ancient limits of the Presidency, 
the Company had no legal power over the natives: beyond these 
limits the English themselves were not amenable to the British laws; 
and the Company had no power of coercion except by sending persons 
out of the country ; a remedy always inconvenient; and, except for 
very heinous offences, operating too severely upon the individual to be 
willingly applied. The natural consequence was, that the crimes of 
the English, and their agents, were, in a great measure, secured from 
punishment, and the unhappy natives lay prostrate at their feet. As 
the revenue of the government depended upon the productive ope- 
rations of the people; and as a people are productive only in proportion 
to the share of their own produce which they are permitted to enjoy; 
this wretched administration could not fail, in time, to make itself felt 
in the Company's exchequer. Other sources were not wanting, whence 
a copious stream of evils were derived. Though the Governor and 
Council placed the powers of the Nabob in a sort of commission, by 
compelling him to resign the entire management of business to one or 
more persons of their own choosing: and though they placed a con- 
fidential servant of the Company to watch them at the Nabob’s durbar; 
yet they possessed not over these depositaries of power, whom they 
could only punish by dismissal, sufficient means of control: before 
detection, or much of suspicion, it was always possible for each of 
them to appropriate a treasure, and be gone; leaving his place to be 
filled by another, who had both temptation and opportunity to repeat 
his crimes. With men, whose interests were so little united with those 
of their employers, and whose situation was so very precarious, the 
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Zemindars, Rajahs, and other agents of the revenue, might easily 
settle their own terms; and place the fallacy of their accounts beyond 
the reach of detection. The mischief was less in practice than reason 
would have anticipated; because in the choice of these native func- 
tionaries the English were both judicious and happy. Another, and 
that the most pernicious perhaps of all the errors into which Clive 
exerted himself to mislead the Company, was, the belief which he 
created, that India overflowed with riches; the expectations he raised 
and on which the credulous Company so fondly relied, that a torrent 
of treasure was about to flow into their laps. As such expectations 
were adverse to the best use and improvement of their resources, they 
only hastened that disappointment and distress which their inconsistency 
with the matters of fact rendered a necessary consequence. In political 
affairs it is long before even experience teaches wisdom. ‘Till the 
present moment incessant promises of treasure have never failed to 
deceive, without ceasing to delude. As often as the pain of disaps 
pointment has become exceedingly severe, we have condemned a 
Governor, in whose conduct we believed that we had found the cause 
of our misery ; and have begun immediately to pamper our fancy 
anew with endless hopes and delusions.” (V ol. li, p. 258—260.) 


A temporary relief was obtained by borrowing. ‘The servants 
of the Company willingly deposited in the Company’s exchequer 
thefortunes which they had acquired, receiving, in return, bills pays 
able in England. The only fund for the payment of these bills was 
the Company’s investment ; but the investment did not increase in 
the same proportion with the amount of the bills; because the 
money, in consideration of which these bills had been originally 
granted, was expended in carrying on the government, and not 
in the purchase of goods. ‘The Company endeavoured to check 
the evil by limiting the sum for which bills might be drawn upon 
them: in other words, they said to their Governor and Council, 
* You must keep our affairs afloat ; we know you have not money 
enough to do so; we can show you no means either of lessening 
our charges, or of increasing our resources; find money you 
must, but borrow it you shall not.” Private individuals were thus 
compelled to transmit their fortunes to Europe through the French 
and Dutch Companies, who made purchases with the money 
which was lent to them, and, by the sale of their merchandize in 
Europe, were enabled to discharge the bills which they had 
— They, by this means, carried on a lucrative trade with 

ritish capital. The English Company could not understand 
how they themselves should be so much distressed by what their 
far less powerful rivals found a source of profit; they did not see, 
that the man who borrows to spend, and the man who borrows to 
make a profit by employing the money in trade, are in situations 
altogether dissimilar. So blind were even the best informed men 
to so obvious a truth, that Mr. Verelst believed, that the difficul- 
ties with which he was perplexed arose in a great measure from 
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the limitation of the amount to which he was permitted to draw 
upon the Directors. ‘The cause commonly assigned for the 
distress was the scarcity of currency in Bengal; and that scarcity 
was supposed to have arisen from the change which had taken 

lace in the mode of procuring the commodities intended for the 
euro ean market. Formerly these commodities were purchased ; 
and they were paid for chiefly in the precious metals. But now 
the English Company supplied their investment from the revenues 
of the country, while the French and Dutch purchased theirs with 
the funds advanced to them by Englishmen, who were desirous of 
transmitting their acquisitions to Europe. ‘Thus the importation 
of bullion into India was at an end; and hence arose the distresses 
of the Bengal government. There is a wide interval between 
such crude notions, and the passage which we have above ex- 
tracted from Mr. Mill. 

The distress was increased by the rapacity of the Company at 
home. Can it be believed, that an association of traders, at a 
time when an enormous debt was every day accumulating, could 
be guilty of the absurdity of increasing their annual dividend, 
though, instead of making profit, they were daily incurring loss? 
Yet such was the conduct of the Directors. In 1766 they raised 
their dividend from 6 per cent. to 10 per cent., and in the follow- 
ing year to 12!. Parliament interfered, and imposed restrictions 
on their extravagance; but, in 1770, they availed themselves of 
certain clauses in the restricting act to raise their dividend again 
to 12 per cent., and in the two subsequent years to 121. Their 
embarrassments had now reached a crisis; there were no funds to 
meet the bills which were becoming due; it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to apply to the minister for relief. A committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into their affairs; 
and in 1778 relief was afforded them, though on much severer 
conditions than they expected. At the same time the minister 
availed himself of the distress of the Company, and the unpopu- 
larity which their mismanagement had Samal upon them, to | 
effect an entire change in their political constitution. Mr. Mill 
has stated the amount of the change in as few words as possible: 

“ On the 3d of May he introduced a series of propositions, as the 
foundation for a law, which should raise the qualification to vote in the 
Court of seek BEY from 500/. to 1,000/., and give to every propri- 
etor possessed of 3,000/. two votes, possessed of 6,000/. three votes, 
and of 10,000/. four votes; which should change the annual election 
of the whole number of Directors to that of six new ones, or one-fourth 
of the whole number each year ; vest the government of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, in a governor-general, with a salary of 25,000/., and four 
counsellors of 8,000/. each; render the other Presidencies subordinate 
to that of Bengal; establish at Calcutta a supreme court of judicature, 
consisting of a chief justice with 8,000/. a-year, and three other judges, 
with each 6,000/. a-year, appointed by the Crown. 
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« As subsidiary articles it was proposed; that the first governor- 

neral and counsellors should be nominated by parliament in the act, 
and hold their office for five years; after which the patronage of those 
great offices should revert to the Directors; but still subject to the 
approbation of the Crown; that every thing in the Company's corres- 
pondence from India, which related to the civil or military affairs, to 
the government of the country, or the administration of the revenues, 
should be laid before the ministry ; that no person in the service, 


either of the King or of the Company, should be allowed to receive 


presents ; and that the governor-general, the counsellors, and judges, 
should be excluded from all commercial profits and pursuits.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 296.) 

These propositions were violently resisted ; they were carried, . 
however, by immense majorities, and passed into a law. ‘The 
tendencies of the revolution, thus accomplished in the constitution 


of the East India Company, are analyzed by Mr. Mill with great 


acuteness : 


* It had not so much as a tendency to remove the principal evils 
to which it pretended to find a remedy; and it created some evils of 
the greatest magnitude, which previously had no existence. 

‘* The evils in question were—I. Such as had their operation in 
India; and, II. Such as had their operation in England. 

“ 1. Those which had their operation in India might all be ranked 
under two heads; 1. The absorption of more than the revenues by 
expense; and 2. The plunder and oppression of the people. 

“« The only parts of the new constitution which had a direct in- 
fluence upon the government in India, were—1]. ‘The new appointment 
and powers of the Governor-general and Council; and 2. The Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

‘¢ 1. The mode of appointing public functionaries, and the extent 
of their power, distinct from the motives to good or evil conduct which 
operate upon them ia the discharge of their functions, are evidently 
of no avail. Upon the Governor and Council in India the motives to 
evil conduct, and the scope for its exercise, were, if not augmented by 
the new regulations, at any rate not impaired. As ingenuity may be 
challenged to refute this proposition, it follows, that from this branch 
of the arrangement-no good was derived. 

“3. The Supreme Court of Judicature was intended to supply the 
limited powers of criminal jurisdiction; which, in their ancient com- 
mercial capacity, had been committed to the Company. The terrors 
of law, brought nearer home to the inferior servants of the Company, 
and those who enjoyed their protection, might have restrained in some 
degree their subordinate oppressions. But it was easy to see that the 
operations of the supreme functionaries in India must remain exempt 
from the control of the Supreme Court ; otherwise that court became 
itself the government. This consequence was not sufficiently foreseen; 
and the vague and indefinite powers assigned to the judicatory, intro- 
duced immediately, between the Governor General and the Judges, 
those struggles which threatened the existence of English authority. — 

** So long, on the other hand, as the Governor General and Council 
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-remained exempt from the control of law, the great oppressors were 


safe; and, from the community of interests, and the necessity of 
mutual compliance and mutual concealment between the high of- 
fenders and the low, impunity was pretty well secured to the class. 

“‘ The grand source, however, of mischief to the natives, in the 
jurisprudential plan, was the unfortunate inattention of its authors to 
the general principles of law; detached from its accidental and national 
forms. As the vulgar of every nation think their language the natural 
one, and all others arbitrary and artificial ; so, a large mass of English- 
men consider English law as the pure extract of reason, adapted to the 
exigencies of human nature itself: ignorant that, for the greater part, 
it is arbitrary, technical, and ill-adapted to the general ends which it 
is intended to serve; that it has more of singularity, and less capacity 
of adaptation to the state of other nations, than any scheme of law 
to be found in any other civilized country. Yet this whole system, the 


British parliament, or British nv transplanted to Bengal exactly 


as it stood ; and imagined that they had amply wie for the admi- 
nistration of justice in India. But the English law, which in general 
has neither definition nor words to guide the discretion or circumscribe 
the licence of the Judge, presented neither rule nor analogy in cases 
totally altered by diversity of ideas, manners, and ghey ee. rights ; 
and the violent efforts which were made to bend the rights of the 
natives to a conformity with the English laws, for the purpose of 
extending jurisdiction, and gratifying a pedantic and mechanical 
attachment tothe arbitrary forms of the Westminster courts, produced 
more injustice and oppression, and excited more alarm, than probably 
was experienced, through the whole of its duration, from the imper- 
fection of the previous powers of law and judicature. 

“ II. If towards the amelioration of the government in India, the new 
effort in legislation performed no more than this: it injured, rather than 
improved, the condition of both the Company and the natives. Against 
the government at home, the only objection, of any real moment, was, 
its inefficiency, as the ruling power, to produce, by means of its ser- 
vants, a good government in India, or, what in this case was meant b 
good government, a large surplus of revenue or treasure to England, 
without oppression to the natives. The total change which was effected 
in the constitution of the Company pretended to have for its End the 
improvement and perfection of the Company in that respect: and it 
employed as its whole and only Means, dependance upon the Minister. 

“‘ If the Minister had more knowledge of the affairs of India, more 
leisure to devote to their management, and more interest in their being 
well managed, this was an improvement. If he had less knowledge ; 
less leisure ; and, far above a, if his interest was likely to be most 
promoted by that system of patronage which creates dependance, 
and which is at irreconcileable enmity with the very principle of good 
government, the change was wholly the reverse. How dependance 
upon the Minister was to render the agents of government more 
faithful and economical stewards of the revenues in India, or less 
disposed to accumulate wealth at the expense of the prostrate natives, 
it is not easy to make appear: in regard to responsibility, or eventual 
punishment, the only caution was, to act in concert with the Minister ; 
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and then they were out of all comparison more assured of impunity than 
ever. 

« From dependance upon the Court of Proprietors by annual elec- 
tions, to render the Directors in a great degree independant of their 
constituents by elections in four years, gave them greater powers, and 
hence motives, to pursue their own interests at the expense of the 
Proprietors ; but that it should increase their interest in the good 
government of India, and hence their motives for exertion to procure 
it, is impossible. 

“ To diminish the number of votes in the Court of Proprietors, and 
confine the power to the rich, was contrived, it was said, to render 
that assembly less tumultuous. But tumultuousness, in itself, is not 
anevil. It is evil only when it has a tendency to produce evil effects. 
What is more tumultuous than a public market, a theatre, or a church ? 
To know the merit then of a reform of tumultuousness, we ought to 
know the specific evils which the tumultuousness in question pro- 
duced. In the case of the East India Company, the authors of the 
measure failed in exhibiting any mischievous effects; though by their 
reform they unquestionably created a field for other effects of a very 
pernicious description. ‘If tumult and disorder,’ as was well re- 
marked by an illustrious Committee of the Commons’ House, ‘ were 
lessened by reducing the number of Proprietors, private cabal and 
intrigue were fa ‘liated at least in an equal degree; and it is cabal and 
corruption, rather than disorder and confusion, that are most to be 
dreaded in transacting the affairs of India; that are most to be dreaded 
in transacting the affairs of every country under the sun. 

“ The virtues of a Court of Proprietors, as of every political body, 
are intelligence and probity. The owner of 500/. stock was just as 
likely to be intelligent as the owner of 1000/. But a small number of 
men are much more easily corrupted than a large; and, where the 
matter of corruption operates, much more sure of being corrupt. 

“To the grand complaint against the Court of Proprietors, that 
being filled by the servants of the Company who had returned loaded 
to Europe with ill-gotten wealth it proved a barrier against exposure 
and punishment, the amount of the qualification provided no sort of 
remedy, but rather faciliated and confirmed the abuse. _ 

* As soon as ever the management of the East India Company's 
affairs became a source of great patronage and power, it necessarily 
followed that stock was generally held for the promotion of interests 
of much greater value than the dividend. It was distributed mostly 
among three great classes of Proprietors: 1. Those who aspired toa 
share in the Direction, and who were careful to possess themselves of 
whatever share of stock was calculated to strengthen their influence ; 
2. The large class of those who were competitors for the Company's 
favours and employment, all those concerned in -the immense supply 
of their shipping and goods, constituting a considerable proportion of 
the ship-owners and tradesmen in London, who strengthened their 
influence with the great customer, by the number of votes which they 
could assure to the Directors in the General Court; 3. Those who 
aspired to contracts with the Treasury, Admiralty, and Ordnance, 
and clerks in public offices, who discovered that one ground of influ- 
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t 4] ence with the Minister was to have votes at his disposal in the East 
bi India Proprietary Court. 
aa ‘* By every thing which tended to lessen the number of voting Pro- 
es prietors, the force of all these sinister interests was increased. The only 
ip expedient which had a tendency to counteract them, was to render 
ee such Proprietors as numerous as possible. This would have promoted 
Uh the interests of the public, but not those of the minister ; the interests 
2 of the many, but not those of the few.” (Vol. ii. p. 298—302.) 
+ This is a fair specimen of the manner in which our historian 
| analyzes the merits of plans of policy. His mode of examination 
is, perhaps, somewhat too elaborate ; but his views are often pro- 
found and ingenious; and the very methodical arrangement which 
he pursues, if it sometimes impairs the graces of his composition 
by a semblance of formality, is at least a powerful assistance to the 
understanding, both in entering fully into the opinions of the 
writer, and in detecting their fallacy, where any fallacy exists. 

In the general distribution of his history, between 1756 and 
rt 1773, Mr. Mill appears to us to have paid too strict an attention 
2 to the order of time. ‘The affairs of the Carnatic, and the affairs 
i of Bengal, form, during this period, two distinct streams, which 
have little communication with each other; and he would have 
hi consulted the ease, as well as relieved the memory, of his readers, 
iv had he not passed so frequently from the one to the other. We 
iy at least have found, that the mind, in attempting to acquire a 
VW clear view of the transactions which he relates, is disposed to 
He follow an arrangement different from that of the history. But 


we are well aware that little stress ought to be laid on criticisms 
of this sort; the order which is most suitable to the habits and 
associations of one mind, may be extremely perplexing to another. 

We have now reached the epoch of 1773, when the Company 
had become a great territorial power in Hindustan, om in 
some measure, from its dependance on the ministry, an integral 


: : part of the government of England. Here we shall stop for the 
; present. In our next number we shall take a survey of the 
AE remainder of Mr. Mill’s work, which will bring in review before 


i us the administrations of Hastings, Macpherson, Cornwallis, 
44 Shore, and Wellesley; the impeachment of Hastings, the change 
; effected in the constitution of the Company in 1784, the su 

i version of the kingdom of Mysore, and the war with the Mah- 
rattas. ‘These are topics of too much importance to be passed 


i cursorily over in the few pages which we could have allotted to 
them in our present Number. 
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the Arguments adduced in Defence of her supposed Violat i Maree: 3 
the Rev. Luke Booker, LL,D. 6vo. 4s. 6 Fis iolator and Murderer, By 
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Human Life with Variations, or The Chapter of Accidents. By Caroline 
Herbert. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Ryder, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Glocester, on the Adinission to Holy Orders of Young Men, holding (what are 
commonly called) Evangelicai Principles. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 8vo. 3s. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and Treatment of the Prisoners of War 
at Auxonne, Longwy, &c., from the Year 1810 to 1814; with an Account of 
the Epidemic, as it appeared in the latter Place in 1813. By Farrell Mulvey, 
M.D. 4s. 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to George Montague, Esq. from 
1736 to 1770. Now first pubiished from the Originals, in the Possession of the 
Editor. Royal 4to. 2/. 2s. Imperial 4to. 3/. 3s. 

The Literary Character. Illustrated by the History of Men of Genius, drawn 
from their own Feelings and Confessions. By the Author of “ Curiosities of 
Literature.” 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. By John 
Hobhouse, Esq. of Trimty College, Cambridge, A.M. and F.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 

The Polemical Contest between the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and the Rey. 
Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sanford, Bucks, on the Subject of Calvinism, 
referred to his Honour the Worshipful Christian Common Sense, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Lectures on the English Poets, delivered at the Surrey Institution, By 
William Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On the Cause, Cure, and Prevention of Smoky Chimnies, in New and Old 
Buildings, Ships, &c. By J. Gregson, Surveyor, with descriptive Plates. 

Fragments to the Memory of the late Richard Reynolds, Esq. the Philan- 
throphist, including (by permission of the Author) Montgomery s Poem; toge- 
ther with Anecdotes and Reflections in Prose and Verse, never before Pub- 
lished, being the Sequel to Excitements to Beneficence. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Joel Collyer Redivivus, an entirely New Edition of that celebrated Author’s 
Musical Travels, containing, among a variety of Interesting Particulars, a faith- 
ful Account of his many Ingenious Experiments, Valuable Discoveries, and 
Tnestimable Inventions, for the Improvement of Students, and the Advancement 
of Science in this Country. 

Synopsis of the Arrangement of the Preparations in the Gallery of the Mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons. For the Use of Visitors. 

Some Account of the recently discovered Annual System of the Weather of 
the British Islands, with Objections thereto stated and answered. March, 
1818. 

‘The Pronouncing Instructor, or General Reader’s Assistant in the Pronun- 
ciation of dificult Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names; the Names of 
eminent Modern Artists and Men of Science, distinguished Characters, and 
notorious Persons, who have appeared on the Theatre of a within the 
last Thirty Years; and Geographical Names of Places; to which are added, 
Latin and French Words and Phrases, with their Pronunciation and Meanings. 
By Christopher Farnshaw. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Manuscripts, formerly in the Possession of Francis Hargrave 
“= Barrister, now deposited in the British Museum, 4to 12s. 

he Climate of London, deduced from Meteorological Observations, made at 
different Places in the Neighbourhood ot the Metropolis. By Luke Howard. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. 

An Address to Parents and the Heads of Schools, on some prevailing Errors 
tending to injure the Health of Youth, a of Females, in Boarding 
Pl Management. By John Wardell, Member of the Royal College of 

urgeons. 

Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy. By John Prior Estlin, LL. D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 
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A Treatise of Rivers and Torrents, with the Method of regulating their 
Course and Channels. By Paul Frisi, a Barnabite, Professor Royal of Mathe- 
matics at Milan. To which is added, an Fssay on Navigable Canals. By the 
same. Translated by Major General John Garstein. 4to. 1/.11s 6d. 

The Principles of Population and Production investigated. By George Purves, 
LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Considerations respecting Cambridge, more particularly relating to its Bo- 
tanical Professorship. By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Some Account of what passed May 23, 1818, between John Gilbert, La- 
bourer, of Stowe, in Northamptonshire, and the Landlord of the Flying Horse, 
at Lower Heyford, about the Bank for Savings, at Northampton. 2d. 

Plain Truth; being a Narrative of some Recent Occurrences in the General 

ist Church, Nottingham. By R. Smith. 
ures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern, from the Ger- 
man of Frederick Schlegel. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Letter on the Subject of Parliamentary Reform, addressed to Major Cart- 

ight. By Sir George Cayley, Bart. 

View of the Great Constitutional Questions, addressed to the Electors of 
the United Kingdom. PartI. By Kent. 8vo. sewed. 3s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review. No. I. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Five Letters on the present State of the Country, addressed to Sir George 
Cayley, Bart. By a Yorkshire Freeholder. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. 

The Trials of James, Duncan, and Robert Mc Gregor, three Sons of the ce- 
lebrated “Rob Roy, before the High Court of Justiciary, in the Years 1752, 
1753, and 1754. 12mo. bds. 7s., 

A few Leaves from my Field Book, containing some Pictures in Miniature. 
By William Woolcot, late Royal Military Surveyor, &c.. Book the First. 8vo., 
Sewed. 5s. 

A new Peerage ; containing the Titles, Family Names, Titles of Elder Sons, 
Mottos with Translations, of all the Peers and Peeresses of the United Kingdom, 
under one Alphabet, with the Dates of their Creation, chief Seats, and Town 
Residences. Royal 12mo. Bound. 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of ‘Thomas Two-Shoes, being a Sequel to that of the “ Modern 
7 Two-Shoes.” By Mary Belson, Author of Industry and Idleness, &c. 

1s. 


Minutes of the Case, Waithman and Co. versus Birch, in the Insolvent 
Debtor's Court, November 9th, 1816. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Page’s Prodromus, or a General Nomenclature of all the Plants, Indigenous 
and Exotic, cultivated in the Southamptom Botanic Gardens, arranged alpha- 
betically, as they are considered hardy or tender to the Climate of Britain under 
their diflerent Characters of Trees, Shrubs, Herbaecous, &. By William 
Bridgwater Page, Southampton. _ 

A Selection of Facts from the best Authorities, arranged so as to form an 
Outline of the Geology of England and Wales; with a Map and Sections of the 
Strata. By William Philips, M.G.S, Author of “ Outlines of Mineralogy and 
eology,” kc. 12mo. Boards. 9s. 


Correction, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. is. 


Women ; or Pour et Contre, a Tale. By the Author of Bertram, &c.” $ vols. 
12mo. is. 


The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other Tales, by James Hogg, Author of the 
Qieen’s Wake, &c. &c. 2vols. 12mo. 14s. 
Marriage, a Novel, in vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 
Civilization, or The Indian Chief. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
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J lewellyn, or the Vale of Plinlimmon. vols. 12mo. ti. 4s. 

Sophia; or, the Dangerous Indiscretion, a Tale, founded on Facts. $ vols: 
1gmo. 16s. 6d. 

Lionel ; or, the Last of the Pevenseys, a Novel. Svols. 12mo. 11. 41s. 

The Physiognomist. By the Author of “ The Bachelor and the Married 
Man.” Svols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. : 

Felix Alvarez; or Manners in Spain, containing Descriptive Accounts of 
some of the Prominent Events of the late Peninsular War, &c. &e. By A. R.C, 
Dallas, Esq. 3 vols, 12mo. 18s.. | 


The Question, Who is Anna? By Miss M.S. Croker, 3 vols. 12mo. 
il. 4s. 


Comic Songs. By J. Hudson. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City, an Heroic Poem, By the Rev. H. Hf. Mil- 
man, M.A. 8vo. 12s. ‘ | 

The Arctic Expedition, a Poem. By Miss Porden. 8vo. 

Poems and other Pieces, written at an early Age. By John Holder, of 
Stroud ; to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author. 12m0. Qs, 

Britain, or Fragments of Poetical Aberration. By Mrs. M'Mullan. 7 

The Fudge Family in Paris, in a Series of Letters, from Philip Fudge, Esq, 
Miss Biddy Fudge, Mr. Robert Fudge, &c. Edited by Thomas Brown 
younger, Author of the Two Penny Post Bag. 12mo. Boards. 7s. 6d. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto1V. By Lord Byron. 

Lines on the Death of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. By the 
Rev. George Croby, A.M. Author of Paris, 1815, a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Poem in Commemoration of the sudden and lamented Decease of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales and Saxe-Cobourg, &c. &c. 
and in Recommendation of Associations for rendering Assistance to the Lying in 
Poor at their own Habitations, By Alhany Henry Christie. 3s. 

A Poem occasioned by the Cessation of Public Mourning for her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte ; together with Sonnets and other Productions, 
By Mrs. B. Hooper. 8vo. 75. . 


Woman, a Poem. By Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. Author of The Heroine, 
i2mo. Boards. 5s. 6d. 

The House of Mourning, or, The Christian’s Cenotaph for Her Royal Hi 
ness The Princess Charlotte of Wales. An Elegiac Poem, By 8. Franklin. © 
What is Genius? A Poem. 8vo. Qs. 

Endymion: a Poetic Romance. By John Keats. 8vo. 9s. 

Joseph and his Brethren; a Poem, in Four Books, originally written by a 
pil abridged and corrected by Joseph Kerby, Minister of the Gospel, 

wes. 

Antonia, a Poem, with Notes descriptive of the Plague in Malta. By Murdo 
Young. 12mo. 5s. 

Translations from Camoens and other Poems, with Original Poetry. By 
the Author of Modern Greece, and the Restoration of the Works of Art in 
5s. 6d. 

he Friends, a Poem in Four Books. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A. M. 
Vicar of Bakewell, Author of a Translation of Juvenal, and of Twelve Books 
of Charlemagne, &c. &c. 12mo. 7s. 

Temora, an Epic Poem in Eight Cantos, versified from Macpherson’s Prose 

Translation of the Poems of Ossian. Canto | and Il. By John Travers Burke, 
. 2s. 6d. each. 

Sixty-five Sonnets, with Prefatory Remarks on the Accordance of the Sonnet 
with the Powers of the English Language. 12mo. bds. 5s. 

The Vocal Library ; being the Largest Collection of English, Scottish, and 
Irish Songs, ever printed in a single Volume; selected from the best Authors 
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between the age of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Cowley ; and that of Dibdin, Wol- 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Observations on Lord Bathurst’s Speech in the House of Peers, March 18, 
1817, sent sealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, to the Address of Lord Liverpool, on 
the 7th of October, 1817. 8vo. 4s. 

Thoughts on the Present State of the Poor, with Hints for the Improvement 
of their Condition, in a Letter addressed to the Archdeacon of Lincoln. By 
Charlies Turner, M.A. F.S.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
March 16, 1818, on proposing a Grant of One Million for providing additional 
Places of Public Worship in England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

On Import of Colonial Corn. By H. J, Colebrook, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Problem Solved, in the Explication of a Plan of a safe, steady, and 
secure, Government Paper Currency, and Legal Tender. By James Reed. 

Observations on Banks for mm shewing the Expediency of making the 
Principle on which they are founded applicable to Clerks in Public Offices, and 
all large Establishments of Labourers, Sr clenatuat and Others. 3d. 

An Enquiry into the State of the Currency of the Country, its Defects and 
Remedy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Prospectus and Specimen of an Intended National Work, by William and 
Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers, 
intended to comprise the most Interesting Particulars relating to King Arthur 
and his Round Table. Canto LiL and IV. 5s. 6d. each. 

A Statement of Facts, relating to the Maximum of Legal [nterest on all | 
Loans of Money ; addressed to the Trading, Commercial, and Landed Interest 
ef the Kingdom. 8vo. Qs. 

An Inquiry into the Principle and Tendency of the Bill now Pending in Par- 
liament, for imposing certain Restrictions on Cotton Factories. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on Emigration to British America, and the United States; writ- 
ten expressly for the Use of Persons about to Emigrate to those Countries. By 
Robert Holditch, Esq. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


THEOLOGY, SERMONS, &c. 

_ A New Translation of the Holy Bible, comprising the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By John Bellamy, Author of the History of All Religions, and Bibli- 
cal Criticisms in the Classical and Biblical Journal. Part. I. 4to. 16s. 
Royal 4to. 1/. 4s. 

Faith; its Value, Nature, and Proper Fruits, “ according to the Scriptures,” 
A Sermon. By the Rev. Richard Warner, late Curate of St. James's Parish, 

th. 

Sermons and Lectures. By Alexander Brunton, D. D. One of the Ministers 
of the Tron Church, and Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. Boards. 12s. 

The New TestamentTranslated from the Original Greek. By G. Campbell,D.D. 
P. Doddridge, D. D. and J. Mackenzie, D. D. 18mo. 5s. 

Sermons on the most Important Doctrines of the Gospel, comprehending the 
Privileges and Duties connected with the Belief of Doctrines. By J. 
Thornton. 12mo. 4s. 

A Journey to Salem : containing a Description of that famous City, its Cus- 
toms, Laws, and Privileges, the rare Products of Immanuel’s Land, and the 
Grand Pros of Mount Zion, with an Account of many remarkable Incidents 
and distinguished Characters ; an Allegory. By Amicus. i18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Essay on the Beauty and Verity of the Sacred Writings ; in particular the 
Creation, Deluge, Planetary Orbs, &c. Intended for the Use of Families and 


Youth. 12mo. 6d. 
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The Danger of disseminating the Scriptures without Note or Comment. De- 
monstrated from their Perspicuity, the Principle so much contended for by the 
Bible Society. By an Orthodox Churchman. 

A Collection of Psalms, Hymns, and Anthems, for the Use of Public 
Worship. 

Part ML. The Mystery of God, or, the Arian Monitor, by which the Wis- 
dom of the Children of the Flesh is exposed, and the ever blessed Doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity is invincibly defended, and brought down to the Experi- 
ence of the Weakest of God’s People. Wherein also the Eternal Majesty, and 
self-existing Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ in all his Official Characters is 
evidently proved, and the pernicious Notion of Pre-Existence of his Human 
ro exposed to contempt. By Joseph Francis Burrel, a Servant of Jesus 

rist. 

On the Res due to Public Opinion, particularly from the Clerical Cha- 
racter. Two Sermons preached before the British Residents at Brussels, in 
the Royal Church of the xomy Pel the Netherlands, January 25, and Feb. 1, 
1818. By the Rev. T. Prince, M.A., Chaplain. 

On the late most melancholy Occasion of the Death of Her Royal Highness 
Princess Charlotte of Great Britain. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ‘ 

Two Sermons, preached November 9 and 10, 1817, in the Chapel Ro 
Brussels, before the British Residents. By the Rev. T. Prince, M.A., &c, 
Qs. 6d. 

The Truth of the Popular Notion of Apparitions, or Ghosts, considered by 
the Light of Scripture, a Sermon. By James Plumtre, B.D., Vicar of Great 
Gransden in Huntingdonshire, and formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

1s. 

Sermons on several Subjects and Occasions. By the Rev. Robert Dickinson, 
Curate and Lecturer of St. Mary, Newington Butts. é 

Free Thoughts on the Bath Missionary Society, and on the Address to 
that Assembly, by the Rev. Josiah Thomas, A.M., Archdeacon of Bath. By 
a Friend to Consistency. 8vo. 64d. 

Observations on the Defence of the Church Missionary Society, against the 
Objections of the Archdeacon of Bath. By Phileus Quadratus, 8vo. 1s. 

Three Points of Imputation against the Clergy, considered and refuted, in 
reference to the Protest of the Rev. Archdeacon ‘Thomas, against the Proceed- 
ings of the Church Missionary Society. By Philalethes. 8vo. 1s, 

Bible Associations Exposed, being a Review of the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Committee of the Henley Bible Society, and of its Appendix, detailing the 
Mode of organizing and conducting Bible Associations. Republished from 
the British Critic, for June, 1817. 8vo. 1s. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible, to which is added a Geographical Index, 
with the Calendar and Table of Lessons, designed to accompany any 4to. 
Edition of the Bible, and adapted to the Maps and Notes-of the Family Bible. 
Published under the Direction of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Edited by James W. Bellamy, M.A. 4to. 4s. Royal 4to. 7s. 

Essays on the Wisdom of God. By the Rev. Daniel Tyerman. 8vo. Boards. 
10s. 

Select Extracts and Beauties, taken from One Hundred and Twelve Serm 
delivered from the Pulpit, on the occasion of the Demise and Funeral of Her 
Royal Highness The Princess Charlotte of Wales and Saxe-Coburg. By 
Divines of the Church Establishment, and of the various Religious Denomina- 
tious in the British Empire. By the Editor of the Biographical Memoir of 
Her Royal Highness. © 8vo. Boards. 5s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Particular Occasions. By the Bishop of Glocester. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. ka 
The Necessity of maintaining Scriptural Doctrine, and endeavouring by every 
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Means to promote Peace and Union in the Church of Christ, considered in two 

Sermons, preached before the University of Dublin, January 25, and Fe- 

bruary 1, 1818, for the Degrees of B.D. and D.D. By the Rev. Hans Hamil- 
ton, D.D. Svo. 

A Letter to an highly respected Friend, on the Subject of certain Errors of 
the Antinomian Kind, which have lately sprung up in the West of England, and 
are now making an alarming Progress throughout the Kingdom. By the Rev. 
John Simons, B.L.L. 8vo, 4s. 

Attributes of Sutan. 8vo. 2s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Venn, M.A, Rector of Clapham. Vol. III. 8vo. 
Boards. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, By the Rev. John Marriot, A.M. 8vo. Boards. 8s, 6d. 

Discourses on various Points of Christian Faith and Practice, most of which 
were delivered in the Chapel of the Oratoire, in Paris, in the Spring of 1816, 
By Thomas UH. Gallaudet, Principal of the Connecticut Asylum in the United 

tates of America, for the Educativun of the Deaf and Dumb. 8vo. Boards. 7s. 

The Plain Bible, and the Protestant Chureh in England, with Reflections on 
some important Subjects of existing Religious Controversy. By the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles. 8vo. 4s. 
__ The Racovian Catechism, with Notes and Illustrations, translated from the 
Latin, to which is prefixed a Sketch of the History of Unitarianism in Poland 

and the adjacent Countries. By Thomas Rees, F.S.A. 12mo. 10s. 

‘Lhe Theological Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D. In 6 vols, 8vo. quires 3/. 3s. 

Hiymus, Original and Selected, for, Public Worship, and Private Devotion, 
designed for the Use of the Congregation assembling in Ranelagh Chapel, 
Chelsea. By R. S. Shepherd, Minister of Ranelagh Chapel. 

_ Unitarianism the only Religion that can become Universal. A Discourse 
delivered April 19, 1818, in the Unitarian Chapel, Renshaw Street, Liverpool, 
with Notes and an Appendix. By George Harris. 8vo. 1s. 

Benefits of Early Piety: a Sermon preached at St. Mary, Rotherhithe, May 
$, 1818, in aid of the Charity School of that Parish. By Robert Jones, D. D. 

Bvo. 18. 

Remarkson the Rev, S. Barbut’s Observations on the Reply of the Chiches- 
me hacen Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

vo. i 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons 

of the Clergy, at St. Paul’s, May 8, i817. By the Réy. Laurence Gardner, 

D.D. F.A.S. 4to. 1s. Gd. 

_ Reflections concerning the Expediency of a Council of the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome being holden, with a View. to accommodate Religious 
perpen and to promote the Unity of Religion in Bond of Peace, By 

vel Wix, A.M. F.R. and A.S. London. 8vo. 3s. 
An Answer to a Charge against the English Universities, contained in the 
Supplement to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, By J. Kidd, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Rev. S. Barbut’s Attack on - Members of the Chichester 

Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. 6d. 
The great Exemplar of Sanctity, described in the Life and Death of Jesus 
Givin the aasions of the World; with Considerations on the several Parts * 
istory, appropriate Prayers. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Abri 
A Dissertation on the Prophecies. that have been fulfilled, are now fulfilling, 
or will hereatter be fulfilled, relative to the Great Period of 1260 years ; the 
apal and Mohammedan Apostacies ; the tyrannical Reign of Antichrist, or the 
Inhdel Power ; and the Restoration of the Jews. By the Rev. G. S. Faber, 
B.D. Vol. Ul. 8vo. 12s. 


Vetus Testamentum Gracum cum variis Lectionibus Editionem a Roberto 
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Holmes, S.1.P. R.S.S. Decano Wintoniensi inchoatam continuavit 
Parsons, $8.1. B. Tomi Secundi Pars Ultima. 11. Ls. Jacobus 


Sermons. By James Bryce, Clergyman of the Church of Scotland, at Fort 
William, Bengal. S8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and Character of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
T. Bowdler, A M. Vol.T. 8vo. 14s. 

A Second Letter to the Rey. Daniel Wilson, M. A. on the Hostility of the 
Church of England Missionary Society, towards the Society for the Pro 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. By the Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen, M. A. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Principles of Christian Evidence, illustrated by an Examination of Argu- 
meuts subversive of Natural Theology and the Internal Evidence of Chirise 
tianity, advanced by Dr. T. Chalmers, in his Evidence and Authority of the 
Christian Revelation. By Duncan Mearns, D. D. 5s. } 

The Family Expositor; or, a Short and Easy Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment, for the Use of a Family, &c. 12mo. bds. Part lL. 3s. 

A Selection of Psalms, Hymns, and Anthems, appointed to be sung in the 
Parish Church of Welshpool. 

Prayers for the use of Families; selected from various Authors. 

A Manual of Prophecy, or a short comparative View of Prophecies contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, and the Eveuts by which they were fulfilled, in which 
are introduced some new Observations on several of them, and particularly on 


Ditlicult Passages in Isaiah and Daniel, By the Rey. Peter Roberts, A, M, 
Svo. 6s. 


The Doctrine of the Church of Eagland upon the Efficacy of tism 
vindicated from Misrepresentation, Part IL. y Richard Lawrence, Dd. 
Two Parts. 5s. each. 

Wonderful Prophecies by George Turner, the Servant of God, being a Call 
to the Jews to return, and now published for the [nformation of all People. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


Excursions through the Counties of Norfolk, Essex, and Suffolk ; comprising 
Descriptions of the Residences of the. Nobility and Gentry, Remains of Anti 
quity, and, exery other most interesting Object of Curiosity. Illustrated with 
Engravings Essex, No. 14@mo, 25. 8vo. 4s. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, Wales, and Scotland, by which the 
Traveller is directed to the principal Objects of Antiquity, Ar, Science, and 
the Picturesque, including the Minerals, Fossils, rare Plants, and other Sub- 
jects of Natural History, arranged: by Counties, to which is added an Intror 
duction to the Study of Antiquities, and the Elements of Statistics, Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Botany. By T. Waitord, Esq. F.A.S, B.L.S. In 2 vols. 
42s Ditto with Maps, coloured 14s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal in 1816, undertaken by Order of the 
French Government, comprising an Account of the Shipwreck of the Medusa, 
the Sufferivgs of the Crew, and the various Occurrences on board the Raft, in 
the Desert of Zaara, at St. Louis, and at the Camp of Daccard, to which are 
subjoined Observations respecting the Agriculture of the Western Coast of 
Africa, from Cape Blanco to the Mouth of the Gambia. By J. B. mt 
Savige-y, aud Alexander Corréard.  Iilustrated with the Notes of M. Bredit, 
and embellished with a Plan.of the Ratt, and a Portrait of King Zaide. » 8yo. 
Boards, 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers, comprising @ ical and Histori- 
cal Account of the Regency, Biographical Sketches of the Dey and bis Minis. 
ters, Anecdotes of the late War, Observations on the Relations of the Barbary 
States with the Christian Powers, and the Necessit and Importavce of their 
complete Subjugation. Signor Pananti, otes and Illustrations by 
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Edward Blaquiere, Esq. R.N. Author of “ Letters from the Mediterranean.” 
4to. Boards. 2s. 

A Journey to Rome and Naples, performed in 1817, giving an Account of 
the present State of Society in Italy ; and containing Observations on the Fine 
Arts. By Henry Sass, Student of the Royal Academy of Arts. 8vo. Boards, 
1 


2s. 

Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, in the Thirteenth Century; being a De- 
scription of that early Traveller, of remarkable Places and Things in the East- 
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